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“ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.” 


Wird a real shout of enthusiasm, Fausta Carter half sang and half 
said these words, as she burst into Anna Haliburton’s penetralia; 
and there, upon the well-worn tray which lay before = friend, 
she showered a heap of fr nt Mayflowers, which Hannah had 
sent her that morning from Matoonoc, and which Fausta was resolved 
that Anna should share.. 

“Lovely!” cried Anna, abandoning the kerosene-lamp which 
she was trying to screw together, —“ perfectly lovely! From Grace, 
of course?” Hannah is the name she bears in baptism; but as 
.“ Hannah” is the Hebrew for ‘“ Grace,” as the learned. are well 
aware, this queen of the Mayflowers is as often called by the one 
name as by the other in this little company. 

“ From Grace, of course ? — Pray go and find George. He is mud- 
dling over some proof-sheets ; and these will freshen him. A bit of 
life, at last, after this desert of snow and ice. Easter Monday in- 
deed!” And Anna buried her face in the pile of fragrant blossoms. 

Fausta went to find the man of the house, and ran to his room, 
singing, this time, with the full force of her “ savage lungs,” in all the 
sweetness of that exquisite contralto voice, — 

“ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.’’ 


She found him shut up in his study in a close temperature heated 
to eighty degrees, worried in the adjustment of a Greek accent in a 
quotation from Zonaras, in his valuable article on the paper currency 
of the Achemenides, of which he had received a proof from Mr. 
Winslow. The reader will or will not find this article in the May 
“OLD AND New,” according as the final “ make-up ” permits. * 

“ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne,” 
cried Fausta in his astonished ears. ‘ Leave your old barytones and 
oxytones, and see what we have down stairs. 
‘ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.’ 
Translate that for me into the language of Norumbega.” . 
Be it known to the unlearned that Norumbega is Miltonic for 


New England. 
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* Tt seems to mean, at this moment, 
‘ The slosh of April, where Ulysse 


said George Haliburton rather ruefully, as he followed her dowr 
stairs, and looked out from his windows. But, when he saw the 
heaps of trailing epigea which Anna was already fingering with affec- 
tion, he was ready to join the chorus. wri 

“ T am gure,” said“Anna, as she’ réturned from this pretty work to 
her lamps, —‘*I am sure I need all this to-encourage meto my morn- 
ing’s enterprise. These lamps have not been touched since we were 
at the Blue Hills, —that.is five yyears ago,—-and now I must see 
what is and what is not fit to be sent down to Matoonoc.” For the 
new house, — generally known as the New Sybaris, — which overlooks 
the beach of beaches, was already clapboarded and painted, and the 
overt preparations for summer life were begun. 

“« My dear Anna, if you had only heard the padre’s sermon on the 
Aryan virtues, — the duty of an open-air life ‘to our furnace-heated 
civilization, so warped and kiln-dried as it is; the virtues, as he 
put it, “of the Savage, of the Saxon, of the Roman, and of the 
Greek,” — you would see that in abandoning your house of cedars, 
en curtains of goat’s-hair, and your knops of gold, you were leaving 

hind you a set of Semitic extravagances, and coming once more on 
the higher life of those who care for realities, and not for things.” 

“ Did the padre put in a head on leaving gas-lamps, and burning 
kerosene'all summer?” groaned poor Anna, whose screw by this time 
was hopelessly fast, and would turn neither to the right nor to the left. 

“ The padre did not go much into detail, though he ‘advised duck- 
shooting for the boys, and swimming for the girls.” 

“If the padre would preach a sermon upon the art of doing things 
without getting ready for them, the mistress of this family would be 
“very much obliged to him. I must leave the lamps to Seth Corbett.” 
And Anna rose, and went into the parlor with her friends. 

“But is it not worthy of twenty sermons,” said she, as they 
joined ‘the others there, “that all that part of America which is 
town-caged is at this moment getting ready for country life, and that 
all that which -is country-blessed is getting ready for wider country 
life? The next.six months are to be, in a fashion, months of the 
open air or of adventure.” 

** Months of the Aryan virtues.” 

“T wish I were so sure of that. When I remember those doleful 
boarding-house parlors at the Bethesda Chalybeates, it seems to 
me that the women carried with them for their summer outing all 
the worst vices of winter life and all the worst fashions of towns. 
They read novels, danced, and flirted, and did nothing else. Now, I 
‘have no fault to find with novel-reading or with dancing. Flirtation 
is very wicked. But my present wonder is, that the people who 
affected to be tired of the winter should do in ‘summer-the very same 
things they did at: home, — neither less nor more.” 

** My dear,” said Fausta, ‘they did not know any better. Has 
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any one ever told them? Is there any course at any college on ‘ The 
Methods of Summer Life’? Has any one written a book called ‘ How 
to spend the Summer’? We are to have a little hope for the future 
in ‘ Anderson’s Solace,’ if ‘that is to be the name of the island which 
Mr. Anderson has given to Agassiz for a summer school of science; 
but that will only help the next generation. Why do you ‘abuse 
these poor people, who are more wretched in their hotel parlors than 
are, and who would gladly be happy if they only knew how?” 

“Let them learn,” said Anna obdurately. ‘Instead of carrying 
forty-nine muslin dresses to Penekeeset, or Bethesda, or Drymper’s 
Beach, or North Roscommon, let them carry three muslin dresses, 
and one good Swiss tramping-dress, such as that nice Miss Watts or 
Gertrude Gorton would show them how to make, of red or blue flan- 
nel. Instead of taking a trunk full of French novels and New-York 
reprints, let them order ‘ OLD AND New,’ and ‘ The Galaxy,’ and the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ sent after them, and, for their other read- 
ing, take the Bible and Thomas & Kempis! Then let-one of the 
party take Gray’s ‘ Manual,’ let one take that nice Miss Green’s ‘ Bot- 
any, and one some decent book about butterflies; and, if one of 
them knows Payne’s gray from madder lake when she sees it, let 
her take a color-box with brushes for the party: they will all be 
artists before the summér is over. I will buy paint-boxes for the six 
for two dollars and a half. Nay,” said Anna, warming with her 
theme, “let them go down to Whitney’s, and buy some trout-flies 
and lines and hooks. That will keep them out-doors, at least.” 


Mr. Ingham interposed, that, if these things did not suit, people 


might collect ferns for ferneries, for Ward’s cases, and open-air gardens, 
as beautiful as Mrs. White’s at Keene, or Dr. Channing’s at Provi- 
dence. He reminded them of the hollow “barks” crowded with 
ferns, and overgrown with lichens, which Mrs. Stevens had in her hall 
and in the library; and he said those were her Franconia plunder. 
Then he took down Mrs. Loudon’s “ Suburban Gardening,” written 
for England, and read, — 

“ Everybody cannot-have American ferns ; but everybody can have ” 
—squash-vines and other such pretty things. ‘ Now,” said Ingham, 
“your friends Mrs. Crinoline and Amanda Yelloweover, if those are 
their names, can have ‘American ferns,’ if they will only take a 
trowel into the woods, and dig them.” 

* Don’t you remember those exquisite shields of mushrooms, toad- 
stools, and funguses, which those nice people made at Greeley’s?” 

“ Yes; but I liked Miss Osborn’s water-colors better. The essence 
of this Aryan gospel of the summer is, that they are all to go into 
Vermont or Maine or Narragansett or New Hampshire, with some 
definite idea of something which they want to do. Then let them 
abandon the hotel-parlor and the billiard-room and the bowling-alleys, 
as if they were so many pest-holes, unless for mere shelter from a rain.” 

“I will tell you of another fine art, — nowhere studied as it should 
be, nor practised as it should be, — for which summer boarding-houses 
ought to be the royal academies.” 

Sleeping ?” asked Felix lazily. 
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“No, sluggard.! but the art of talking, in which, alas! the Eng- 
lish-speaking races of the world are deficient. You-men are so eager to 
have your letters answered, and your accounts posted, that you cannot 
_ tellus of the miracles. you have been working, — of mountains heaved 
into. the sea, or starving multitudes fed by your day’s enterprise. 
And we poor women, — what with saving a yard of ribbon here, and 
two eggs and an ounce of butterthere, so that you men may send 
argosies from California to feed Yorkshire, we women are so ex- 
hausted, that we can hardly speak. I, for instance, never say any thing.” 

* I see what pen mean,’ said George; “and there is no better 
talk in the world than that of eight or ten people, willing to rest, and 
willing to talk, sitting in presence of the matchless southern prospect 
from the Flume House.” 

In the midst of all this wisdom, pretty Pauline Ingham fell on her 
knees before Anna Haliburton, and sobbed out, with folded hands, 

** Not one novel?” making a mock appeal for mercy. 

“ Well, child, perhaps each traveller might secrete one among her 
thick boots, for reading aloud only. If they hada copy of ‘ Emma,’ 
or, of * The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ or of ‘ The Princess,’ or of 
‘Jane Eyre,’ or of ‘The Eustace Diamonds,’ — 

“Or of Thackeray,” — 

“Or one good Scott,” — 

* Or of Miss Thackeray’s last,” — 

* Or of Middlemarch,” — 

“ Or of The Skelligs,” — 

“ Or of Robert Gorton.” 

*‘ I will let you have one novel and one poem for each of the party, 
and no more ; and these are to be read aloud in the open air, or in 
the house only when it rains, or occasionally, in the edge of the 
evening, before the mutual life of the common parlor — the charades 
or the singing or the dancing — shall begin.” 

But let no one of the ten million who are going to seek open-air 
life and the “ Aryan virtues ” this summer go on that adventure with- 
out something to do or something to look for. Let them all have 
some sort of a “ grail,” and the hope of finding it; and let it be some 
grail which they could not have found at home. As Dr. Peabody 
says, they must have a“ vocation” in their summer life ; and all your 
novels and poems, Miss Pauline, are to be only an “ avocation.” 
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BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER VI. 

“No one can know,” said Mrs. Tar- 
box Button with deep feeling, and a 
suitable separate emphasis on each 
word — “no one can know what Per- 
fect Happiness is, until they have 
attended a Female Prayer-Meeting. 
Of course I shall be there, and Anje- 
sinthy too, Doctor Toomston. I have 
been there, and still would go, For 
tis a little heaven below.” 

“And you too then, let me hope, 
my dear young Female Timothy, my 
example of the believers. You will 
accompany your good mother, thy 
mother Eunice ?” 

Thus asked further the Reverend 
Doctor Toomston of Miss Ann Ja- 
cintha Button—the “ Anjesinthy” 
of the first speaker above, who always 
gave her daughter both names. He 
asked the question, —no, he did not 
so much ask, or speak, as utter. He 
uttered this overture—the Doctor 
was a Presbyterian — with his‘ inva- 
riable majestic manner, and with the 
same forth-putting, roomy articula- 
tion as if he had been speaking from 
what he always called “the sacred 
desk.” He always spoke from the 
sacred desk, even if lie were talking 
toababy. He had the sacred desk, 
in fact, as the slang phrase is, “ about 


his clothes;” indeed, nearer still. 
He walked abroad in the sacred desk; 
he slept in it ; if he had been stripped 
to the skin and forced to dance a 
death-dance by the Modoc Indians, 
he would have danced it in the sacred 
desk. 

“Oh yes indeed, Doctor,” replied 
the young lady. “I feel it-a great 
privilege.” 

They have- in theatres what they 
call the Leading Lady. She is the 
chief actress, who does the heavy her- 
ovine business, such as queens’ parts. 
So they have in churches, Mrs. 
Tarbox Button was the leading lady 
in the Reverend Doetor Toomston’s 
church. 

Churches are in some things a 
good deal like some other institutions 
composed of human beings. There 
are things to be done, people to do 
them, and people to take charge’ of 
doing them. And as in politics, it is 
very commenly the case that there is 
an official organization to stand up 
and look well, and by the side of it 
or mingled with it, informal powers 
that do a great part of what is to be 
done. ; 

In a church, there is the regular 
course of obligatory religious observ- 
ances proper, and there is also a semi- 
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official and semi-temporal series close- 
ly parallel with this; and there is 
besides these,— in large cities par- 
ticularly, — what may be called the 
optional or volunteer course. The 
stated preaching of the Gospel is the 
regular course. Along with it, it is 
true, goes the Worship of God, which 
Protestants have been so good as to 
admit to a place in their religious 
rites only inferior to that occupied by 
the Sermon. And the Sunday School 
belongs in this series. The semi-offi- 
cial and semi-temporal series includes 
the business meetings of the church; 
the week-day prayer-meeting; the 
teachers’ meeting; the rehearsal by 
‘the choir; and the like. And the op- 
tional or volunteer course includes any 
charity schools, sewing societies, or- 
ganized helps for the poor or aftlicted, 
picnics and parties for the Sunday 
School children, donation parties ; — 
in short the charity and amusement 
department, being pretty much all 
that gives enjoyment or relieves suf- 
fering. 

The minister and his officials, ~ 
deacons, ruling elder, treasurer of the 
society, or what not, along with the 
chief musician and Sunday-school su- 
perintendent,—~ govern for the most 
part the two former of these three cur- 
rents of action and influence. The 
ladies of the church commonly conduct 
the third, under a more or less definite 
chieftainship by the Leading Lady, 
and with whatever recourse they may 
wish or can obtain to the purses and 
counsels of their husbands and fathers. 
Be it understood always, moreover, 
that according to strength and wisdom, 
the ladies use more or less of in- 
fluence in the two other departments 
of church activity also. 

Mr. Tarbox Button was the richest 
man in Doctor Toomston’s church, 
and the most energetic, practical and 
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efficient also. In fact, he had been 
the chief agent in bringing this sound 
conservative divine to the city, and 
in the whole strenuous and laborious 
campaign which established the 
church. He was the Doctor’s right 
hand man, his tower of strength and 
unfailing resource’ in every strait. 
And Mrs. Button, a shrewd, hard- 
working New England woman, forti- 
fied always by the counsels of her 
experienced spouse, was at once the 
Doctor’s chief stay and support and 
her husband’s powerful and successful 
auxiliary in all church matters, as 
she was in all social matters also. 
The distinction éxists, the fact is, in 
American religious circles, only after 
the wholly imaginary manner of those 
estates which lawyers call “one un- 
divided half.” 

Among all ‘the good works which 
were so remarkable a feature of this 
well known metropolitan church (as 
the newspapers called it), it was of 
course that one and another should be 
engineered by one and another chief 
executive. It will be found that in 
Sewing Societies, Flower Missions 
and Companies for Executing Class- 
ical Music to the Afflicted, as much 
as in insurance companies, associ- 
ations for recovering estates in Eng- 
land, civil governments or war ad- 
ministrations, the successful ones pro- 
ceed on the principle of having one 
executive to do things, and a board or 
chorus or ministry to consult, indorse, 
help along and keep watch. Thus it 
was in Doctor Toomston’s church. 
The Doctor was a thoroughly good and 
kind hearted man, a regular old-fash- 
ioned verbal inspirationist and textual 
preacher, a strict orthodox Calvinist, a 
well read theologian, and a steady ser- 
monizer, good for ninety honest new 
sermons every year (deduct two 
months’ summer vacation, and you 
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have left forty-four “Sabbaths ” — as 
he; called, them, —to which: add Fast: 
and ‘Thanksgiving, at one discourse: 
each); but he did not know this prac-. 
tical rule so as to state it, nor per- 
haps: did, Mr, or Mrs.: Button.;, but. 
things teok that. shape simply.: be- 
cause these.able managers had that 
unconscious faculty of complying with: 
the universe which. constitutes “ tact 
and sense in getting along.” 

_ Mrs, Button, accordingly, was often 
consulted by; the executive ladies of’ 
all the beneficent enterprises of the. 


church, and: she was wise enough to. 


let them use her advice. while. she: 
kept out; of sight; it was the power: 
that. she liked, not the show. She: 
had’ also her own: pet or predilection 
among these, which she along with 
her Anjesinthy managed pretty much 
as they pleased, but always with the 
seme dexterous deferential treatment 
of the other members of their board. 
This, pet or predilection was called by 
the pretty fanciful name of The 
Shadowing Wings. It wasa little in- 
stitution established in a poor quarter 
of the city, which abounded in tene- 
ment houses, surplus sewerage, piles 
of filth, evil smells, rum-shops, and 
small dirty children, and not very far 
from the high-lying and airy cross 
street on Murray Hill where Mr. 
Button inhabited a stately undistin- 
guishable slice of a long row of brown 
stone front houses exactly alike.. 

The Shadowing Wings included two 
— wings, so to speak; being indeed 
the usual number, and as few as the 
plural will justify. One was for sup- 
plying to needy mothers having new 
born. children, what the French call a 
layette. The other was what the 
French call— really, it seems as if 
those benighted Romanists had invent- 
ed some handy names, destitute as 
they may be of a pure Gospel — what 
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the Frencli call a créche ; a neat little 
room or two where mothers too needy: 
to lose their days’ works might leave 
their little babies under competent 
care during the day-time. The two 
ladies were on their way to The Shad- 
owing Wings, when they met: Doctor 
Toomston, and answered his inquiry 
about the female. prayer-meeting for: 
the week, as aforementioned: This 
done, the pastor and the ladies parted, 
the doctor to go. about some clerical’ 
errand; the ladies to their ordinary: 
Wednesday’s inspection at The Shad- 
owing Wings. 

Deftly they went, tiptoeing along 
as. every well-dressed Christian must 
among the dirt and wet of this world, 
their neatly gloved hands holding. 
their embroidered white skirts care- 
fully up from contact with the various: 
unclean things by the way. Over the 
ill-cleaned gutters of the Third Ave~ 
nue they tripped, and then through a 
terrible Thermopyle where. the wide 
double sliding doors of a great livery- 
stable gaped upon a cobble-stoned 
break in the sidewalk, and a sloping 
gulf yawned. below, leading to the 
basement where horses stamped and 
whinnied. A “bret” and a buggy were 
paraded before. the. door; while a red 
shirted hostler with a pipe in his 
mouth swashed and squirted Croton 
water, in utter defiance of the city 
ordinances, from a hose, over the vehi- 
cles and all about them. Close to 
the street edge of this perilous way 
were. crowded a great red-wheeled 
furniture van and a truck; and 
the reek of horses and harnesses and 
all things horsy, with the mighty in- 
cense of the groom’s tobacco float- 
ing upon it like wreaths upon a river, 
seethed in the place, a very Phlege- 
thon of smell. 

Past this and other equally noble 
street monuments of American civic 
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ceeded on their errand of mercy, until 
they reached the humble doors of The 
Shadowing Wings, which for the time 
being were outspread in the second 
floor of a great brick tenement block. 
It was a most suitable place; for it 
was one of those localities where in 
summer time it seems as if the very 
substance of the immense edifice 
crawled with children, as cheese does 
with mites. They are heaps upon 
heaps, in doorways and entries ; they 
squeal and chatter out of every win- 
dow; they overflow upon the side- 
walk, into the black sloppy filth of 
the cobble-stoned street itself; the 
very air is one screeching din of sharp 
childish voices. 

Even now a good many of them 
were playing about in the chilly win- 
try sunshine. None of them how- 
ever paid any attention to the two 
ladies, except to move —a little — to 
let them pass. The attention business, 
and the penny-begging business, had 
long ago been tried upon them to the 
uttermost. As soon take Gibraltar 
by casting cut flowers at it. Both 
ladies were principled against giving 
money in the street, and against en- 
couraging street childhood at all; for 
they were of that healthy and severe 
New England training, which justly 
reckons the receipt of charity always 
a misfortune and commonly a shame, 
and begging a crime; and they knew 
that children should be either at home 
or at school. Still, if they had been 
very fond of little children some 
would have run along with them, 
dirty or not dirty. But they kept 
them off without the least difficulty, 
and went upstairs to the rooms. 

.. As they opened the door an infant’s 
screech, coming out, met. them, and a 
voice said, “Give me ‘the dear little 
thing, doctor. I can quiet it.” 
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civilization, the unterrified ladies pro- 


“T declare,” observed Miss’ Button 
to her mother, stopping short with 
her hand on the door-knob,. “I do 
believe Civille Van’ Braam lives in 
these rooms! Adrian sha’n’t see her 
here, anyhow!” She spoke in a low 
voice, and with obvious discomfort or 
displeasure, over and above the inti- 
mation of jealousy—if jealousy it 
were —as much as to say, I’m sure I 
don’t want to see her! 

“Oh, never mind,” answered Mrs. 
Button, adding, with evident refer- 
ence to some previous consultation or 
discussion as to something that might 
be supposed to change their previous 
relations, “we are to meet her jest 
the same, you know.” Then, as if 
enforcing a moral lesson from a fact 
in point, she said, with serious em- 
phasis, “ And by the way — remem- 
ber that, too, Anjesinthy! Tain’t 
right to set in judgment on your 
neighbor.” 

“Yes, ma,” said the young lady, 
and they went in. 

“Good morning, cousin,” said Ci- 
ville smiling, “and good morning 
cousin Ann.” “And good morning, 
ladies,” said a comfortable looking 
gentleman in black, with a hand- 
some smiling face a good deal like 
that of Sir Edwin Landseer in the 
portrait of him along with two dogs, 
who was watching with much satis- 
faction the dexterous manner in 
which Miss Civille handled a very 
young child that lay kicking and 
crowing in her lap while she tickled 
it and laughed to it and cooed over it, 
and kissed it. This gentleman was 
Doctor Codleigh Veroil, Medical Ad- 
viser of the Shadowing Wings, family 
physician at Mr. Tarbox Button’s and 
a regular and punctual and seriously 
interested attendant upon the stated 
preaching of the gospel at Dr. Toom- 
ston’s church, although, to the great 
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grief of the good pastor the physician 
was not what, he was wont to call 
“ @ professor,” 

Mrs, Button and her daughter re- 
sponded with affability to these greet- 
ings, and the elder lady, as was her 
custom, went straight to the business 
in hand. The premises were four 
rooms, forming a single suite from 
front to réar of the building. 

There is a certain creature of which 
naturalists tell us, having gregarious 
habits, and often found to construct 
for/itself a kind of comb, somewhat 
resembling that’ of the honey-bee. 
But the cells of this comb, instead of 
storerooms, are dwellings, which the 
ingenious and social occupants in- 
habit, forming an aggregate not un- 
like that of the social grosbeak in its 
great collective nest. The separate- 
ness of the cells and the disconnected 
individual growth of the creatures 
distinguishes them from the coral in- 
sect. The form and arrangement of 
these cells is commonly either a pile of 
square tubes somewhat on the caddis- 
worm principle, laid upon and next 
each other like sticks in a wood pile, 
and penetrable from end to end, or 
else of half-tubes piled in the same 
way, but shut apart in the middle. 
The creatures are men and women. 
The tubes are the four-room tene- 
ments that run through a tenement- 
house from front to rear, the front and 
back rooms open by windows to the 
air, the two middle ones dark and 
airless, except so far as the doorways 
admit light and ventilation from the 
end rooms. The half tubes are the 
two-room or three-room tenements of 
which twice as many will fill the 
same space. And these tubes are the 
homes of tens of thousands in New 
York City alone. One of these tubes, 
with its four compartments, was, oc- 
cupied by The Shadowing Wings. 
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Its back room looked towards the 
south, though this south was only a 
great pit or Yosemite Valley with brick 
sides, full of clothes-lines laden with 
damp linen. But a little sunshine 
managed to dodge in now and then, 
past the flapping wet sheets and 
shirts, like a spy escaping through 
the besiegers’ lines into a fortress; 
while the front windows that looked 
into the street never received any 
direct light at all, 

In this back room were eight or 
ten cribs, numbered in order, and 
neatly arranged in two rows. In 
each of them, all but one, whose tiny 
tenant was just then in Civille’s lap, 
lay an infant, having at its neck, for 
fear of mistakes, a printed ticket or 
“address tag,” bearing the number 
of the crib. Each parent at leaving 
the child, was accustomed to receive 
a similar ticket, as much as to say, 
“On demand we promise to pay One 
Baby, Value Received. SuHapowine 
Wryes;” and on the presentation 
of this duplicate-—for after all it 
was perhaps more like a pawn-brok- 
er’s duplicate than a note of hand — 
the mother could obtain her baby 
again, free from any danger of mis- 
takes in consequence of deficiency in 
maternal instinct or “unnatural se- 
lection.” These ticketed mites of 
humanity were sleeping, or wailing, 
or lying broad. awake with the cloudy 
looking eyes and deceptive aspect of 
profound reflection which belong to 
early infancy. A couple of respecta- 
ble looking women were in charge, 
being the officials nursés or guardians 
of the establishment. The front 
room was occupied by these nurses, 
and the two inner rooms were store- 
rooms. First of all, Mrs. Button and 
her daughter marched gravely through 
from rear to front of the whole tene- 
ment, sharply scrutinizing floor, walla, 
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edn shelve, pilbe of mintte! gas 
ments, every thing. Then they came 
back, and with the same strict house- 
keeper’s watchfulness, they inspected 
every cradle, lifting the small  bed- 
clothes, peeping’ into the tiny face of 
each occupant, and into all sorts of 
places besides, and viewing, uncorking 
and smelling with special and peculiar 
solicitude divers flat glass’ bottles 
whereof each was surmounted with a 
thing capable of easy entrance into 
the mouth of infancy, and some con- 
tained a white fluid. Then Mrs. 
Button catechised the nurses shrewd- 
ly and thoroughly. Every thing was 
right, every thing clean and sweet 
and*in’ good order, So in truth it 


behooved to be, under the rule of that 
forceful and stringent woman. 

Now it so happened that the popu- 
larity of The Shadowing Wings had 
been greatly increasing, and of late 
the demands upon it were so many 


that it was obvious that it must en- 
large its borders. Upon this very 
Wednesday, in fact, a meeting of the 
Board was notified to consider the 
matter. So, by the time that Mrs. 
Button’s inspection was finished, di- 
vers ladies of the Board arrived, and 
a business meeting was organized in 
the front room, Civille, whose sole 
office whether of trust or emolument 
was a place in this board, going in too, 
still with her little live plaything in 
her lap. Doctor Veroil, also by re- 
quest, attended on this occasion as 
advising member or amicus curiae. 
The meeting will please to come to 
order,” said Mrs. President Button — 
and it came. Then the good lady, 
glancing around with a serious and 
composed expression, bent her head a 
little forward, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. The others gravely 
followed the example of their fugle- 
woman, and so remained for the space 
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of about one and’ a half minutes, — 
all except Civille and the doctor. 
The former was occupied with her 
pet. As for the doctor, he gave a 
queer sort of' start at this sudden man- 
ual exercise, and controlled’ a desire 
to laugh. This however shone in his 
wicked eyes, for when he gave a look 
at Civille, who was next him, she al- 
most laughed too ; but managed to get 
off with a blush, 'a smile, a reproach- 
ful glance, and great demonstrations 
of tenderness over the baby. 

When this silent preliminary was 
over, Civille again looked at the 
naughty doctor and shook her head 
in a warning manner. 

“T didn’t say any thing,” answered 
the cavilling and irreverent man, in 
a low tone —“ it’s a good thing. Do 
well to have the whole proceedings 
that way, at most meetings.” 

“Well, ladies,” said the president, 
in her prompt way, “the business 
before the Board is, to see whether 
we shall hire more rooms here, or 
move. If we move, we shall kinder 
begin over again. I suppose we had. 
better stay if we can get room here, 
for considering the way things are in 
this street, we have a very desirable 
class of infants, and their mothers are 
very respectable. Isn’t that so, Doc- 
tor Veroil ?” 

“Eminently so, madam,” replied 
the doctor: “ Sanitary condition most 
satisfactory, and popularity and con- 
sequent usefulness, as you say, require 
larger accommodations. This little 
creature, now” —he pointed to the 
baby that Civille was holding — 
“shows how wide a range we already 
have among the poor. There are 
some rather interesting questions of 
a physiological and ethnological na- 
ture that I would like to look at alittle, 
by comparing a few infants of differ- 
ent races. I hope we may have a 
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Mongolian chil? to match our small 
African here before long.” 

Mrs. Button gazed upon the doctor’s 
handsome and intelligent face, with a 
reproving leek, as. much, as to say, 
No rude jests in the sacred precincts 
of a pious Charity ! 

“ African ?” she queried, with de- 
cided dryness in her tone. “ What 
do you mean, Doctor? ” 

“ Just what I say, my dear mad- 
am,” replied Doctor Veroil, pleasantly. 
*Didn’t you know that it’s next to 
impossible to tell a new-born negro 
ehild from a, new-born white child? 
Can be done, however. This one’s 
eld enough to show very plainly, — 
aren’t you, Sambolet ? ” apostrophized 
the good-natured physician, tickling 
the infant with his forefinger. The 
little creature grasped the doctor’s 
digit with its tiny hands, and after the 
fashion of sucklings, strove to carry it 
to its mouth, which it opened for the 
purpose. 

The Lady President, with a most 
disinfectant and nose-holding expres- 
sion of countenance, as if descending 
into a plague-pit, or resisting the 
natural effects of a quart of “ ipecac” 
taken internally, approached the im- 
mortal soul incarnated in a human 
being which had occasioned the doc- 
tor’s little essay on Comparative Eth- 
nology, and scrutinized it in a manner 
for describing which the term intense 
is a mere paralysis. Babies are quite 
as susceptible to the atmosphere of 
their interlocutors as grown people, 
although they have to yell and kick 
instead of using execrations, trespass 
on the person, assault with imtent 
to kill and murder in the first degree. 
But if the deed could haye been sub- 
stituted for the will, few and evil in- 
deed would have been the remaining 
days of Mrs. ‘Tarbox Button in the 
land! That excellent and charitable 
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dame had barely time to recognize in 
the little thing, — either in the scanty, 
hairs, or in the not very aquiline nose, 
or in the rather pulpy little red lips, 
or in the soft. satiny ruddiness of the 
delicate skin, — some faint reminiscen- 
ces from the mysterious continent of 
Augustine, Tertullian and Cleopatra. 
Perhaps she smelt the very Original 
Sin that Augustine used to be troubled 
with ; who knows? But she groaned 
out, with exactly the tone of voice for — 
the Lady of Shalott when she remark- 
ed that the curse had come upon her — 

“ A Nigger Baby !”” 

As was observed, she had barely 
time thus to inspect and thus to 
observe, when the N. B. aforesaid, 
experiencing something disagreeable, 
quickly shut its eyes tight, opened its 
mouth a great deal more than enough 
to make up, and gave one yell that 
almost knocked the lady president 
flat on her back. She struggled to 
her seat and looked feebly around her. 
Doctor Veroil laughed softly, but so 
heartily that his face turned a bright 
red in his efforts not to make a noise; 
and poor Civille, insulted and fright- 


‘ened almost as much as the baby, with 


one appealing glance at the doctor, 
burst into tears, and lifting the yell — 
beg pardon, the baby — in her arms, 
fled into the back room, where a sym- 
pathetic chorus of wails arose, upon 
which the doors were shut, and quiet 
gradually fell again upon the infant 
band, under the skilful ministrations of 
the nurses. . 

As soon as Mrs. Button had in some 
measure recovered from the blow, she 
exclaimed, 

“We must get rid of that child!” 

“ Oh, nonsense! ” exclaimed Doctor 
Veroil impulsively, but recovering 
himself he added, “ Well, ladies, I must 
leave you, unless you have some fur- 
ther commands.” 





- The Doctor, was unwilling to be 
' present at the human sacrifice which 
he saw Mrs. Button meant to offer, 
and as the discussion was turning 
quite away from the field of his duties, 
he seized the opportunity to escape, 
with polite farewells. A debate fol- 
lowed, in which some of the ladies, 
not. sufficiently devoted to principle, 
intimated that it would do no harm 
to permit Number Ten —such was 
the mark on the child’s crib-ticket — 
to remain, But they were speedily 
enlightened by their presiding officer, 
who argued with many words and 
very great power, the following heads 
of discourse,—for, though it is a 
great pity, there is not room to report 
her remarks verbatim : ; 

First: The Shadowing Wings is 
for the purpose of doing good. 

Second: A wise compliance with 
the weaknesses of others is com- 
manded by Saint Paul, who says that 
we must not cause our brother to 
offend; and it is indispensable for 
practical usefulness. - 

Third: The poorer classes, among 
whom we labor, have the weakness 


of disliking negroes, and if we insist: 


on keeping the two together, we shall 
cause our brother to offend. 

Fourth: Therefore, a wise and 
scripturally reasoned regard for Chris- 
tian Expediency ordains that we ex- 
pel the negro infant, Number Ten, 
from The Shadowing Wings, in order 
to do good. 

When the vote was taken, it was 
carried for expulsion by one majority. 
If Civille had been present there 
would have been a tie; but she had 
gone away without returning to the 
meeting. And accordingly, Mrs. But- 
ton, at the close of the session, as she 
was departing, commanded the nurses 
to notify the mother of Number Ten 
‘that evening, that she could no longer 
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be allowed to leave her infant at The 
Shadowing Wings. 


CHAPTER ‘VII. 


Ow the same morning, and at about 
the same hour when the great Christian 
Expediency Baby-Expulsion was be- 
ing enacted by the high priestess of 
The Shadowing Wings, there existed 
(it will not do to say “there might 
have been seen,” for the narrow entry 
was too dark for that) a small tin sign. 
This was on the outside of a door up 
two flights of stairs and deep in the 
bowels of one of those crowded buzzing 
buildings crammed with offices of all 
kinds, divided and subdivided like a 
new system for the classification of 
knowledge, of which there are so 
many in that densely occupied busi- 
néss section of New York to the south- 
east of the City Hall Park. The 
particular building in question was on 
Nassau Street, not far from Fulton. 
Inside of the door on, which was this 
invisible sign, there was a front office, 
a desolate room, where a couple of 
clerks were busily writing. _ At its fur- 
ther side were folding doors, close shut. 
Behind these was the private office; 
a small room, or rather den, uncar- 
peted and dreary, though not very 
dirty. It contained a heavy table 
witha few books on it, two or three 
desks, a large safe, several heavy 
wooden chairs, and a small Morning 
Glory stove. It was lighted by one 
dusty window, opening into a kind of 
well with brick sides, If you should 
look up this well or pit, you would see 
at the top a little piece of sky; in its 
sides, were othersimilar dusty windows 
of similar dens, Its floor or bottom 
was a low-pitched glass roof, lighting 
some back store or stores on the ground 


‘floor. <A few feet above this glass 
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roof was extended on stout uprights a 

web or screen of wire net, with coarse 

meshes, to protect the glass from 

 gny deceased cats, old boots, broken 

bottles, or other meteoric bodies 

likely to descend from the higher re- 
ons, 

The lion of this den sat writing at 
the table —a heavily built man just 
passing beyond middle age — Mr. Tar- 
box Button. The legend upon the 
invisible tin sign was : 


’ “BUTTON : SUBSCRIPTION PUBLISHER.” 


For it was in this strenuous and 
ferocious, if not piratical business, 
that this great man had laid the foun- 
dations of his fortune. He still pur- 
sued it, waiting either to sell out to 
some proper successor, or to close it, 
at entering upon the career of states- 
manship for which every Amezican 
citizen is by law made fit, and which, 
Mr. Button felt, would be a noble 
close for the active years of his labo- 
rious and successful life. He was ex- 
pecting Mr. Adrian Scrope Chester, 
on business, and by appointment, the 
interview having been before agreed 
upon, whenever next Chester should 
be in New York. 

Mr. Button, a “ self-made man,” to 
use the irreverent slang of biogra- 
phers, was,as may have been gath- 
ered from Mr. Van Braam’s remarks 
about him, strong, shrewd, energetic, 
prompt, peremptory and coarse. As 
@ wit once remarked of another of his 
kind, and like most of them, “ he was 

‘a self-made man, and worshipped his 
creator.” 

His energy, his promptness, his ve- 
hement will and his unrelaxing en- 
forcement of it, his skill in judging 
“candidates for employment, his shrewd 
insight into the merits of a specula- 
tion, his sagacity in estimating values, 
had by his long and active use of them, 
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greatly increased within their range 
in power and precision, but their 
range had not increased. His. way 
of life, moreover, had developed his 
promptness and decision into rough 
and sometimes even brutal man- 
ners, and his success had filled him ful- 
lerand fuller of a great pride in what 
he had done, and in his own individual 
self as the man that had done it. 
And being narrow and vulgar in his 
original mental structure, and having 
grown very much more so by reason 
of his having done so well in life with 
such attainments as he had, he had 
acquired a habit of pretty thorough 
contempt for the less money-making 
qualities, and indeed for any qualities 
except his own, and a habit of express- 
ing it pretty freely too, — exceptions 
excepted. These exceptions were the 
cases where he wanted any thing of 
anybody. This happened quite often, 
indeed; and in these cases Mr. Button 
always used one and often both, of 
his two regular lines of persuasion, 
to wit, money and flattery. It was 
Mr. Button’s full belief, as it had been 
his experience, that these, properly 
used, were infallible. How could he 
think otherwise? He knew what 
would be infallible with himself. It 
should be added, that like a born 
economizer as he was, he never used 
either of these motives where a plain 
statement of what he wanted and a 
direct asking for it, would serve the 
purpose, as in a great many cases it 
would. Most people like to do what 
they are asked, other things being 
equal. So that nothing of what was 
just above said is to the disadvantage 
of any of those numerous virtuous 
persons who have (for instance) given 
recommendations of Mr. Button’s va- 
rious publications, merely because he 
asked them. 

Lastly: there were now and then 





occasions when Mr. Button found his 
account in .stern reproof or even in 
furious bullying, of which last in par- 
ticular he was ia good master. But 
when good-natured, he was often jolly 
enough, andieven jocular in a queer 
random sort of way. . - 

As for Adrian’s errand, the proposed 
interview was in a certain sense an 
effort. of the two men to come to a 

i understanding. Button, 
like‘some other people, was not with- 
out his little inconsistencies. Exces- 
sively vain of his own success ‘in life, 
he was almost equally vain of his an- 
cient Scrope descent; which was his 
only reason for assisting Scrope of 
Scrope, except of course such expec- 
tations as the might have from the 
great Scrope estate, and which had 
far more to.do with his patronage of 


Mr. Van Braam than even the proud | 


pleasure of being a patron. It was 
because. Adrian was also a Scrope, that 
he had acquiesced in his daughter’s 


engagement to the young man; for- 


certainly Adrian had very few of such 
qualities or acquirementsas Mr. But- 
ton would desirein a son-in-law. He 
hhad ‘no money, or next to none; no 
disposition to make any, so far as 
could be seen, and therefore, it was 
fair enough to conclude, no ability to 
do so. Of moral.qualities, intelligence 
and education he had a sufficient 
share however ; and Mr, Button had 
conceived the idea of endeavoring to 
make these qualities the basis of 
some employment for Adrian in 
some department of his own busi- 
ness. 

There had been before this more or 
less skirmishing, so to speak, though 
of a reasonably good-humored kind, 
between the two men, on the general 
subject of Adrian’s.prospects. They 
had — very naturally —not exchan- 
ged their full opinions of each other, 
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nor of matters and things in general ; 
but they knew very well how they 
differed, and they were willing enough 
to.come to some understanding if pos- 
sible. Mr, Button did not avow, it is 
true, that once forall this was Adri- 
an’s opportunity to accept or refuse a 
lucrative establishment for life, in his 
business as well as in his family. Nor 
did Adrian avow his repugnance for 
many of the surroundings of his be- 
trothed and of. her relatives, nor the 
sacrifice of inclination and enjoyment _ 
which a business careér would inflict 
upon him. They both knew very 
well however what to-day’s meeting 
was. It was like the Peace of 
Amiens; a diplomatically friendly 
negotiation between powers naturally 
hostile, for preventing or postponing 
an open rupture. 

Adrian, who as it happened had 
never visited the office before, after 
some stumbling and fumbling in the 
outer darkness, at last deciphered 
the legend on the tin sign by the aid 
of a lucifer match, and entering, was 
shown into the presence. Mr. Button 
received him in his pleasantest man- 
ner, that is, with a nod, a grin, and a 
shake of the hand, without getting out 
of his chair. 

“Wal, how air ye? Seddown. 
Gilad to see ye.” 

Adrian, as he replied, took the 
chair which the publisher indicated, 
and the latter continued : 

“Seen the wimmen folks to-day? 
Heard on ‘ye yesterday afternoon.” 

“Yes; I could only run up for a 
few moments yesterday, but. I made 
quite a call this morning. They sent 
me .off, at last, Mr. Button ;— they 
had to go to The Shadowing Wings, 
and Mrs. Button said I had no busi- 
-ness with the babies.” 

“Oh, wal; every man must git up 
his own; I spose she meant. Won't 

















stay with us, I spose, this time nei- 
ther ?” 

““T ‘can’t, ‘really, ‘without turning 
your house upside down,” said Adrian 
with a smile. “I’ve so many, people 
‘to see, and so many places to go to 
and so many things to do, that it 
would be nothing’ but a plague to you ; 
IT shouldn’t ‘be on hand at meals nor 
‘bed time, nor any time.” 

“ All right; ‘all the better for me ; 
T’have to ‘be as regular.as clockwork 
of late years; a little thing puts me 
out, now. ‘Though T shouldn’t budge 
an inch ‘for you, nor nobody else — 
can’t, in fact. But ma’s rather fuuny 
about her housekeepin’, and it’s jest 
as well not to annoy her. You're jest 
‘in season here, any way. One o’ my 
clerks is out, and there’s a lot o’ little 
things that he usually helps me with, 
that I ought to see to before I say a 
word to ye. Now spose you jest 
take hold with me here a while and 
close out some on um?” 

“With all my heart,” said Adrian. 
It is possible that the clerk had been 
sent out. 

“Wal; the fust thing is, these let- 
ters” —he indicated two piles of a 
dozen or two each —“they’re kinder 
confidential, some on um, and I don’t 
like to put on a new clerk, so it comes 

jest right to git you instid. I always 
answer every thing right away. 
*Tain’t no way to do business, to have 
a lot o’ fag ends hangin round. 
Sfishunt unto the day is the evil 
thereof, without havin an extry lot 
on’t cold, left-over from yesterday.” 

With this sound practical exposition 
of a wise text, the publisher pushed 
over to Adrian some letter paper and 
writing materials, took up one of the 

piles of letters, and began: 

“There; these are. miscellaneous. 
T'll read um out, and then tell ye the 
substance of what to say, or dictate, 
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‘if’s necessary. Leave the ‘signature. 


Tl putithat in myself. Some on um 
don’t pequize no answer, bat I’ve kep 
um all, so’s you can see how they run, 
like the three blind mice.” 

* He took up the first letter, and read 
it aloud. It was dated in the city, 
and was as follows : 


Dear Sir: Knowing your Christian 
eharacter, goodness of heart and interest 
in the unfortunate, I write to explain to 
you my sad situation, being fully confident 
that you will help me. I am a regular 
attendant at Dr. Toomston’s church, 


— “that’s sad, — commented 
Mr. Button — 


but believe there is a greater Spiritual 
‘Church in which'we are all members. 1 
have been favored with some spiritual 
gifts among the recent revelations from 
the spirit world, which I have tried to 
cultivate, but I have not: been favored in - 
the things of this life, as you have, and I 
am in -great poverty and sorrow, not 
knowing wherewith to procure the means 
of living, nor-clothes to wear, nor a shel- 
ter formy head. AsI ama stranger to 
you, I respectfully invite you to investi- 
gate my case personally. My present 
abode is at No. ——,‘eorner Sixth Avenue 
and —— Street, Room 24, top floor. Do 
not neglect me, I implore you; for what 
isto you but one drop out of the bucket 
will be to me a rescue from the utmost 
‘suffering. I am daily in fear of being 
even thrust out into the street, by ‘an un- 
merciful landlord. So hoping’to recéive 
at once of your charity, I remain in truth 
and love 
Yours sincerely 

AMELIA Griggs. 

“There,” .said Mr. Button, with a 
serious face. 

“Shall you go?” asked Adrian, 
who, not being rich, had .not found 
out what a begging letter is, and 
really felt quite sorry for poor Amelia 
Griggs. , 

“Go!” said Mr. Button, with en- 
ergy, — “not. much.. No. black mail 
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for me, thank you. If that woman 
could get me up there once, I should 
have my choice between maintaining 
_ her afterwards, or some kind of a 
scandal. She’s a spiritualist too, or 
she says so; that’s rather queer, all 
by itself.” 

“But suppose Mrs. Button pr Ann 
should look her up ?” — 

“Oh pshaw! you’re green, Adrian. 
It’s a regular begging letter. I git 
sometimes a dozen in a day. I kep 
a lot of ‘um at fust, but I found I 
should have to have a house on pur- 
pose, and I fling um all in the waste- 
basket now. So much for that.” 

And he suited the action to the 
word. But Adrian, not quite able to 
accept this harsh decree, and at any 
tate desirous to keep the letter as a 
curiosity, asked for it. 

“ Why, certain ;” and he gave it to 
him — “but my boy, don’t you git 
mixed up with no sech critters, — now 
mind that/ Once forall, in this city, 
when you look into cases of charity 
and particularly when you talk with 
wimmen, unless you know exactly 
where you air, either stop before you 
begin, or have your witnesses with 
you. Why, I won’t talk with no wim- 
men in this very office, except it 
should be my own family or so, with- 
out openin’ them doors wide so’s to hev 
my clerks see what’s a goin on.” 

Adrian opened his eyes as wide as 
Mr. Button his doors, at discovering 
a state of things that many a respect- 
able citizen fully understands to his 
great cost and discomfort. 

“Wal,” resumed the other, “the 
next thing on the programme will be 
something else, as the nigger minstrels 
say.” 

So he took up the next letter. It 
was a request for mon8y for a politi- 
cal purpose. “Note in the upper 
right hand corner,” observed Mr. But- 
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ton, “yes, politély, with check. The 
number for filing goes in tother cor- 
ner. I'll git it back agin, in some 
shape, one o’ these days.” 

The’ next was a notice of an insur- 
ance premium due; and there fol- 
lowed an invitation to @ church fair, 
a notice to serve on a jury, a letter 
from a conveyancer about the title to 
certain real estate, and.so on. To 
most of these a word or two sufficient- 
ly indicated the reply; a few re- 
quired answers dictated in full, which 
were accordingly executed on the 
spot. 

The extreme difference in the na- 
tures of the two men was well illus- 
trated by the contrast in their appear- 
ance as they sat at their work at the 
same table. One was tall, the other 
only middle-sized ; one was singularly 
light, swift and easy in all his mo- 
tions, the other not exactly clumsy, 
but at least deliberate and unelastic. 
Both were light rather than dark in 
personal colors, but the young man’s 
fine glossy dark brown hair, clear 
well opened eyes, and delicate skin 
announced great fineness of texture 
throughout, while Mr. Button’s thick 
close-cut hair, strong and coarse, was 
of a dull indistinct sandy hue, so to 
speak of no color whatever; and its 
stubbly growth was somewhat as if 
he had saved up old scrubbing-brushes 
to make him a wig of. He was close 
shaven, while Adrian’s beard and 
mustache, naturally growing shapely 
and full, were untouched by steel — it 
is to be observed that now-a-days no 
man is described until beard and 
mustache have been accounted for. 
Thus, Button’s square coarse jaws, 
his rather full and not very shapely 
lips, and blunt fleshy nose took a 
complete relief upon his head, which 
was not very large; and as his neck 
was thick and short, the back and 
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base of his brain relatively full, and 
the top of his head shallow, the result 
was a contracted and little look not at 
all beautiful, and which the quite re- 
spectable development of the lower 
or perceptive part of his forehead was 
not of itself able to compensate. Even 
the long upper lip, so usually held a 
mark of practical sense, rather in- 
creased than diminished the ungain- 
liness of the face. His shoulders and 
chest were massive, as indeed was the 
whole frame; so that he gave the im- 
pression of a slow rock-like strength, 
which was doubly striking as con- 
trasted with the grace and ease of the 
younger man. A last odd finish was 
given to Mr. Button’s face by a fan- 
tasy of nature, which had framed his 
thick sandy eyebrows in two round 
uplifted arches, giving a rather funny 
fixed look of astonishment to his face, 
which was the more ludicrous as it 
was the exact opposite of his solid, 
rugged, resolute and firmly poised 
mental character. The one man lived, 
so to speak, in coarse heavy bone and 
muscle; the other, in swift blood and 
lightning-quick nerve force. It was 
the contrast in full between the fleshly 
man, and the spiritual man. When 
the first pile of letters was despatched, 
Mr. Button directed Adrian to write 
out the answers as noted, and draw- 
ing the dictated letters to him, read 
them over, and remarked with evi- 
dent pleasure, after signing them, 
“Fustrate, fustrate. That’s what 
I call par excellence. You write the 
fastest of any feller I ever see, to write 
so plain.” 
Adrian smiled as he replied that 
he was very glad to suit; he left Mr. 
- Button to suppose that the smile was 
caused wholly by this pleasure, al- 
though it was in fact partly due to 
the new use made by Mr. Button of 
two words from the French tongue; 
34 
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the worthy gentleman no doubt con- 
founding them with their English 
fac-similes, which indeed furnished a 
very suitable meaning. 

“T’ve taken pains enough with my 
hand-writing,” he added, “to be en- 
titled to some credit for that. I be- 
lieve I could run a writing school on 
a new and original plan of my own, 
and a good one.” 

“Could, hay? Plan of your own, 
hay? What's that, I’d like to know?” 
asked Mr. Button, with an accent 
that seemed to intimate something 
like: Fine plan such a chap as you are 
is likely to hit on! 

“Why,” said the young man, “I'd 
teach just the opposite of the ordinary 
commercial hand-writing teachers. 
They try to teach a handsome hand 
first, then a rapid one, and a legible 
one last, if it happens so. Now I’d 
have these three things to do, in- 
stead; First, write plain. Second, 
write fast. Third, write pretty.” 

“ Wal, I declare,” said the senior, 
“ Adrian, I didn’t know you’d got so 
much practical sense. You're right, 
sure as you’re alive. You can, really ; 
you can make money on that plan, 
certain. Wal, we sha’n’t git through 
here by organizin no writin’ schools 
this mornin.” 

And he turned again to the remain- 
ing letters. These were as speedily 
and satisfactorily despatched, and Mr. 


‘Button, as he shoved them aside, ob- 


served, 

“There; so far so good. Them’s 
all ready to number and file. The 
answers must be press-copied. John!” 
he shouted. 

One of the clerks entered, and was 
set to take the copies. Mr. Button 
looked at his watq@h. 

“T declare it’s later than I thought. 
I’ve gut to run across to Broadway 
for a while — now these business let- 
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ters are more particular; got to dic- 
tate most of them ” — and he paused. 

“Why,” said Adrian, “dictating 
. don’t take long. IT’ll take down the 
answers inshorthand. Then you can 
- go, and I'll have them all extended 
when you come back.” 

“T want to know! Can ye?” 
exclaimed Mr. Button, once more 
agreeably surprised. “Wal, we'll 
try it.” And in a very littie while 
the answers were all taken down 
ready for writing out, and Mr. But- 
ton took his hat and coat. 

“T had a short-hand feller once for 
a while,” he remarked, “but he 
wasn’t good for nothin’ else, and he 
didn’t know his own trade so but 
what I had to dictate half his work 
to him over agin. I didn’t keep 
him but two days; told him I wasn’t 
goin’ to have him learn his own 
business at my expense, and shipt 
him. Hain’t thought much o’ short 
hand sence that. Praps you'll do 
better.” 

And off he went, leaving Adrian 
busy at his writing, which occupied 
him nearly up to the return of the 
publisher. The answers were now read 
over, fully approved, the press copies 
taken as before, the originals num- 
bered and filed, and the day’s corres- 
pondence was attended to. 

“That last letter there,” observed 
Mr. Button, “that there wasn’t no an- 


swer to, from that air old Doctor Gid- 


dins that said he couldn’t do no sech 
. thing, —T’ll have the old feller’s 
name sure, if he is a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. That’s jest what I’m a goin 
to buy of him. But there’s two pints 
to tend to before that. One’s about 
a book, and tother’s about a man. 
The book’s here — or at least:the plan 
on’t is, and the man’s a comin; or if 
he ain’t it’s his resk, for I wrote him 
ef he wasn’t here at half past twelve 


exact, I wouldn’t have nothin to say to _ 


him. He wants to git some territory 
for my Histry o’ the Bible. Tain’t 
likely it’s in him, anyhow. Good 
agents are about as plenty as hen’s 
teeth. But we'll soon find out.” 

“Territory?” said Adrian — 
“what's that? ” 

“Why, I own the hull United 
States,” said Mr. Button, adding 
with a grin, — “for the sale of my 
publications, I mean. Now ef a feller 
comes’n wants to git an agency — say 


the Histry, now—the fust thing 


is to see ’f he can sell a book.” 

“Why,” said Adrian, “how can 
you tell that?” 

“T reckon you'll see how I can tell, 
before you git out o’ this office, ef 
that feller comes as he agreed. I'll 
open his eyes, unless he’s smart, I 
tell ye—and yourn too, smart’s ye 
be !— Wal; spose I find he can sell. 
Next thing is, is there any territory. 
This book’ll tell ;”” — Mr. Button se- 
lected a thin folio volume from the 
pile on the table and opened it — 
“This is my record of the hull United 
States, as fur’z I’ve lotted deestricks 
out on’t to sell the Histry o’ the 
Bible. You see, the agents are my 
army, and I’m like the centurion in 
the Bible; I say unto um to come, and 
go, and do. it, and they do; and if 
they don’t, they ketch it! I make 
every man stand in his lot, and work 
it thoroughly too, I tell ye! But 
about this book :”” — 

Here Mr. Button took from a 
drawer a written paper, and read aloud 
a very long title, beginning with the 
words “Useful Information,” end- 
ing with the imprint,viz., “Published 
by Subscription Only. T. Button. 
New York;” and having between 
the two, after that fashion of sub- 
scription books which is so disgusting 
to practical printers of good taste, 
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what really amounted to a whole 
table of contents, showing in substance 
that the work therein described was 
or was to be a sort of encyclopedic 
collection of receipts for cooking, 
recipes for simple medicines, rules for 
farming affairs, directions for plan- 
ning and calculating various mechani- 
cal processes, arithmetical tables, 
forms for simple written instruments, 
— in short a most extensive miscella- 
ny of information, necessarily of the 
greatest convenience provided always 


it should be trustworthy. 


“There,” added Mr. Button, as he 
ended, “my fust name for that was, 
“ Button’s Every Thing.” 

“More striking,”’ commented Adrian. 

“Praps so,” said the publisher; 
“but these sensation titles won’t do 
for my way of doin’ business, no 
more’n sensation books. I can’t do 
nothin’ without a book that’s really 
right up and-down valable. When 
I’ve gut that, then I can bear on jest 
as hard as I like, and the more’s said 
about the book the better. That’s the 
way I’ve made my money, — by 
givin’ right good goods —better’n ‘I 
agreed, every time, and puttin’ on a 
tre-menjus pressure.” 

Adrian, who had never closely 
looked into such matters, was quite 
man enough to perceive and to ad- 
mire the real breadth of view, the 
just sense, and the vast energy, that 
these statements implied, and he said 
as much, to the evident gratification 
of Mr. Button. 

“ But how do you make people buy 
the book?” he inquired, — just as 
one of the clerks looked in to -say 
that Mr. Jacox, and another gentle- 
man, were present. 

“Show um both right in,” an- 
swered Button, adding, — to Adrian, 
—“That’s jest exactly what I’m a 
goin’ to show ye.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two men came in. One was a tall 
or rather a long man; oldish, lean, 
seedy, solemn, with a hollow chest, 
a long lean face, and an unwholesome 
dusky unclean complexion. He wore 
a rusty black suit, and a stock in- 
stead of a cravat. 

“Mr. Jacox ?” asked Button. 

“No,” said the other man, quickly. 
“My name’s Jacox.” He was a 
brisk little fellow, it might be either 
thirty-five or forty years old, dry, 
jerky, with twinkling light-blue eyes, 
straight whitish hair, whitish eye- 
brows, a voluble quick utterance, and 
every appearance of absolute confi- 
dence in Mr. Jacox. 

Mr. Button looked for a moment 
at the two men, decided which was 
worth attending to, and proceeded to 
eliminate the surd, as the algebraists 
say. 

“ Seddown, gentlemen,” he said, to 
begin with; “Glad to see ye.” 

They saddown, not knowing — nor 
did Mr. Button either—that this 
form of the verb “to sit” viz., with 
a d, is really a close approach to the 
primeval Aryan root. 

‘Did you want to see me?” he 
asked of the desolate long rusty man. 

“Yes,” replied he in a dejected 
tone. 

“Wal?” barked Button, inquir- 
ingly and disapprovingly in a sin- 
gle loud harsh syllable,—“ Here I 
be.” 

“Uh-uh-uh-m,” began the long 
man, with a long cough, apparently 
only a cough of habitual preface; and 
he added, with a spiritless manner, 
“T was stopping in the city for a few 
days, and not having any occupation 
just at present — I am a member of 
the ministerial profession, sir — but 
not being engaged just now, I thought 
I would confer with you on the sub- 
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ject of undertaking to engage in the 
sale of some of your publications.” 

Button moved impatiently in his 
chair. 

* No use, Mr. Mr. 
You can’t sell my books.” 

The long man, as if unaccustomed 
to such direct and uncompromising 
speech, started perceptibly, and looked 
aghast fora moment, as if some one 
had “spatted” him in the face with 
-a cold wet hand. 

“ Uh-uh-uh-uh-m,” he began again ; 
“T trust, sir, that the fact of my 
being a minister of the gospel” — 

“Not the least in the world,” in- 
terrupted Button —“ Nothin’ of the 
kind. You hain’t gut the root -o’ the 
matter in ye— that’s the long and 
the short on’t. You can’t sell books. 
You can’t sell nothin’. I hain’t no 
use for ye. A hundred sech fellers 
as you couldn’t sell a baby a tract. 
It’s jizmI want. Piety ain’t no count 
in the subscription book business. Nor 
ministers neither; only men. I’d 
like to ’commodate ye, my friend, but 
taint no kind o’ use. Good mornin’. 
I’m very busy. John!” he shouted 
again to his clerk, who instantly ap- 
peared — “ Show this gentleman out.” 

And without paying the least at- 
tention to the confounded long man, 
who coughed again in full, and would 
have begun another circumlocution, 
Mr. Button made a sudden half-face, 
and addressed Jacox. 

“ Now, Mr. Jacox, your turn. So 
you want to git some territory to sell 
my Histry o’ the Bible? ” 

“Yes,” said Jacox. But both he 
and Adrian wore looks that testified 
to an uncomfortable sensation in view 
of the dismissal of the poor broken- 
down clergyman, who had as it were 
gradually been extracted from the 
room in a state of astonished but 
feeble indignation. 








no use. 


“Hmh!” snuffed the publisher, 
vigorously. ‘That chap would have 
sot there ’n talked all day long ’f I’d 
alet him. No more goin him than 
there is in a broken-backed snek. 
Sell books! No wonder he hain’t got 
noengagement. What’s he good for, 
I'd like to know? He may be wuth 
somethin a preachin, for what I 
know, where they only want a kind 
o nuss to git um asleep, but I don’t 
believe he can save no souls. Forty 
sech preachers couldn’t convert a rat, 
let alone a sinner in britches! All 
the used up ministers in the world, 
I blieve, think they can make their 
everlastin fortins a sellin books. 
They’re the wust and meanest fail- 
ures on um all. I’ve lost money 
enough and time enough with um, I 
tell ye, before this. I shuck um off 
mighty quick now.” 

This was not, perhaps, very chari- 
table, except in that range of- charity 
that begins at home; but the two 
hearers felt that it was hard sense, 
and business-like. Button went on: 

“ Married, Mr. Jacox?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where’s yer famly ? ” 

“ North Denmark, Connecticut.” 

“ References ?” 

Jacox had at once begun to be un- 
easy under this inquisition, probably 
thinking it only another mode of 
prefacing a rejection, and being a 
person of no great patience, and hav- 
ing a good deal of free and independ- 
ent American citizenship about him, 
he snatched out a pocket-book and hast- 
ily drew forth some bank bills, which 
he exhibited, saying at the same time, 
with extreme swiftness of utterance, 

“Well, by thunder, I’d about as 
soon expect to give references to run 
a gin mill as to run the subscription 
book business. I can pay my way, 
and do my work, and do exactly as I 
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agree. References! I snum! Well, 
by ginger, you can write to Noyes 
and Skittery of Hartford, if you 
want to. They don’t want me to 
leave’em. But I won’t give no man 
no references ! ” 

“ Don’t kick before you’re spurred, 
Mr. Jacox,” placidly observed Mr. 
Button. “I like your spunk. I 
think it’s possible you and I may agree, 
and if we do, and you do as I say, 
you'll make a comfortable independ- 
ence in a few years. But you say 
you’ve bin one of Noyes and Skit- 
tery’s agents?” ~ 

“Yes I do, and right smart men 
they are. Why, they made not less’n 
three thousand dollars last year just 
on outfits they sold to agents.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Button, weight- 
ily, “I don’t make no money a sellin 
one book and a canvassin book 
apiece to my agents for an outfit. I 
don’t make money off my agents. I 
can do better. I make money for 
um. I made last year twenty thou- 
sand dollars, not off a nasty little 
mess of outfits, but off one work I 
published. And my agents made 
forty-five thousand.” 

Jacox opened his eyes. 

“T don’t say nothin against Noyes 
and Skittery,” resumed the chieftain ; 
“T know um to be good men and 
smart men. But their system ain’t 
my system, and my agents can’t use 
no system but mine. I hain’t no ex- 
pectation that Noyes and Skittery’ll 
like mine, no more’n I like theirn. 
But look a here, Mr. Jacox ;— the 
bigger share you git of the sixty 
thousand do: ”— Mr. Button 
pronounced with an emphasis like 
one that carves colossal words on a 
pyramid of granite— “of the sixty 
thousand dollars my agents shall 
make, this year, on my new Histry 
0’ the Bible, — the more you git on’t, 
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the better I shall be pleased, — sup- 
posin you take a holt.” 

Adrian himself, not at all inclined 
nor accustomed to look at things from 
the pecuniary side, began to feel the 
influence of this powerful passion for 
wealth that smouldered so hotly in 
the strong and large though low na- 
ture of Mr. Button. In spite of him- 
self it stimulated him from under- 
neath, as where a mass of coal on 
‘fire, burning under ground, heats and 
drives up an unnatural growth of 
vegetation on the surface above it, 
too rank for the cool clear air on the 
mountain. As for Jacox, a quick- 
thoughted and vivid creature, and 
eager for wealth after the genuine 
sharp-witted Yankee fashion, even if 
possible more than Button in propor- 
tion as he was poorer, he was not 
merely smouldering. He was white 
hot already, though with correct busi- 
ness habit he was trying desperately 
to seem totally indifferent. He could 
hardly sit still. Adrian fancied that 
as the little man sat there in his 
chair, he could hear him fizz and see 
him thrill in the new-fangled scien- 
tific manner, —and he said to him- 
self, “ Heat a Mode of Motion.” 

Mr. Button, indeed, was under a 
full head of steam. He had seen at 
once that Jacox would make a capital 
agent, and he was fully resolved to 
capture him on the spot. Besides, 
he wanted to show Adrian how to 
handle Men. He resumed; as one 
might say, to change the figure, he 
re-opened his broadside of hot shot. 

“Now, Mr. Jacox, I'll be plain 
with ye, for that’s the best way. I 
like your looks; and I b’lieve you 
and I can do fustrate by each other. 
But you can’t sell no books for me 
not on your plan. I'll jest tell ye a 
little about mine, and if you don’t 
like, why, there’s no harm done. Ef 
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ye.do, it’s a thing agreed. Now, — 
sellin’ books is like workin’ land. It 
can be done shallow, or deep. Your 
way —I don’t mean no disrespect to 
nobody, Mr. Jacox, but it’s my way 
of explainin’ things— your way’s 
what I call the Skitteryskimmery 
System. Your firm rakes in a rij- 
ment—I should say a brigade, I 
reckon, of fellers, anybody they can 
- git—the more the better, because the 
firm wants to save itself if it can jest 
by sellin outfits alone. And any man 
that can lay down the price of an out- 
fit’s enlisted. Then they give out 
territory jest as fast as they can, the 
- faster the better, and they send out 
their agents jest like them locusts 
that come up over the land of Egypt, 
and they skitter and skim over the 
hull country in about three months 
or six months, ’n sell what they can, 
and deliver the books, and the hull 
thing’s over. And the next six 


months or the next year it’s jest so 
over again with another book, and so 
on; and no book don’t sell for more’n 
a year at the outside, and the coun- 
try gits jammed and choked with 
trash that ain’t fit to be read. <Ain’t 
that so, Mr. Jacox?” 


Jacox laughed. “Something of 
that kind, Mr. Button.” 

“ Wal— my system is the Subsoil 
System. I don’t employ no agent un- 
til I’ve seen him and talked to him 
and found out what he can do, and 
shown him how, if he don’t know al- 
ready, for I do know, Mr. Jacox! and 
the proof on’t isthe money I’ve made. 
And when he’s taken territory I 
make him stay there and sell and re- 
port to me and sell and report to me 
until he’s worked every house in his 
deestrict——-every house! And my 
books’ll sell for ten years, for twenty 
years, and they’re better and better 
all the time, for I keep improvin on 
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em, so’s’t every subscriber gits all I 
promise him and a good deal o’ the 
time more too. — Now, Mr. Jacox, do 
you know how to sell a customer a 
book ?” 

“ Why,” said the little man, great- 
ly impressed by the intense manner 
and weighty matter of Mr. Button’s 
address, —* Why, I’ve been in the 
habit of thinking so ;.and I’ve sold a 
good many books; but I'll say this, 
Mr. Button — that I’m ready to take 
your directions.” 

“ Now ye talk like a man o’ sense,” 
said Button. “ Here,” —and taking 
up a copy of the History of the Bible, 
he held it out to Mr. Jacox, adding, 
— “ Now sell me that book.” 

Jacox looked puzzled. 

“T mean it. I mean exactly that. 
Sell me that book! 
D—n a book agent anyhow! Cussed 
piratical villins!” — 

Jacox, without a word, took the 
volume, and rose from his chair. But- 
ton seized a pen, turned to the table, 
and began to write assiduously. 

“Mr. Button, I believe?” said 
Jacox, in a prompt and sharp but 
good natured voice. 

Button just glanced up and then 
down again, saying, gruffly, “ Yes. 
What want? ” 

Jacox laid the book on the table, 
open to the title-page. 

“There, Mr. Button. You’re a man 
of family. That book will do more to 
keep your children honest and safe in 
their morals and their practice, than 
all the Sunday schools in York State. 
You’ve got to own it.” 

“Get out with your book!” ex- 
claimed Button, slapping down the 
cover of the book and giving it a slide 
so angry and vicious that it flew quite 
over the edge of the table. 

Jacox caught it neatly in the air, 
laid it right back where it was before, 
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open just the same, and went straight 
on in exactly the same tone, barely 
making a semicolon at the interrup- 
tion. 

“— As I was saying; now for in- 
stance; your daughter hears some- 
body say the Bible’s a humbug; she’s 
@ young innocent girl and don’t know 
good and evil. Or your son, and he 
thinks it’s smart to be an independent 
thinker. But when they come home 
and ask you or their mother about it, 
you just look up the points in this book 
and you set em all right, and save a 
fine young fellow that you’ve set your 
heart on, from going head first into 
infidelity, and all the wickedness that 
generally goes along with it.” 

— “You see,” broke off Jacox, all 
of a sudden, “ this is no fair shakes. I 
haven’t studied up the book. I don’t 
know any thing about it at all. I can’t 
sella book that I don’t understand. 
Neither could you; nor anybody. I 


can’t preach at random.” 

“ You’ve done very well, Mr. Jacox,” 
said Button with a smile — “That’s 
jest what I was a waitin’ to hear ye 
say. I was a lookin’ to see how long you 
could run your mill without any grist 


in’t. You’re the man I want,I guess. 
You ain’t afraid, and you don’t git 
upsot, and you don’t lose your temper. 
And if you’d a had the fax about that 
book well in your mind, how long would 
you have hung on to me? ” 

A fell look of bull-dog tenacity set- 
tled in the queer light-blue eyes of 
the little man as he answered with his 
teeth set together, 

“Till I had your name down for 
one or more copies, unless I died first.” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Button; “that’s 
extremely satisfactory; now I must 
go;—can you come in here to-morrow 
morning at nine exactly ?” 

Jacox said he could. 

“Then I'll make an arrangement 
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with ye that'll suit ye, I guess. I 
want to give ye some particklers about 
sellin too, that’ll be of service to ye. 
And see here ; —I wish you’d master 
this here ” — he took a printed thing 
like a sort of hand-bill or broad sheet 
off the table and gave it to him — 
“and see how full an account on’t 
you can give me in the mornin’. 
Adrian, you take one too — “he 
handed him one accordingly — “I 
want ye to see how these things are 
done. Good day, Mr. Jacox.” 

And with more cordiality than he 
had yet shown, the great man arose 
and gave his ‘new agent a hearty 
farewell shake of the hand. y 

When Jacox was gone, Button sat 
back in his chair with an air of weari- 
ness that rather surprised Adrian, and, 
wiping his forehead, he asked the lat- 
ter, 

“ What d’ye think o’ that?” 

“T didn’t know there was so much 
generalship in the business,” an- 
swered the young man. 

“ There is though — and it uses up 
the general, too. Tell ye what’tis, it 
spends a man’s life to put force into 
things like that. I’ve got that Jacox, 
— but I’m tired. I’ve grown kinder 
shaky, nervous a woman would call it. 
I can’t stan it as well as I could fifteen 
yearsago. I feel a queer kind o dizzi- 
ness every once in a while, and sorter 
pains in the back o my neck. I only 
wish myson Bill would take to the 
business — Really, I’d a bought my 
own book o Jacox if ’twould a sot Bill 
in the right path,” continued Mr. But- 
ton, with a queer painful smile — “I 
couldn’t help a thinkin on’t when he 
made them pints about a man’s chil- 
dren. But it’s too late now, I reckon. 
He must graduate at the law school, 
I spose, and travel, and be somethin 
or other —I’m sure I do’no what.” 

Mr. William Button was the only 
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and not particularly hopeful son of 
the capitalist. Among the suffi- 
ciently numerous deficiencies of our 
beloved country is, the want of an 
Education for the Children of the 
Rich. Physiological results of igno- 
rance and of consequent mistakes in 
the use of life— or perhaps instead 
of mistakes the term should be wrong 
conditions of society, —in our great 
business centres, make them often 
a sort of whirlpools into which good 
strains of blood are incessantly div- 
ing and disappearing. A strong 
eager resolute worker comes into the 
city, intent on wealth. He plunges 
into a career of furious unrelaxing va- 
cationless struggling for money, mar- 
ries, and he and his wife go straight 
on in the same road. Even while a 
young man, even though upright and 
pure of life, the freshness and cleanly 
vigor of his youth are soiled, dried, 
stagnated, enfeebled, by the hot fury 
of his money-making, the dead air 
of the city streets, a life without ex- 
ercise, vacation, or any health-giving 
constituent; and the children born 
to him are by a necessary result the 
physiological embodiments of mistake, 
unbalance, imperfection. They are 
born ill-constructed ; their very mar- 
row and pith has weak streaks in it; 
they are ships whose timbers had dry 
rot in them when they were framed. 
Now, of all the distinctions of man, 
the highest is, his infinite power of 
amendment, of reparation, of recov- 
ery, of improvement. Even for the 
strengthless sprouts of these unlucky 
city stocks, neither physiologist nor 
educator — scientific as we pretend to 
be — knows how great a measure of 
redemption might be secured by a prop- 
er education of mind and body. For 
our poor, our schools and our life af- 
ford it. In other countries, much is 
accomplished by the aid of wise and 
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just sentiments as to the responsibili- 
ty of inheritors of wealth. But with 
us, physiological ignorance prevents 
any remedy for the congenital weak- 
nesses of money-makers’ children, and 
social and moral ignorance prevents 
any remedy for the peculiar tempta- 
tions around the helpless little fools as 
they grow up. So the impartial self- 
limitations of nature are left to do 
their cold unerring work, and in, the 
second or third generation the abused 
race is extinct, by a vital reductio ad 
absurdum. But Mr. Button, though 
profoundly displeased at many things 
concerning his two children, and par- 
ticularly his son, — who was, in short, 
rather foolish and more than rather 
fast —could not imagine any reason 
for it. So like a practical man as he 
was, he said but little about it and did 
the best he could. 

People who are largely and instinc- 
tively kindly and desirous to help, 
often attract the confidences of others, 
without any purposes or advances 
of theirown. Women are most often 
called to such lovely offices ; but there 
are a few men who without having 
less of the masculine forces, have as it 
were superadded something of the 
feminine emotional and sympathetic 
endowment. Such was Adrian, and 
he had often met with experiences 
accordingly. He was the established 
confidant, ea officio, of all his friends. 
A stranger sitting by his side in 
the rail car would confess to him his 
disappointments in life, his  sor- 
rows and even — sometimes — his ill 
deeds; for until a late stage of the 
case-hardening of evil-doing, sin in 
most people is more or less consciously 
a sickness, a pain, and almost every- 
body longs for sympathy in sickness 
or pain. Even lost children and lost 
old women at the street corners 
always floated up to Adrian by this 




















unconscious attraction, to ask him the 
way; a stray dog, or a poor mewing 
outcast kitten infallibly trotted at his 
heels. And here was this big bull of 
a capitalist confessing griefs that he 
would hardly admit to himself, to the 
young man that he habitually looked 
on as a “kind o’ Nimshi ” — as is the 
funny Yankee term for a shiftless per- 
son; apparently from some fancied 
fithess of sound, rather than from any 
actual inefficiency recorded as belong- 
ing to the ancient Hebrew gentleman 
and progenitor of Jehu. 

Adrian, whose opinion of Mr. But- 
ton junior was certainly not higher 
than the father’s, found no adequate 
consolation to offer, but he argued as 
well as he could that there was plenty 
of time yet; and that many men had 
waited and doubted a long time before 
choosing their occupation; and that 
perhaps it was good fortune that the 
young man could afford to wait. But 
the shrewd publisher shook his head. 

“TI do’ know —we’ll hope for the 
best. — But there’s no use a talkin 
about it, anyhow. Now, as to my 
Useful Information. There’s a lot o 
work to be done on’t yet, and a Gen- 
eral Introduction to be writ, and I’d 
thought o makin on ye an offer to 
take holt on’t. I’ve got an old feller 
to daddy it, as I call it —I can have 
any I want out of a dozen, — with a 
D.D. to his name, that’ll let me put 
his name on the title-page. Nothin 
like havin handles to the author’s 
name; if he has as many as one 0 
these big steamboat engines, a stickin 
out everywhere, all the better. D:D. 
stands for Daddy, I reckon. Well, 
as I was a sayin, there’s room in this 
office for a smart man, and there’s 
money too.. One thing leads to an- 
other, ye know. Who knows what 
might come on’t? ” 

In truth, the promptness and neat- 
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ness with which Adrian had turned 
off his work as secretary, had greatly 
surprised and impressed Mr. Button, 
and had decided him almost on fhe 
instant to make somewhat such a 
proposition to the young man as he 
had thought of a hundred times. But 
he had always been held back by a no- 
tion that Adrian “couldn’t do noth- 
in,” as he would have phrased it, and 
still more by his not understanding. 
him. Natures like Button’s, whose 
morality is decently good, but whose 
highest aspirations are filled full by 
authority and by wealth, are perhaps 
the best that can be really happy in 
this world; for happiness is the suc- 
cessful exertion of the best of our fac- 
ulties. But the range of life that lies 
above, in thought ;— all that can be 
lived by seeing and feeling and pro- 
ducing beauty or truth or love —all 
the higher grades of activity are un- 
known to these merely materialist 
and executive minds. They are 
strongly built basements; they have 
no sunny upper rooms nor oratories 
with skylights. Accordingly Mr. 
Button was conscious that forceful as 
he knew himself, his weapons would 
not bite upon Adrian, and he was di- 
vided between displeasure which he 
was inclined to think just contempt, 
and another feeling which he would 
perhaps have called dislike; but it 
had a tinge of apprehension in it. 
There is always some fear toward a 
superior organization. It is as belong- 
ing to a higher—amore spiritual — 
range of being, that we are afraid of 
a ghost. To Button, Adrian was a 


kind of ghost — unpractical, intangi- 
ble, useless, scareful. 

Adrian in reply expressed a very 
honest surprise ; for he, understand- 
ing Button pretty well, was conscious 
of his sentiments, and had smiled to 
himself more than once at the idea 
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of their yoking together in business — 
for he had naturally thought of it, 
having thoughts active, discursive 
and many. But, he said, not having 
expected it, he could not at once de- 
cide ; and furthermore, he was to be so 
much occupied with divers affairs that 
in any event he would have to post- 
pone a reply for some weeks. To this 
Mr. Button agreed, with the. cautious 
remark “there ain’t nothin bindin 
in sejestions.” And thereupon the 
two left the office, Mr. Button to as- 
sault and carry the defences of the 
Reverend Doctor Giddings, and 
Adrian to undertake a hunt in Gow- 
ans’ antiquarian or rather second- 
hand book store, only a few blocks 
away in Nassau Street. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue visit of Adrian Scrope Chester 
to New York was for several pur- 
poses. The first of these, of course, 
was to enjoy some of those hours, — 
such as are always so blissful and so 
brief — in the permitted happiness of 
Miss Button’s society. Another was, 
to be present at the appreaching meet- 
ing of the Scrope Association. An- 
other was, to obtain the relief of a va- 
cation, or at least of a change of activi- 


ties, from the steady tediousness of his. 


drudging duty as Assistant Librarian. 
By passing this interval in New York, 
he was certain of the stimulus always 
offered by the swift and motley vari- 
ety of experiences which the great 
city is forever offering to the sojourner 
from without it— the said sojourner 
being for the most part, as the citi- 
zens know very well, the only person 
decently informed about what is going 
on in the city. And besides all 


these errands, there was still another; 
@ purpose which was in fact a secret 
of his own; in which he had already 
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been eagerly interested for several 
years. How eagerly, none can very 
well understand; except those who 
have themselves been possessed by 
that keen and absorbing sort of passion 
which belongs to pursuits intrinsi- 
cally not important, as if the trifling 
nature of the occupation itself were 
to be made up for by the correspond- 
ingly greater zeal it inspires. In the 
particular taste in question, Adrian 
was however only exhibiting one of 
the traits which belonged to the Scrope 
race, and exhibiting it in the pro- 
nounced manner natural to the mani- 
festations of that strong blood. 

The Scrope descendants generally, 
not exclusively Mr. Van Braam, Mr. 
Button, Adrian, and Scrope of Scrope, 
but a very respectable army. of kins- 
folk scattered by this time as is 
so commonly the case with New 
England families, into all manner of 
positions in life, and all over the 
United States, retained more or less 
of the vivid sentiment of kinship and 
the pride of good descent, as well as 
the sturdy moral quality, the mental 
activity and the liking for good liter- 
ature, which belonged to their best 
known Puritan ancestors. Indeed, 
even a special trait of the literary 
tendency of the race — the taste for 
collecting and recording — remained 
often distinct and recognizable, as he- 
reditary in this race of Yankee yeomen 
and men of business, as the like in the 
old French family of De Thou or the 
noble English house of Spencer. 

Thus it came to pass that there 
were in existence a score at least, and 
very likely thrice as many, manu- 
script copies of the document which 
was connected with Adrian’s visit to 
the famous establishment of Mr. 
William Gowans in Nassau Street, if 
not a cause of it; and of which he 
had in fact at the time of that visit 














one such copy safely bestowed in his 
pocket-book. This document was all 
that was left of the will of Adrian 
Scroope the Refugee ; and this will, — 
a holograph, as the collectors call it, 
viz., a document written throughout 
by its maker or author, instead of 
being written by some one else in 
order to be signed by him, — and two 
signatures, were in fact all the exist- 
ing record evidence of his personal 
presence in America, so far as had 
hitherto become known to antiquaries. 
There were reports, suspicions, and 
traditions in abundance, and of very 
great circumstantial weight; but, as 
Mr. Van Braam very well knew, and 
had explained to young Scrope, this 
was the extent of the certainties. 
Exactly this dearth of information it 
was, which obviously enough was go- 
ing to be the great difficulty in the 
way of establishing any American 
claim by inheritance upon the very 
large sum which was represented as 
ready to be delivered to whomsoever 
should prove his right as heir to the 
regicide colonel, Adrian Scroope. 

The will in question had been 
proved in Hartford, in 1728, and 
was executed the year before, as ap- 
peared from that half of the attesta- 
tion to that effect, which remained. 
This date indicated that the maker of 
the will had attained to a full measure 
of that long life which was an almost 
invariable possession of such Scroope 
descendants as were strongly marked 
with either the physical or mental 
traits of therace. For, Adrian Scroope 
the Refugee, having fled to New Eng- 
land after his father’s execution in 
1660, was then a man grown, accord- 
ing to the current tradition, and ac- 
cording to reason. If he were twenty 


years old in 1660, he would of course 
be eighty-seven in 1727, the year of 
the execution of the will. 
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The original will was drawn upon 
a page of foolscap paper, and the por- 
tion remaining was such a strip as 
would be torn out of a bound book by 
some one snatching at a leaf in haste. 
It was the outer half, torn roughly 
down the middle of the leaf from top 
to bottom; and — if this theory about 
a book was true, for there was no evi- 
dence on the subject—it had been 
on the left hand page as you open the 
book, for it was the left hand half of 
the lines which had been preserved. 
As antiquaries know very well, paper 
was used economically in the early 
days of New England, as if a costly. 
thing, and this will was, accordingly, 
though verbose in style, written in a 
small, crowded, though clear and 
clerkly hand, wonderfully firm and 
steady for so old a writer; so that the 
whole instrument, signatures, attesta- 
tions and all, was easily contained upon 
the single page. 

The original half was in the hands, 
of a well known antiquarian and col- 
lector, Philetus Stanley of East Hart- 
ford, — and should naturally be there 
still, as he is himself, like Adrian 
Scrope Chester, a descendant from the 
Deidamia named in the will. What 
was left upon this mutilated page 
throws various lights upon hereditary 
Scrope traits, and is not without inter- 
est as aspecimen of the wordy style of 
its period, as well as of the thorough 
manner in which it was then usual 
to imbue business documents with a 
formal piety. It is not meant that 
this piety was insincere, but that it 
was superfluous. Many an old deed 
of those days begins, not “To all 
persons to whom these presents shall 
concern,” but “To all CHRISTIAN 
people to whom” &c.—as if faith 
need not be kept with the heathen. 
In like manner was it, that the most 
dishonest of merchants as much as 
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the most honest, would in old times 
put “Laus Deo” at the head of a 
new set of books. The same notion 
is to-day alive in those who are striv- 
ing for a law to enforce the acknowl- 
edgment of God in all constitutions, 
laws, conveyances of real estate, 
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notes of hand and bills for groceries. 

The body of the existing portion 
of the so-called Scrope Will was as 
follows, omitting the witnesses’ names 
and theattestation of proof. The tes- 
tator’s signature was lost, all except 
the first two letters. 


20th of ye second m° called April, 1727. I Ad 
at present sojourning in Hartford on the C 
being at this tyme sick and weake in body, yett 
and mercy of the Lord retaining my full unde 
icular my purposes often heretofore expressed, doe d 
my last will and testament as Followeth : 

My miserable and sinfull bodie to bé bur 
with y® leaste cost and pomp y‘ decently may 
testimony against y® heathen custome of vaine show 
beseech to be regarded. And my soul I comitt un 
in full faith and trust in his kindness to me a worm 
fied that my state be whatsoever he chooseth. 

And whereas I am of right entitled to all 
personall which was or should have been that of Ad 
ther within y® realme of England, and Whereas I 
nall lyfe of others and myselfe than for the thinges of 
temporall in New England is therefore but small: 

And whereas my daughter Adriana hath disob 
things, and especially in marrying Philipp Van Booraem, 
my deare daughter Deidamia hath been loving & ob 
and in particular hath been the staffe of my old age, N 
of my aforesaid purposes already often expressed, 
queath all my temporall estate both real and person 
soever, lands, tenements and hereditaments, whether 
wrongfully or otherwise withheld from me, whether sit 
bookes in y® chest with name and armes of Scroope 
and all goods, chattels and choses in action of every 
and that without prejudice or unkindness to my deare son 
of said Hartford, presently contracted in 
To my said deare daughter Deidamia and her he 
fullest and amplest estate therein that may be. 


Many careful and repeated studies 
had been made upon this mutilated 
record; for it was a chief centre of 
interest to a somewhat numerous 
family connection, and it presented a 
less fascinating though yet very at- 


Ad 


tractive problem to the local antiqua- 
ries of Connecticut—a_ persistent, 
hard-headed, and sharp-witted tribe 
of close reasoners, shrewd investigators 
and determined searchers, though 
not numerous. 























“ Oh few and small their numbers were, 
A handful of sharp men.” 


The conclusions drawn from the 
Will are not very difficult to discern, 
however. Some of them of course, 
were reckoned certain, and others 
uncertain. Thus: it was considered 
clear that the testator was a person 
of deep piety, after the type of his 
period; strong and enduring: in re- 
sentment, yet disinterested and be- 
neficent ; that he was of original and 
decided. ways of thinking, as was 
shown by his unconventional notions 
about funerals; that he believed him- 
self entitled to property of some 
kind in England; that whatever he 
could give was given exclusively to 
his daughter Deidamia, — undoubt- 
edly that Deidamia Throop who is well 
known to have married John Chester 
of Windsor; that he had a son, 
whom he had probably provided for 
as is often the case, by what are 
called “advancements” or gifts dur- 
ing his life, and who therefore took 
nothing by this will; that although 
no express words of disinheriting 
were used, nothing whatever was 
given to the disobedient daughter 
Adriana, married to the Dutchman 
Philipp Van Booraem or Van Braam. 
The tenacious character of the Scropes 
was evidenced in such minor matters 
as the language and handwriting, 
which were rather that of the Com- 
monwealth, when the writer was a 
boy at school, than of the period of 
Swift and Addison, at which the in- 
strument was executed. It was clear 
enough alsothatachest carved with the 
Scrope name and arms, and containing 
books, had been given to Deidamia. 

But — however weighty the pre- 
sumptions in ‘the case might be, and 
although the testator’s given name 
began with the two letters “Ad ”— 
and although both the body of the 
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will and these two letters, especially 
the very characteristic and strikingly 
designed capital A were admitted to 
be in the same handwriting with the 
two existing signatures of Adrian 
Scroope, and although no other rea- 
sonable hypothesis would account for 
a daughter of the uncommon name 
of Adriana, and ,although it was 
specified that the chest with the 
“bookes” bore the name and arms of 
Scroope —in spite of all these cu- 
mulative circumstances, they were cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, and the 
more cautious authorities hesitated 
to affirm positively that the will was 
absolutely that of Adrian Scroope, son 
and heir of Colonel Adrian Scroope 
the Regicide Judge. It may, they 
reasoned, be that of the Reverend 
Adeodatus Throop, minister of a small 
society in New London County, after- 
wards known as New Concord, and 
by law ‘incorporated as the town of 
Bozrah in May 1786 ;— and, whose 
son or grandson Benjamin Throop, 
succeeding him in his spiritual charge, 
having graduated at Yale College 
in 1734, was ordained Jan. 3, 1739, 
and became his successor in his 
spiritual office, living to a great age 
and dying, still after the good old 
fashion the settled minister at New 
Concord or Bozrah, in 1785. 

It is very true, however, that an- 
other family tradition identified the 
two, Adrian Scroope and Adeodatus 
Throop. This tradition was a con- 
stant and unvarying one, and had be- 
come an unquestioned article of faith 
among the Scrope descendants. It 
was, that Adrian Scroope had been 
hunted for by the officers of the crown 
at the same time with his father, viz. 
in 1660, and had indeed only escaped 
from them by great presence of mind 
and a shrewd deceit. The party of 
officers had, it would appear, eveh 
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made their way into the house where 
young Scroope was. They did not 
know his person however; and with 
a ready coolness remarkable in a 
young fellow, he perceived this, and 
adroitly mingled with them, pretend- 
ing to aid them in their search. Fi- 
nally, looking out at a window, and 
affecting to see the man they wanted 
he cried out “There goes Scroope!” 
flung himself out as if in pursuit, and 
sd got off. He remained, apparently, 
in hiding, and crossed secretly to New 
England; though the time as well 
as the manner of his doing so are 
purely matters of conjecture. He 
may have crossed in the same ship 
with the regicides Goffe and Whalley, 
who landed at Boston in July 1660. 
There is not however the remotest 
trace of his presence in New England, 
either, until the year 1666, when he 
must have been living at Hartford 
under his own name, for the signa- 
ture at the end of this chapter, and 
which is a fac-simile furnished by the 
kindness of that accomplished histori- 
cal scholar C. J. Hoadly Esq., State li- 
brarian of Connecticut, is upon a docu- 
ment dated March 11, of that year, and 
he is there described as “ of Hartford.” 

The other of his two known signa- 
tures is of about the same time. He 
had therefore then passed safely 
through the time of the first pursuit 
of Goffe and Whalley, in the fall and 
winter of 1660-61, and had thought 
it safe to appear in his own name. 
Whatever was the immediate occasion 
of his adopting that of Throop instead 
(taking it for granted that he did so, 
according to this distinct and positive 
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family tradition), the reason must 
necessarily have been fear of legal 
proceedings by the crown. Reason 
enough ; for those were the days when 
no counsel was allowed to a prisoner 
on a criminal charge; and when if 
the king and his ministers so required, 
a crown prosecution for high treason 
was all but certain death. And the 
same consideration continued almost 
or quite as powerful not only under 
that hog and murderer Chief Justice 
Jeffries in the reign of James IL., but 
even for almost a century later. It 
was barely over a century ago that a 
storm blew down the last skull from 
Temple Bar, in 1772, — four years be- 
fore our own Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It is no wonder, then, if the 
imperilled refugee remained quietly in 
the safe concealment of an assumed 
name, (a concealment rendered pecu- 
liarly safe by the fact that near by, 
in the town of Lebanon, there was ac- 
tually established a well known fami- 
ly of the name of Throop), and in an 
obscure Connecticut village, to the 
end of his days. One of more ambi- 
tious, vain or greedy ‘temper might 
have risked attempting to regain the 
wealth and high position that justly 
belonged to him in England. But 
the Scropes were proud, not vain; 
nor did they greatly feel the want of 
either riches or honor; and there is 
reason enough to believe that the ob- 
scure and silent life which he lived 
was filled with good works and con- 
tented studies and meditations, such 
as would afford at least as much real 
enjoyment as such a character could 
find in any higher position. 


an Scrap 


[To be continued.] 














Revision of the Bible. 


THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


Tue convocation of the larger pro- 
vince of the Church of England has 
turned its serious attention to the 
revision of the English version of 
the Bible. Of this revision, and of 
the necessity for it, especially so far 
as the New Testament is concerned, a 
valuable and interesting account is 
given in a convenient collection now 
made of three books on the subject,— 
one by Archbishop Trench, one by 
Bishop Ellicott, and one by Dr. Light- 
foot. We could hardly ask for better 
representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land. Dr. Trench is certainly one of 
our highest authorities as to the Eng- 
lish language; Dr. Lightfoot as to 
the Greek; and all three of them rep- 
resent in a distinguished degree the 
fairness and courage of the best side 
of the church which they represent. 
These essays are published in America 
with a careful Introduction from the 
competent hands of Dr. Schaff. Dr. 
Schaff is one of the American Com- 
mittee of Revision, who are in corre- 
spondence with the English Revisers.! 

The curious questions which come 
up regarding such a revision are all, 
of course, at bottom, questions of crit- 
icism and literature. But questions 
of literature and criticism may be 
very central questions. The most 
sceptical of men, if he speaks our Eng- 
lish language, has to recognize the 
power of this English Bible over that 
English-speaking race which rules 
half the world. He has to admit 
that this book holds the hearts of 
men as no other book holds them. ‘I'o 


1 The Revision of the English Version of the 
By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 
Richard Chevenix Trench, D.D., C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D.; with an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1873. 
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take Dr. Martineau’s vivid expres- 
sions, “It has opened the devout 
and fervid East to the wonder and 
affection of the severer West. It has 
made old Egypt and Assyria more 
familiar to Christendom than our own 
lands; and, to our people at large, the 
Pharaohs are less strange than the 
Plantagenets, and Abraham is more 
distinct than Alfred. The Hebrew 
prophet is domesticated in the 
Scotch village, and is better understood 
when he speaks of Jordan than the 
poet at home when he celebrates the 
Greta and the Yarrow.” Further yet, 
we may say simply, that, with all 
possible variations of human pride and 
self-reliance, still, on the whole, most 
men and women believe that in this 
book is the surest guide for life, 
if they can only find out what that 
guide says. Few men are so daring, 


“few men rely on themselves so confi- 


dently, but they would gladly, in 
daily life, in any doubtful question, 
decide their duty by the «direction of 
Jesus Christ, if they knew what his 
direction was. And, for most men, 
the opportunity to find that direction, 
that is to say, the only opportunity to 
find out what Jesus Christ did say 
and direct, is the opportunity which 
the Bible gives them in the language ~ 
of their own country. There is no 
reason for wonder, then, at the rev- 
erence, when regard is reverent, or 
the superstition, when it is supersti- 
tious, with which most men and 
women regard this English Bible. 

It is not to mere accident that 
the familiar English Bible owes the 
hold which it has on the affections, 
and even on the conscience, of half 
the Protestant world. King James, 











whose name it bears, was, it is true, a 
fool; but he did two things for which 
he will always be remembered, — at 
least in American history. First, he 
drove the Pilgrim fathers out of Eng- 
land, as a consequence of which we 
are here; and second, in rather a 
melodramatic way he ordered this 
translation of the Bible; and it got it- 
self finished and published before the 
new-born Protestantism of England 
had broken up into sects: so that this 
really could become an authorized ver- 
sion in general use among almost all 
Christians who use the English tongue. 
This was a better work than could 
have been expected of the man whom 
Mr. Haven so happily characterizes 
as a “dominie spoiled into a king.” 

After the conference at Hampton 
Court, King James selected fifty-four 
English scholars to do this work. Cu- 
- viously little is known of the men 
themselves, — almost nothing. We 
read their words every day, careless if 
they were, or who they were. In their 
work, however, is clear enough evidence 
that many of them were men of sense, 
and that some of them were men of 
exquisite poetical sensibility and afflu- 
ence of expression. There are, for in- 
stance, no poems in the English lan- 
guage which show the richness and 
power of that language more marvel- 
lously than the wonderful words with 
which some unknown poet among 
these men has associated the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. 

They had the wisdom, also, to use 
the best work of their predecessors, 
—the work of men who had passed 
through the fires of persecution, and at 
the least were true. It isa great thing 
to get and tokeep the martyr ring in 
the tone of your Bible. More than 
scholarship is it, more than the finesse 
of grammar, to have a Hebrew proph- 
ecy interpreted by an English prophet, 
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an old Jeremiad by some modern 
Jeremiah, a denunciation of idola- 
try by a man who is fighting idolaters. 
That sort of snap and vigor came into 
the English Bible from the work of 
Wiclif and Tyndal and Coverdale, and 
John Rogers and other persecuted men 
of Queen Mary’s time; and the edi- 
tors of our familiar version, though 
they wrought under the patronage of 
a king, had the wisdom to leave it 
there. 

From those earlier fountains, too, 
came the Saxon strength and vigor 
into the very language of our Bible. 
If we compare the fustian of the 
translators’ preface, with the unde- 
filed English of the book itself, we see 
how glad we ought to be that they 
revised the translations which they 
found in existence, in preference to 
attempting a new one of their own. 
The brother to whose pen was intrust- 
ed the dedication to the king was so 
left by all good angels, that he wrote, — 

“ Whereas it was the expectation of 
many who wished not well unto our 
Sion, that, upon the setting of that 
bright Occidental star, Queen Eliza- 
beth, of most happy memory, some 
thick and palpable clouds of darkness 
would have so overshadowed this land, 
that men should have been in doubt 
which way they were towalk,” and 
much more in the same high-wrought 
strain. To compare that bombast 
in mere language with the work of 
the pen that wrote, “King Agrip- 
pa, believest thou the prophets? I 
know that thou believest,” or with 
the work of the pen that wrote, 
“Nathan said unto David, Thou art 
the man,” — is to see why we are to be 
grateful to the Providence that gives 
us the Saxon of Wiclif for our one 
religious reading instead of the eu- 
phuistic flummery of a courtier of 
King J ames. 























Wholly apart, also, from any meas- 
ure of its divine inspiration, the Eng- 
lish Bible has a worth which we can- 
not fully state, as the monument 
which commemorates, and the talisman 
which preserves, the English language. 
It is the best memorial of that lan- 
guage as it existed in its very best 
time. And because it is read in every 
cottage, and quoted in every work- 
shop and on every exchange, it pre- 
serves the English language, and 
keeps it from wandering far from its 
originals. In Mr. Marsh’s beautiful 
figure, it is the central sun around 
which the English language revolves 
in its orbit: so that, in point of fact, 
the English spoken to-day is even 
nearer the English of the English 
Bible than was that written by Addi- 
son, by Dr. Johnson, and by Cotton 
Mather. The centripetal attraction 
governs; and from this sacred cen- 
tre the language cannot wander far. 
We must recognize the same Provi- 
dence in the sister fact, not so impor- 
tant, but not to be forgotten, that the 
English of that very period is the 
English of Shakspeare,—the only 
poet who holds sway over all speakers 
of the English tongue in all time, — 
the man whose wisdom is quoted, and 
whose wit is remembered, in cottage 
and in palace, and will be. His hold 
on the heart of Englishmen, and the 
descendants of Englishmen, is one 
bond more —and that no weak one 
—to hold them firm and faithful to 
the familiar use of the English of the 
English Bible. Thus, — 


“To outweigh all harm, the sacred book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapped too long, 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wields 
the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws, much wondering that 
the wrong 
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Which faith hath suffered Heaven could 
calmly brook.” 


To American readers, it may be a 
convenient help to memory to recol- 
lect that this version was published 
after the Pilgrim fathers left England 
for Holland, before they left Holland 
for New England. In point of fact, 
therefore, they used and cited the 
older versions, as did the early Vir- 
ginians; while Winthrop’s company, 
landing in “the Bay” in 1630, 
brought with them, and used, King 
James’s version. Of course, this dis- 
tinction was obliterated long ago. 
King James’s version, so called, was 
first published in 1613. It is always 
called “ The Authorized Version,” or 
“ King James’s Version.” It proves, 
however, that it was never, in form, 
authorized by any authority, except- 
ing that the king originally named 
the fifty-four scholars who prepared 
it. After it was made, the king’s 
printers and the universities had 
the privilege of printing it; and as 
it was, unquestionably, the best ver- 
sion made up to that time, it worked 
its way into general use, and is at 
this moment The Bible, as the Bible 
is practically known to people using 
the English tongue. This is the 
Bible which it is now proposed, by 
a far more general assent than could 
have been thought possible, to re- 
vise. 

The proposal comes from a body, 
the most respectable for numbers rep- 
resented, and the most conservative 
in opinion, in the Protestant church, 
— from the body known as “The Con- 
vocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury of the Church of England.” 

Since the time of Edward L., the 
clergy of the two provinces of the 
Church of England — Canterbury 
and York—have had the right of 
meeting in a sort of parliament of 
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their own, called a convocation. Till 
Charles II.’s time, they voted their 
own taxes; and the clergy did not pay 
taxes as civilians did. Since that 
time, the meeting of Convocation 
has been ornamental merely: it was 
called together, indeed, only for form, 
for more than a century. But with 
the resurrection of the Church of Eng- 
land, which this generation has wit- 
nessed, the meetings of Convocation 
have assumed more interest. 

There are men in the Church of 
England, as there are in all churches, 
who would gladly give the whole gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, all interests of 
the church, to the clergy alone. That 
is the bane and ruin of the Roman 
Church. Practically its clergy is “the 
church.” Such men would gladly 
gain for “Convocation ” the govern- 
ment of the English Church, and are 
hoping and praying that it may gain 
it. 

But the government of England, 
and the wisest men in the Church of 
England, have no such idea. They 
know that the church of a land em- 
bodies all the Christianity in a land, 
though, as a part of that Christianity, 
there must be included the poor hope 
for forgiveness of a felon waiting 
death in prison. They therefore give 
the government of the church to the 
people of the land, and to no elect 
class among that people, muttering 
“Weare holierthan you.” At what- 
ever moment, therefore, “ Convoca- 
tion ” begins to interfere in the gov- 
ernment of the Church of England, a 
message from the real government of 
England invariably dismisses “Con- 
vocation.” 

None the less is it evident, that a 
meeting of nearly all the bishops of 
England, and of representatives chosen 
by its clergy, must be a distinguished 
and learned body; and when this 
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body, at its meeting in 1870, proposed 
a revision of the English Bible, the 
proposal commanded very general re- 
spect. The “Convocation ” undoubt- 
edly represented the largest body of 
Protestant people speaking our lan- 
guage, — perhaps speaking any lan- 
guage. And, with a freedom worthy 
of this century, it proposed that the 
committee intrusted with the work 
of revision should be at liberty to 
“invite the co-operation of any persons 
eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may 
belong.” 

On this vote, a very strong com- 
mittee was appointed ; and this com- 
mittee have sought and obtained the 
help of distinguished scholars in 
every religious body both in England 
and America. The committees have 
adopted a judicious plan of work, and 
are diligently engaged in the revis- 
ion. 

We are certain, that, to the average 
Christian man or woman, nothing 
can be more distasteful than the idea 
of pulling the Bible to pieces to im- 
prove upon it. Let us have the 
“thees” and “thous,” people say. 
Let us have the quaintness and sim- 
plicity. Do let us hear the Bible 
read as we heard it when we were 
children. To this cry, in substance, 
we certainly say, “ Amen ;” and it is 
a satisfaction to say that the Board 
of Revision says so. They are a board 
of revision, not of translation. They 
mean simply to get errors out of the 
text, and compel the English lan- 
guage, if they can, to say all that the 
Greek and Hebrew do; but they 
mean that the Bible shall speak in 
the language it speaks in now, with - 
no modern innovation, and, in gen- 
eral, “to introduce as few alterations 
as are consistent with faithfulness.” 
They have undertaken, for instance, 




















if possible, to use no word not now 
used in the English version, or one 
of the earlier versions. 

Now we may say, very briefly, that 
there is no doubt, — 1. That the 
Greek text of the New Testament is 
now much more accurately known 
than it was in King James’s time. 
To allude to recent improvements, 
which readers who do not profess 
to be critics will understand, but 
which are by no means the most im- 
portant which we could cite, it is 
within fifteen years, that, as a moral 
consequence of the revolution in Italy, 
the pope has thrown open to the free 
use of critics the celebrated Vatican 
manusoript, long thought to be the 
oldest in existence. As late as the year 
1859, Constantine Tischendorf dis- 
covered in the Convent of Mt. Sinai 
the manuscript known as Aleph, — 
the oldest manuscript in existence. A 
greater advantage than either of 
these, perhaps, is the facility given 
by photographic copies of ancient 
manuscripts to the scholars of all 
countries to use the treasures of libra- 
ries to which they cannot travel. 
From such sources, and from the tire- 
less labor of a new school of critics 
determined to remove inaccuracy from 
the text, we have now substantially 
the language of the books of the New 
Testament as they were written, 
with very little room for question on 
matters of importance. 

2. In the second place, the best 
scholars of to-day know Greek and 
Hebrew much better than did the 
scholars of King James’s time; and, 

3. Three centuries of stiff study and 
controversy have thrown no little 
light on the illustration given from 
one part of Scripture to another, and 
given from other literature to Scrip- 
ture literature. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that 
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a loyal desire to have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
will compel Christians who speak 
English to consent to a revision of the 
authorized version. Strange to say, it 
is not the extreme liberals, the purists 
of the Puritans, who care most for it. 
We have long got beyond Chilling- 
worth’s narrow motto, which was, “The 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the reli- 
gion of Protestants.” We have come 
so far as to say, “God, and God only, 
gives the religion to Christians; ” 

and we believe that God has a thou- 
sand voices which are to be studied, 
as well as the directions of the Scrip- 
ture. But none the less, as we have 
said, the Bible, if not the only author- 
ity, is the leading authority, with all 
Christian men; and in mere decency, 
in common honesty, nay, in loyalty 
to truth, they must read what its writ- 
ers really said, with no man’s gloss 
upon it, or emasculations. 

And, in this whole business, the 
grand thing is the honest desire for 
the truth, observable in all the leaders. 
It is no longer a petty hope that “our 
side” may triumph. There is the 
certainty that “ our side” cannot tri- 
umph, and that no side can triumph, 
unless the truth triumphs. Protest- 
antism may have failed in other du- 
ties of organized religion; it) may 
not find out the lowest and vilest. of 
men and women in their dens; ‘it 
may not reconcile classes of society to 
each other; it may not be successful 
in its arrangements for ritual: but 
it has come so far, that its real leaders 
in every party live and die for the 
truth, let the truth say what: it will 
about their old histories or their con- 
flicts. A noble illustration of this is 
the loyalty with which all the schol- 
ars who have as yet published their 
views as to this revision have sur- 
rendered the three great Trinitarian 
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proof-texts. They acknowledge that 
they are all spurious additions of a 
late date to the record, and must go. 

1. “There are three that bear. wit- 
ness in heaven.” —1 JouN. 

2. “God was . . . was received up 
into glory.” —1 Trm. iii. 16. — 

3. “The church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” 
— Acts xx. 28. 

These gentlemen —all of them 
Trinitarians, who would be very glad 
to believe that these texts were genu- 
ine—wmanfully disown them. They 
are not genuine; and these men will 
not fight for victory under false colors. 
Such willingness of the Church to 
unite for the truth is worth more 
than all the corrections put together 
which they will introduce into the fa- 
miliar text of Scripture. 

In such a paper as this, it is, of 
course, impossible to go into the de- 
tail which alone gives the charm to 
the book which we have mentioned. 
It is hard to say which of the three 
treatises included in it have the most 
interest for an intelligent reader. We 
must be satisfied with saying that 
nine-tenths of the stumbling-blocks, 
little or great, will drop out of the 
Bible in the revision. There are ob- 
scure passages, which peopie do not 
understand, find it hard to believe, 
and hate, if they would only say so. 
Intelligent clergymen, in reading 
from the pulpit, lighten such passages 
as they read. Every reader has the 
right to such enlightenment, if it can 
be given him. 

“Men of Athens,” said Paul, “I 
perceive that in all things you are 
greatly inclined to worship.” He 
never insulted them by saying, “ You 
are too superstitious.” 

“ Be not anxious for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what shall you drink.” 
This is what Jesus said, always the 
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most practical of teachers. He never 
said what we mean when we say, 
“Take no thought for your life, what 
‘ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink.” 

“Tf Jesus had given men rest, Da- 
vid would not have spoken of another 
day,” says the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It should read, “if Joshua had given 
them rest;” and, till it does, is unintel- 
ligible. 

There are hundreds of cases where 
the change of use in a preposition or 
adverb makes the sense dark, where, 
to an ordinary reader of the Greek, it 
is perfectly simple. “By and by he 
is offended,” now means, “he will be 
offended in the future:” in King 
James’s time, it invariably meant, “is 
offended now.” 

The beasts in heaven will disappear 
from the revelation. They are “ liv- 
ing creatures,” so glorious, that the 
poet could give them no name but the 
name of “ the living.” 

“Eateth and drinketh damnation” 
will disappear. 

The fifth chapter of hoses will 
become intelligible and credible. 

The truth will appear as to the 
government of the early churches, so 
far as they had any. 

These are only instances out of 
hundreds; for in hundreds of such 
passages will the New Testament, at 
least, become easier to understand. 

But a change more important will 
be in a slight increase in that mar- 
vellous freshness which is even 
now the glory of the English Bible. 
Where the old translators did not 
know the meaning, they could not 
express it; and they blurred it, or 
slurred it, as ingenious children at 
school do in translating what they 
do not understand. Then, too, King 
James’s revisers were not free, as has 
been said, from a notion of niock ele- 
gance of expression, borrowed from 


‘ 
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the Euphues of their time, which just 
at this moment, when firm Saxon 
is the fashion, we have outgrown. 

But, after all, the change is homage 
to the truth. It is a change due to 
the conviction of our time that there 
are no trifles; that we will have the 
truth in art, in science, in literature, 
in conversation, even in the setting 
of a play on the stage, or we will 
have nothing. The change will in 
no way materially affect the visible 
currents of Christian life. There is 
many an intelligent congregation, to 
whom a dozen verses of Bishop El- 
licott’s specimen of the probable re- 
vision could ‘be read, without the 
knowledge of one hearer in a hundred 
that the familiar text was changed. 
And, so far as dogma goes, the dog- 
matic controversialists have long 
since gone behind one version or an- 
other to fight, each for his own, 
from the text of the original. We 
shall not gain any material improve- 
ment in dogma by this revision. We 
shall gain two other things; and they 
are great things : — 

1, Even in this sedulous care to 
bring the Scripture to its purity, the 
idolatry of the letter is gone forever. 
Men do not scrape and file and polish 
the idol which they worship ; they take 
it in all its ugliness, — “the stone 
which fell from heaven,” the figure- 
head of the old wreck as it was 
washed ashore: but they take it as it 
is, and they do not pretend to refine 
uponit. The moment when the Chris- 
tian Church solidly and squarely sets 
itself to work on a task like this, reason 
is enthroned, and superstition dies. 
Grant to a hundred of the purest and 
wisest men in England and America 
the right to determine which reading 
shall be selected, and which version 
used, and you have restored the 
Bible to its true place. It is the hu- 
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man record of the most extraordina- 
ry events in history. It is no longer 
a stupid oracle, with a “Thus saith 
the Lord,” speaking imperatively for 
contingencies and difficulties’ never 
dreamed of when it was written. It 
becomes the intelligible and living 
statement of what has happened in 
ages of faith, among men who be- 
lieved in God, when they obeyed, and 
when they disobeyed. To restore the 
Bible thus to its true position, to be- 
gin to worship God again, and to 
turn to God again, and to seek his 
Holy Spirit, and to turn away from 
that idolatry of a book, which, for two 
centuries, fettered half Christendom, 
—this is a victory, and a great vic- 
tory. 
2. And the second victory of the 
revision is no less. In this homage 
to the.truth, practically all Christians 
are uniting. To see Wilberforce the 
High-Churchman, Stanley broadest 
of the broad, Vance Smith the Uni- 
tarian, Geden the Methodist, Davies 
the Baptist, Roberts the Presbyte- 
rian, with a hundred others of every 
name that can be named, kneeling 
together in Westminster Abbey to 
receive the symbols of the Christian 
communion before they entered upon 
this duty, — that was a sight which 
Cranmer, Latimer, Tyndal, and Co- 
verdale had never seen before, —no, 
not since they were translated. It 
may well have given new joy to the 
heaven which is their home. Behind 
the clamor of party, behind the 
method of administration, behind the 
incense of ritual and the adjustment 
of liturgy, appears now the deter- 
mination that we will come. together, 
and work together; for each other 
we will live as for each other these 
martyrs died, in the love of God, in 
drawing nearer to God in the dis- 
covery of the truth, and in homage 
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to the truth. To show that this is 
the-central desire of all sects is the 
crowning victory of this experiment, 
in itself so little. It shows what is 
the common ground on which we all 
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are standing. In that common ac- 
cord the Church is indeed made sa- 
cred. “Sanctify them through Thy 
truth: thy word is truth.” 





OFF THE MAINE COAST. 


BY CHARLES L. NORTON. 


“Tzppy!” I shouted: I always 
called him Teddy, though his real 
name was Jack, because the boys 
used to call him so in the dear old 
sub-freshman days, for no reason at 
all except that it wasn’t his name, — 
“Teddy, do you think we can fetch 
it?” I was some twenty-five feet 


and a half to windward of him, so 
that he could hear me; but we both 
knew that I could not hear him. He 


merely nodded in reply, without turn- 
ing his head; and we both paddled 
away as stoutly as ever we could, our 
canoes rising cork-like over tremen- 
dous swells that came in from the 
southward, and the harpoon-line drag- 
ging with such a terrible weight 
astern, that I could not but fear lest 
we should have to cut loose in order 
to save ourselves, not to mention the 
skipper’s little twin-daughters, who 
were stowed away under the “aprons” 
of our respective craft. 

It was the schooner “ Polly Flin- 
ders” of Gloucester, with a load of 
lumber from St. John, that was 
bumping herself to pieces on the 
rocks behind us; and the lives of 
eight men and two boys depended on 
our ability to carry a line into the 
smooth water behind the point, and 
so establish communication between 
the wreck and the shore. Nearer 
and nearer we came to the white 


water that meant danger. Every foot 
of line that the grizzled old skipper 
paid out over the “Polly’s” bows 
acted as an additional drag, and gave 
the waves a more inexorable power 
to check our headway. It seemed as 
though we scarcely moved. 

“Spurt!” shouted Teddy as the 
wind lulled a little; and I felt the 
blood go up into my eyes just as it 
used to fifteen years ago on the lake 
at Worcester. We bent to our work 
for a couple of minutes, which seemed 
like ten; and, when next I had time 
to glance sidewise, the great rock 
buttress was hurling spume-flakes 
into the sea behind us, and we swept 
round into the comparatively still 
water of the cove, paying out the few 
fathoms of line which we had dared 
to take on board. Teddy cast off his 
end, and shot away to the nearest 
reasonable ‘landing-place; while I 
coiled the slack, and made for the 
rocks, where I knew he would soon 
appear. Presently his dripping hat 
was poked through the stunted 
bushes overhead ; and in three seconds 
more he had the line in his hand, and 
was climbing round the headland, so 
near the surf, that I expected every 
minute to see him washed off. No 
time to think of that, though. I ran 
“The Blitzen” ashore in the most 
reckless manner, bundled out my 
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little passenger, left her wailing in 
her sister’s arms, and _ plunged 
through woods and brush toward the 
cliff edge, where I knew Teddy must 
be needing help. When I came out 
where the wind struck me in the face, 
my first thought was of the schooner. 
There she was, a little worse off than 
when I had last seen her, but holding 
bravely together, although I could see 
the loose lumber thrusting its ends 
through her sides amidships. The 
crew still clung to the for’ard rigging, 
for the reeling foremast miraculously 
kept its place; and Capt. Jonson 
was lashed to the lee cathead, with 
his tackle ready to run out. All this 
I took in at a glance, and at the same 
instant saw Teddy struggling with his 
harpoon-line, which had taken an ex- 
asperating turn around a projecting 
fragment of rock. We got it clear 
at some risk; and, after that, all was 
plain sailing. Two heavy ropes were 
pulled ashore, and made fast; then 
the youngest boy came up in the 
“ boatswain’s chair;” and the others 
followed, one by one, until the skipper 
himself stood on the cliff, and saw 
his shapely schooner lifted for the 
last time on an incoming roller. 
Down she settled with a crash; and, 
as the next wave burst over the 
reef, it carried with it a hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of good 
Nova-Scotia pine, mingled with the 
planks and ribs and rigging which 
once bore the name of “ Polly Flin- 
ders.” 

I was not sure it was all sea-water 
that the skipper brushed from his 
eyes as he turned away. “ Wal,” he 
remarked, “I guess the insurance is 
all right. Whar’s my gals?” 

We led the drenched party down 
through the dripping woods to our 
camp, stopping by the way to pick 
up the twins, whom we found shiv- 
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eringly asleep in each other’s arme 
under a cedar-bush. 

Fortunately, a ten-days’ supply of 
coffee and hard-bread for two is suffi- 
cient for the immediate needs of a 
dozen; so we made our guests as 
comfortable as possible, with every 
thing, for the time at least, in abun- 
dance. This done, we proceeded to 
examine the “Donner” and “Blit- 
zen” to see if they had sustained 
any injuries. Nothing more than a 
few scratches, the result of hasty land- 
ing, was apparent; and we paddled 
round to camp, pretty well fagged, in- 
deed, but- happy enough at the 
thought that our summer’s pleasure- 
cruise had resulted in something 
better than the mere acquirement of 
bronzed faces and toughened mus- 
cles. 

I am not going to tell how the 
south-easter blew itself out; nor how 
we intercepted the Portland boat, and 
got the captain to send a boat for our 
castaways; nor how the little girls 
kissed us good-by; nor how our hands 
ached after parting with the eight 
Gloucester men and the two boys.: 
That episode of the south-easter, and 
the wreck, and so forth, was merely a 
sort of nightmare breaking in upon 
a@ summer dream of sparkling seas, 
rugged coast-lines, and swelling hills, 
such as Maine alone of all the Atlan- 
tic States can show to the enterpris- 
ing explorer. All the thrilling inci- 
dents, and the sequels thereunto 
appending, I am going to work up 
into a novel some time; but my object 
just now is to tell how we happened 
to be under the lee of Passamasuncook 
Island when “The Polly Flinders ” 
ran out of the fog and into the breakers 
just beyond the point. 

Well, we were members of the Met- 
ropolitan Canoe Club; and we were 
putting into practice, and reducing to 
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American necessities, the doctrines 
preached by John, alias Rob Roy, 
Macgregor, and Mr. Baden-Powell. 
Many Americans have read Macgre- 
gor’s recorded explorations of the 
Jordan, and other less important 
streams, and know that canoeing in 
England owes its popularity to his 
example. It remained, however, for 
Mr. Baden-Powell to inform us what 
is the recognized type of the modern 
canoe. It combines some of the best 
qualities of the Indian birch, the 
Esquimaux kyack, the whale-boat, 
the racing-shell, and the sailing- 
yacht. Like the first, second, and 
fourth, it is light ; like the first, second, 
and third, it has an immense “ sheer ;” 
like the second and fourth, it is, for 
the most part, decked over; like the 
fourth, it is of cedar; like the third, it 
is elinker built, swift, self-righting, a 
capital sea-boat ; and, like the fifth, it 
works admirably under sail, and has 
cabin aceommodations for its entire 
erew. That, I submit, is a list of 
aquatic virtues which can be claimed 
for very few boats. 

Descending to the prosaic medium 
of figures, here are the dimensions of 
Mr. Baden-Powell’s “ Nautilus,” after 
the model of which, with modifica- 
tions of more or less importance, the 
best canoes are now built : — 

Length, 14 feet. 
Beam amidships, 28 inches. 
Depth amidships, 103 “ 
Total height at bow, 224 

og “« « stern, 194 
Camber, 2 
Depth of keel, 1} 

The above beam-measurement is 
taken at the lower edge of the top- 
streak, which slopes inboard a little 
at this point in order to give the craft 
greater stiffness, and facilitate the 
operation of paddling. The depth is 
measured from the top of the top- 
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streak to the bottom of the keel. 
The camber, or arched deck, adds two 
inches to this; and the well-combing 
adds two or three inches more. 
Fancy the most perfect whale-boat 
ever seen in New Bedford harbor re- 
duced to fourteen feet in length, and 
decked over, with the exception of a 
well-hole five feet long amidships, 
and you will have a very fair gen- 
eral idea of the modern canoe. Re- 
member, too, that she is built of 
white cedar, a quarter of an inch 
thick, copper fastened to light ribs; 
that she is polished with shellac and 
coach-varnish until she shines again ; 
that she weighs only about sixty 
pounds; and that, if you are strong 
enough, you can take her up by one 
end, and hold her in any position, 
without starting a rivet, or straining 
a plank, The canoeist sits on a very 
light movable flooring-plank, which 
forms the bottom of the well, leans 
against a sloping backboard (also 
movable), and wields his doubled-blad- 
ed spruce paddle with such skill as he 
may possess. 

The masts, two in number, are 
stepped in tubes immediately forward 
and abaft the well-hole. The tubes 
should be water tight for obvious 
reasons. The foremast carries a sail 
of any desired rig; and the after or 
“dandy ” mast carries a steering-sail, 
which keeps the boat’s head to the 
wind, and tends to secure a weather- 
helm under all circumstances. The 
jib, if one is used, is rigged, as may 
be convenient, with or without a small 
spar. Steering is accomplished either 
with the paddle resting in a rullock, or 


by means of a rudder and tiller-ropes ; 


and confidence is lent to the timid 
voyager by the reflection, that, should 
worst come to worst, the water-tight 
compartments, or inflated air-pillows 
which he carries in bow and stern, will 
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insure buoyancy for any reasonable 
length of tine. 

On this plan were the “ Donner” 
and “Blitzen ” built. The last-named 
was a little the best of the two. 
(Teddy objects to the sweeping charac- 
ter of this statement. He says that 
“The Donner” can sail closest on a 
wind, and fastest before it; that she is 
steadier and more sea-worthy, and 
that, every time “ The Blitzen ” went 
ahead, it was owing to circumstances, 
entirely beyond his control. I give 
him the benefit of this parenthesis 
but maintain my position, neverthe- 
less.) In them Teddy and I cruised, 
from Portland Harbor to French- 
man’s Bay, and beyond; landing, now 
and then, to procure supplies when 
coffee and Graham crackers ran low, 
or when some variation from a diet of 
fresh fish seemed desirable. 

Think of us as running freely before 
a fresh westerly wind as the afternoon 
draws to a close, making for the inner 
cove of Passamasuncook Island, where 
a shelving beach and overhanging 
woods offer a safe landing and a com- 
fortable bed. ‘The canoes are’ soon 
settled side by side on the sand; a fire 
is lighted ; supper of coffee, blue-fish, 
and a black-duck, is cooked and eaten ; 
and we watch the sun go down be- 
hind the hills of Mount Desert in a 
tumult of flying clouds, which light 
up very gorgeously, but warn us to 
make all snug for the night. Instead, 
therefore, of sleeping, as we often do, 
by a fire on the beach, we step our 
masts, tie the paddles across from one 


to the other, and over these fasten’ 


our rubber poncho blankets, which 
can, if necessary, be re-enforced by the 
sails. Our little kerosene lanterns 
afford plenty of light whereby to 
read, write, or be sociable; and after 
we had talked over the events of the 
day, — how we had found ourselves in 
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the middle of a school of porpoises, 
how much the biggest blue-fish © 
weighed, how far we had sailed, 
where we should go next, and so on, — 
we fell to discussing the relative mer- 
its of the racing-shell and the canoe; 
for we were both recent converts from 
the one to the other. 

“ Of course, one can pull faster than 
one can paddle; but, now I’m broken 
in, I like the paddle best, for I can see 
where I am going; and I don’t know 
but that, mile for mile, it is the easi- 
est.” 

“Yes,” said I; “and then you can 
never take any comfort in a shell. 
Always have to get help to put her in 
the water, and hold her while you get 
in ; and as for real enjoyment, physical 
or mental, it’s out of the question.” 

* Let’s tabulate alittle; ” and Ted- 
dy pulled out a memorandum-book, — 
which always reminds me of the 
one that the White King uses in 
“ Through the Looking Glass,” — and 
began writing. Presently he tore out 
a leaf, and handed it to me. He never 
lets me touch the book itself, because 
he says he don’t want my wife to 
know what is in it; and here is what 
I read : — 

CARRYING CAPACITY. 

SHEtt. — One person, one pair 
sculls, one small boat-hook; nothing 
more desirable, unless it be a life- 
preserver. 

Canoz. — Two adult persons if 
necessary, or one person with fishing 
or shooting material, provisions for a 
fortnight, a book or two, blankets, 
extra clothing, and cooking kit. 


WHEN AVAILABLE, 


Suett.—In smooth water on a 
straight course; waves and currents 
very demoralizing. 

Canor. — In any weather that a 
whale-boat will live in; waves no 
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account; currents rather vexatious 
when under paddle ; works well under 
. Canvas in any thing short of a gale. 


MUSCLES EXERCISED. 
Suey. — Arms, trunk, legs. 
Canoz. — Ditto, ditto, legs not so 

much as in rowing. 


FACULTIES EXERCISED. 


Seti. — Those which enable a 
~ man to keep his back straight, reach 
well forward, keep stroke, mind his 
feather, and see out of the back of his 


head. 
Canor. — All those that make sail- 


ors the handiest, readiest men on 
earth. 
ACQUIREMENTS. 
Seti. — A taste for rowing. 
Canor. — A taste for every thing 
that can be seen along the navigable 
waters of America. 


Teddy had a lot more stuff about 
botany and natural history, and what 
not, in the way of esthetics; indeed, 
he made out that canoeing was a kind 
of object-teaching for adults. But we 
began to get drowsy by this time, and 
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soon “ went below,” each lying on the 
floor of his well-hole, with an air-pil- 
low for a mattress. 

What cared we that night for the 
rain, which was briskly pattering over 
our heads by nine o’clock, or for the 
breakers, which began to growl and 
thunder beyond the point! Daylight 
came, and we were weather-bound, 
but did not mind it for a change, and 
soon had a passable shelter put up, 
and a fire roaring before it. Not abit 
too soon; for it was early in the after- 
noon that we heard Capt. Jonson 
blowing his fish-horn, and firing his 
musket; and within an hour we knew 
that “The Polly” could by no means 
weather the point. 

The gale had broken, and the comb- 
ing breakers had fallen away into 
magnificent rollers, when she went 
on the reef, or it would have been 
madness for us to venture out of the 
cove. However, wedid it; and my 
mother, dear old lady ! although hold- 
ing canoes and canoeing to be inven- 
tions of the adversary, admitted, on 
hearing our story, that Providence had 
an object, after all, in allowing such 
things to exist. 
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BY FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WELCOME HOME. 


“Way, Cecil, what a big fellow 
you’ve grown !” 

Had I? This was the first I had 
heard of it; and I did not know ex- 
actly how to take the greeting. 

It was either admiration or reproof. 
It certainly did not sound like the 
former, and it could not, evidently, be 


intended for the latter. The next 
minute he added, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, “Not quite a man yet 
though, eh?” 

Not quite, certainly. Sir John, I 
have ascertained, used to speak of me 
during his absence, as, “ My son, sir, 
who’s at home now” (he quite forgot 
that I was not even out of petticoats), 
“will be quite a companion when I 
return.” 
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He was chagrined to find me a 
child ; and his first salutation was only 
’ @ complimentary tribute to my size 

as a child. 

Thank goodness! I did not com- 

~mence bycrying. I was very near it, 
however. I looked down and blushed ; 
I looked up and smiled ; I — what my 
Aunt Clym called —“ fiddled” with 
my fingers, interlacing them in an 
awkward and nervous fashion. 

“Don’t do that, Cecil,” said Aunt 
Clym. “Haven’t you got any thing 
to say to your papa?” 

No, nothing. 

Had we been left together, I should 
have had a great deal; but it required 
a preface of getting on his knee, and 
accustoming myself to him, before I 
could repose confidence in my newly- 
found father. Whether there lurked 


in my mind a doubt of his identity, 
or whether I was only a striking illus- 
tration of the truth of the proverb 


about a wise child, it is impossible to 
tell. I was abashed in his presence; 
and Aunt Clym’s method did not go 
far towards conciliating me. My 
father, poor man, was disappointed : 
so was I, Neither put this into 
words. I seemed to experience a 
sort of feeling of having been im- 
posed upon, and that this wasn’t at 
all the father I’d been expecting: in 
fact, nothing like: him. 

After the first greetings were over, 
and I had come out of it all without 
crying, I was anxious to get back to 
the housekeeper’s room, where my 
nurse was. But this was not permit- 
ted by my aunt, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to point out to my father how 
fond I had become of, certain associ- 
ates, who, she was sure, were leading 
me astray. 

My father heard her to the end 
gravely, and then observed, — 

“He must go to school at once.” 
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This did surprise me. I don’t know 
why ; but such a course had certainly 
never entered into my head as one 
which was to be pursued with myself. 

“ You'd like to go to school?” my 
father asked me. 

I smiled, and was silent. Intuitively 
I felt that he wanted me to say 
“Yes,” and that he would conceive a 
very low opinion of me if I were to 
reply “No.” So I kept the latter to 
myself, for private communication, 
subsequently, to Nurse Davis; but I 
said “ Yes” to my father : and thus it 
happened that almost the first word 
of any importance that I had had to 
say to my father was an untruth. 

His manner made me nervous and 
timid. I was afraid of displeasing 
him ; and he had a way —I saw it in 
the first five minutes —of knitting 
his eyebrows, and twitching his nose, 
which served to indicate that the 
slightest contradiction would set him 
against me. 

The Colvins are undoubtedly ah 
excitable family, impulsive and irrita- 
ble in various degrees. Mrs. Clym was 
all this, and more: she was a woman 
of stern determination and settled 
purpose. Not somy father: he repre- 
sented the Colvin virtues and failings 
in full. To impulsiveness and irrita- 
bility he added vacillation. If you had 
asked him for his own opinion of him- 
self, — and he often quoted himself as 
dn example to be followed on most mat- 
ters, — he would have shown you what 
a cautious, calculating man he had 
always been in business, how he had 
any thing but a hot temper, and how 


‘he was invariably willing to hear both 


sides of a case, and to give a calm 
and impartial judgment even where 
his own interests were vitally con- 
cerned. He prided himself upon be- 
ing excessively neat and clean, as in- 
deed he was, and upon his extremely 
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polite and courteous bearing in the 
society he frequented, where, to do 
him justice, he was always welcomed, 
and where he flattered himself on 
shining as a wit and a bon vivant. 
That he did flatter himself is certain, 
as he was neither one nor the other, 
though with a secret desire to excel 
in both characters. 

At eight years old, I should have 
liked, in spite of Aunt Clym’s pres- 
ence, to have jumped on my father’s 
knee, and to have asked him all about 
the strange country whence he had so 
recently come, and especially about 
the tigers, But such familiarity was 
out of the question. As we had be- 
gun, so we were to go on; and the 
next thing I had to hear'was my 
good nurse complained of and scolded 
before my father, who, having his réle 
given him by his sister, did not dare 
depart from it, but intimated to Mrs. 
Davis, that, after Master Cecil had 
been sent to school, her further ser- 
vices would be dispensed with. 

That night my father made his 
rentrée into society at a stately party 
given by Uncle Clym, who, being 
heartily glad to see his brother-in-law 
back again safe and sound, was for 
an extra bottle in honor of the occa- 
sion, after the retirement of the la- 
dies and of the children. When I 
was brought in to say “ good-night to 
papa,” I was uncertain about kissing 
him, —a doubt I had always enter- 
tained with regard to any gentlemen, 
whether relations or not, to whom I 
had had, up till then, the honor or 
having been introduced. 


Sir John seemed as confused and ° 


as timid as myself; and I believe his 
brown face colored slightly as he 
-turned round to bid me good-night, 
and kiss me. His was a rough chin; 
and I did not like it. Two or three 
gentlemen called me to them, and 
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asked me my age, and when I was 
going to school. This was an unfor- 
tunate question, as it started a stout 
gentleman with a red face on the sub- 
ject of “rods in pickle,” and remem- 
brances of a leather strap and a pecu- 
liar birch-rod when he was a boy (I 
was glad to think that he had suf- 
fered, at all events), which'so affected 
my nerves, that, being over tired and 
rather frightened, I began to cry, not 
noisily, but breaking into it and sup- 
pressing it all at one time, — two op- 
posite efforts that nearly choked me. 

My father was, I saw it at once, con- 
siderably pained by my unmanly way 
of taking what was only meant in 
jest, but which, not seeing the fun in 
the same light as the stout red-faced 
gentleman, I had looked upon as very 
real and serious earnest, and had thus 
given way. Biscuits and fruit par- 
tially restored my equanimity. I ac- 
cepted these presents in order to share 
them at home with Nurse Davis. My 
father observed, that “I wanted to be 
knocked about a bit, and be among 
boys,” which would have brought on 
another fit of tears, had not Uncle 
Clym’s butler entered with a fresh 
bottle, to whose care (the butler’s, not 
the bottle’s) I was straightway con- 
fided, to be delivered to Nurse Davis, 
awaiting me in the passage. As I 
went, out I heard Uncle Clym say, 
“Now, then,’ which I have since 
learnt is the formula for the com- 
mencement of a jovial evening, — the 
“ Up Guards, and at ’em !” of a convi- 
vial commander-in-chief. Jovial that 
evening might have been for them, 
not for me. 

At home in our lodgings, all our 
conversation was about school, and of 
the separation between Nurse Davis 
and myself; and though I did not un- 
derstand much about either subject, 
yet of one thing I felt certain: and 
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this I said as I sobbed on my dear 
old nurse’s bosom, “that I loved her 
very much, and wished papa hadn’t 
come to take me away.” 

Then she hushed me, and set me 
to say my prayers, ending with, “ God 
bless dear papa this night;” which 
somehow seemed to me unnecessary 
now, when he had returned safe and 
sound from among the tigers in In- 
dia: And thus father and son met; 
and I fancy that neither of us was 
the happier for the meeting. 

I fell asleep dreaming of the birch, 
leather strap, and rods in pickle, with 
which that horrid red man had im- 
pressed my imagination. 

One thing was clear, at all events, 
and no dream; namely, that I had 
come to the end of my play-time, and 
* that henceforth school-time was to 
begin in earnest, 


CHAPTER V. 


SCHOOL-TIME. — GLIDING ONWARDS. 


Tue Colvin baronetcy had a histo- 
ry up to my grandfather's time. He 
lost it. The ship had been wrecked 
by my great-grandfather; but the 
salvage would have been almost as 
valuable as the original merchandise, 
had my grandfather not taken it into 
his head to kick this into the sea 
as well. What he did not kick in 
this way, he made ducks and drakes 
of. The Colvins of the Crusades had 
once more to go to the East; and my 
grandfather, having settled in his own 
mind that a title was of small use 
without money, brought his remain- 
ing capital into Wingle’s firm, started 
to lead a new life on the stock ex- 
change, and dedicated his son, my 
father, to business from his very ear- 
liest years with all the enthusiasm 
of a Hamilcar. Beyond this, the old 
gentleman had. no notion of educa- 
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tion; and my father was kept so close- 


ly at the grindstone by his employers 
(a large mercantile firm with a high- 
ly respectable provincial connection) 
as to have hardly any time left for 
recreation or self-improvement at 
night. 

This firm, Owen Brothers, mer- 
chants, had a large commercial estab- 
lishment at Shrewsbury; and here 
my father was sent, for, I think, two 
years, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all the details of the 
business. This, I fancy, was about 
the only time my father ever resided 
out of London as long as he remained 
in England. Later in life, he quitted 
Owen Brothers. He revived the old 
Colvin, Wingle, and Company stock- 
broking firm, and, starting on his own 
account, went on and prospered. 

My father valued his title,— rever- 
enced it as something quite apart 
from himself; and he had determined 
that “he would give his son,” as I 
have often heard him say, “a first- 
rate education, sir; and then he’ll be 
fitted for any thing.” Lacking this 
himself, he saw what an excellent 
thing it would be, although he had 
but very vague notions of how to set 
about it. He heard of Holyshade 
College as the first public school, 
where all the nobility sent their sons; 
and for this place he at once destined - 
his boy. After that would follow one 
of the two great universities, and 
then the church,.or the bar, as a 
profession. Business was to be out 
of the question. Two Colvins were 
enough for the city; and the time was 
fast approaching when the woolsack, 
or the episcopal bench, might, be 
graced by our name. The Colvin 
baronetcy was, whatever might be 
said, something in hand to begin 
with. The Clyms, my cousins, were 
to be brought up to business; the 
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ance : and henceforth, — from the com- 
mencement, that is, of my career at 
the private school, preparatory to 
Holyshade,——I was taught by my 
father to look down upon the Clyms, 
and, indeed, upon any boy who was 
on his road to Cornhill. He seemed 
to forget there might be some danger 
of such a sentiment re-acting upon 
himself; but then he looked upon 
‘himself as the wisest, kindest, and 
best of parents, as I believe my 
grandfather, taking his conduct from 
quite another point of view, had done 
before him. People were paid to edu- 
cate me: that was all my father 
knew of the matter, beyond the fact 
that these people, whoever they 
might be, were paid by him. Busi- 
ness might get better or worse; but 
he considered that his heir was laying 
up for himself such a store of knowl- 
edge for the future as must achieve 
greatness by an easy and pleasant 
way; and, as to the sinews of war, 
had he not already provided for the 
improbable adversities of the future ? 

He was fond of delivering oracular 
precepts for my benefit, generally 
while he was dressing for a party ; 
and I, ten years old, and seated on a 
chair, was intently watching the oper- 
ation, being much interested in the 
watch and money usually lying on 
the dressing-table. 

“You must always,” he used to ob- 
serve, under the impression that he 
was enunciating some original philo- 
sophical doctrine, and deluding him- 
self all the while with the idea that 
he was addressing a young man twice 
‘my age, — “ you must always look on 
both sides of a difficulty.” Here he 
would fold his cravat twice round, 
and tie it in the nattiest bow possible. 
“One day I might not be able to do 
all for you that I intend.” 
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I am sure he felt a sort of pleasure 
in saying this, as if the contingency 
were too remote to be even possible, 
and, therefore, one on which he could 
safely expatiate. He continued, 
“ Then you'll have plenty of friends 
to help you; and you'll only have to 
get up in court and make a speech, 
and they'll say, “Halloo! here’s a 
clever fellow, by Jove,” — here he got 
into his coat, and gave his whiskers 
a last brush, — “and then” — here 
his money and watch went into his 
pockets, and the chance of half-a- 
crown had vanished for that time — 
“you'll be lord-chancellor or some- 
thing.” Here his brougham would 
be announced; and after saying, 
- -night,” he would sometimes, 
not often, stoop to kiss me, stooping 
not being an easy matter in such a 
stiff white tie as it was then the fash- 
ion to wear. Besides, to caress the 
child destroyed the illusion of my be- 
ing his companionable, grown-up son. 
As a child, he treated me as an ideal 
man, without foreseeing that this 
would end in his treating the man as 
an ideal child. He always left home 
in more or less of a hurry; and after 
he had consulted his watch, and ob- 
served that it was past time, he would 
run down stairs, and be driven off at a 
rapid pace, leaving me to my own de- 
vices for amusement. These I soon 
found in any books I could get hold 
of, and in my old friend the theatre, 
with Blue Beard and Company (only 
on rather a larger scale, consistent 
with my increasing age and improved 
means), of which I used to give per- 
formances to the servants. My audi- 
ence included the cook and her cousin, 
—an enormous tall corporal in uni- 
form, of whom I was at first very 
much afraid, but who really proved a 
most amiable person, and, considered 
as (in himself) the greater part of my 
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“ gentle public,” most appreciative. 
My performances at this time were, 
for the most part, under the patron- 
age of the cook and this strapping 
cousin. 

After this came supper; and then 
the housemaid — to whose hands, dur- 
ing my holidays, I fell, in company 
with the grates and fire-irons — 
would intimate that it was time for 
me to retire for the night, “unless,” 
she generally was obliged to add, 
“you wish your pa to come ’ome, and 
catch you hup.” 

_ She used to emphasize the “h’s” 

very strongly. She had wonderful 
stories about her grandmother, who 
seemed to have been a sort of Mother 
Shipton, seeing strange forms in the 
sky. These stories I would get her 
to tell me with a view to inducing re- 
pose, but unsuccessfully, as I subse- 
quently lay awake fancying all sorts 
of woes coming upon the earth in 
consequence of Anne’s venerable rel- 
ative having beheld a regiment of 
soldiers marching in a flash of light- 
ning. This and a new Blue Chamber 
in “Blue Beard” —which I had 
lately purchased, and which was fur- 
nished with fearful skeletons in rose- 
colored flames — impress my memory 
to this day so vividly and clearly, 
that, as I write, I seem to behold the 
bony creatures of my imagination 
dancing on the wall, as I had often 
seen them in those childish days, 
when, unable to ring or to scream, I 
sought safety under the bed-clothes, 
where, after a time, I fell asleep. 

I dwell upon these incidents, 
slight and valueless in themselves, 
but of great weight as bearing upon 
my future; of great weight to par- 
ents who leave children to form them- 
selves as best they can; of great 
weight to those who look forward to 
their children’s companionship in 
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later life, who, neglecting to sow 
earefully, yet expect to reap profita- 
bly. To what purpose is this writ- 
ten? The least eventful life may 
point 4 moral. Dull and monotonous 
as the paid preacher’s stereotyped 
discourses, are the sermons of the 
Rev. Father Time; and his sermons 
are experience. Who learns from 
them aught for his own guidance? 
We can apply the advice thus taught 
to our neighbors: they, we see, were 
fools not to have learnt by the expe- 
rience of others; but for ourselves 
— circumstances alter cases; and we 
alone are judges of the circumstances. 
It is indeed a wise child who knows 
his own father so thoroughly as to 
avoid his faults, and improve upon 
his good qualities. ; 
When I have said that Sir John 
was weak and impulsive; when I 
have said that his only idea concern- 
ing his son was, that there were those 
whom he paid for their duty of at- 
tending the youth until the time 
should arrive for him to be his fa- 
ther’s companion, — when I have said 
this, I have said all I have to urge 
against the parental policy. Between 
him and myself there might have 
been the strongest attachment, had 
not he, in the first instance, kept so 
far apart from me, that the cord of 
our natural love, strained to the ut- 
most, was forced to yield to the force 
which, later on, was brought to bear 
upon it; and then it snapped in 
twain, but, thank God! not forever. 
Show me an undutiful son, and, 
seven times out of ten, I will show 
you a careles and selfish father. A 
parent is the child’s Providence: 
through the dark ages of childhood, 
he is the lesser light. When the 
day of manhood dawns, the youth is 
to walk by himself in the morning 
sun ; his father’s responsibilities have 
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ceased ; heis no longer a Providence: 
and. the child who has, till then, 
been directed aright, will yield heart- 
felt thanks to the Father of all in 
heaven, and gratefully pay the tribute 
of dutiful love to his parent here on 
earth.. 

This is the talk of the motherless, 
addressed to the widowed father. 
Had she lived— well, had she been 
spared, my mother would have had 
to suffer much, as this history will 
show; for what has fallen heavily on 
my father and myself would have 
fallen heaviest on her, and she would 
have been wounded through me, but 
by no fault or misdoing of mine. . 

No one could have been kinder to 
me than Nurse Davis. She was cer- 
tainly, for her station in life, a supe- 
rior person ; and, before going to school, 
I really possessed a very fair amount 
of knowledge, as far as reading and 
writing went, besides an intimate 


acquaintance with Oriental habits 
and customs as illustrated in “Blue 
Beard,” on my stage, and the East- 


ern fairy-tales in my dear old book, 
not to mention such an acquaintance 
with Germany as was to be met with 
in the play of “ Der Freischiitz,” with 
Skelt’s “ Scenes and Characters,” and 
in the legendary lore of the Brothers 
Grimm. So was it with Robin Hood 
and William Tell (whom I had seen 
in a pantomime, the first I ever wit- 
nessed, and who for years remained 
in my mind as a man with thin legs 
and an enormous head, who would 
pepper his son’s nose, and otherwise 
ill treat him at breakfast) —I say, 
with all these odds and ends, my 
knowledge-box was fairly stored; and, 
by the way, so was my school-box, 
wherein were a cake, apples, biscuits, 
and a small jar of mixed pickles, 
which nurse considered a rare deli- 
cacy. At school, my cake was divided 
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among my new companions, and so 
were the apples and biscuits; every 
one looking upon the distribution as 
a matter of course, calling for no ex- 
pressions of gratitude towards the 
noble donor, who couldn’t help him- 
self, and, what’s more, couldn’t pre- 
vent their being helped. As for the 
pickles, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, I never set eyes on them after 
they had once been taken out of my 
box. I rather fancy I heard Miss 
Secunda Sharpe, the second sister, say 
something about pickles being very 
unwholesome; but I think this re- 
mark must have only applied to them 
as eatables for boys, as I am pretty 
sure, that, on Sunday, I recognized 
some well-known favorites of my 
nurse’s, such as very small but very 
strong onions, at the upper end of the 
dinner-table, on the schoolmistresses’ 
plates. But what is not, in the old 
goose’s opinion, sauce for the gosling, 
may be a very excellent relish for the 
goose herself. 

Nurse, who had quitted my father’s 
service, came, with Julie and Mr. 
Verney, to see me one Sunday during 
the summer time. Mr. Verney, on 
this occasion, was peculiarly light and 
airy, and wore a countrified hat, and 
turn-down collars. He told me he 
took this opportunity of “courting the 
zephyrs which were trifling with the 
fragrant buttercups and the humble 
daisies in the luxuriant meadows.” I 
did not understand him then; but I 
believe this to have been a mere poeti- 
cal figure, signifying, that, having 
been deposited by the sixpenny ’bus 
at the corner, he had walked up the 
lane under the trees, and through the 
front-garden to the school-house. 

Julie was grown, and a little shy. 
I asked her if she’d like to come to 
my school; and she replied, “No,” 
which I considered at the time rather 
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unkind. At parting, however, we 
cried a bit, all of us, except Mr. Ver- 
ney, who stood over us in an attitude 
of benediction. He presently inter- 
rupted our sobs with an admonitory 
cough. * 

“Parting, Jane, as the bard has 
expressed it, is ‘such sweet sorrow,’ 
that we shall be here till to-morrow, 
I’m afraid, unless we leave our ex- 
cellent young friend to his scholastic 
duties, and catch the fleeting omni- 
bus at the corner of the lane, where 
it will be within the next quarter of 
an hour. Farewell!” 

When they’d gone, I didn’t get 
over it for an hour or more, but sat 
aloné, thinking of what they were 
doing now, and how happy they were 
in being free, while I was still a pris- 
oner. I managed to secrete the cake 
which had been given me, and shared 
it with a friend in the bed next to 
me, eating it in haste as if it were a 
sort of Passover ceremony ; due regard, 
by the way, not being paid to the neces- 
sary dress to be observed on such a 
solemn occasion ; for we ate it at night, 
_when the other boys were asleep, in our 
dormitory. We paid for it in medi- 
cihe, the following day. This did 
not prevent our repeating our gluttony 
on the occurrence of a similar oppér- 
tunity. There is a moral in this to 
be really appreciated in our last ill- 
ness — not till then. 

Of my time at this period, I have 
very little worth recording. I cried 
on the first morning after my arrival, 
and was dazed by the formality of 
school-prayers round the breakfast- 
table. I remember that the first 
words to impress me with any thing 
resembling a sentimentally religious 
feeling were in the collect, commen- 
cing, “ Lighten our darkness;” which 
was always read at night-prayers, and 
imbued me with a mysterious dread 
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of bedtime. This solemn petition 
used invariably to make me feel very 
sad: it seemed to be a sort of funeral 
service read over us boys previous to 
storing us away for the night. I 
fancy this impression had vanished 
by the time I had got into bed, or I 
shouldn’t have indulged in such reck- 
less dissipation as cake-eating after 
the light was out. 

It took me a long time to master 
my duty towards my neighbor in the 
Catechism; and I really don’t think I 
ever rightly succeeded in acquiring 
the proper order. of the sentences 
about being “ true and just in all my 
dealings ” (which always reminded me 
of shopkeepers), and about “ hurting 
nobody by word or deed.” In conse- 
quence of the Catechism, I suffered a 
martyrdom, not for any conscientious 
objections to its doctrinal statements, 
but for the reason above mentioned ; 
and it certainly was tiresome work on 
a hot Sunday afternoon, under the 
eye of an irritable mistress, who often 
hurt somebody “by deed,” and that 
somebody was myself. Our pynish- 
ments were various. One, of Chinese 
origin, was a stiff leather collar, which © 
kept your chin up, and forced you to 
assume a proud bearing in spite of 
yourself, and greatly to your own dis- 
comfort. The position of some peo- 
ple enjoying an elevated social posi- 
tion, and paying its penalties, has for- 
cibly recalled to my mind this collar. 
Then there was the ruler for the 
knuckles of the recalcitrant, which 
extracted from me many a sobon a 
cold morning. Bread and water was 
not much of a punishment for me, as 
I was very partial to dry bread —if I 
could only have enough of it. 

My holidays were passed at home, 
where, except my Clym cousins, with 
whom I occasionally spent the day, I 
had no companions, save the servants 
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and the corporal afore mentioned. I 
enjoyed their parties, while my father 
went out to his. Of him I saw very 
little, except on Sundays, when he 
would send for me into the sitting- 
room (we were still in lodgings, — on 
our road to a big house; my father 
having changed his intention on this 


subject several times, — but no longer . 


over the dairy), and would read two 
or three chapters “out of the Old 
Testament” to me, — generally those 
wherein occurred the hardest and 
longest names, which he took great 
delight in hearing himself pronounce. 
He was proud of his reading, and 
considered the exercise as equivalent 
toa church service. Sometimes, of 
an afternoon, he would let me accom- 
pany him, in state, to a fashionable 
place of worship; but more often he 
took me, on Sunday, to call on Grand- 
mamma Colvin, and then to my other 
grandmamma, Mrs. Pritchard. He 
never, came to see me at school, or 
asked. me any educational questions. 
He was uninterested in me as long as 
I continued a child: it seemed such 
an age before I should be anywhere 
* near manhood! Nothing short of my 
having been born a ready-made man 
would have satisfied him. It was 
clear that both of us must wait; but 
my father was impatient. 

So far, the stream of time bore me 
along lazily, easily. Nurse Davis, 
Julie, and Frampton’s Court I already 
seemed to have left far behind: 
where on my voyage I might meet 
them again never entered ‘into my 
head. The future gives a child no 
trouble, and the past but little pleas- 
ure. I had been happy with the 
Verneys, and I was happy without 
them. Be it remembered I was 
alone, and therefore selfish. It isa 
theory that every man has in him 
some disease which will exhibit its 
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fatal power if he live long enough for 
its development. Growing up within 
me was selfishness. I see, now, that 
nothing but the knife could have 
saved me. I know, now, that a true 
love had already taken reot deep 
down in my heart, out of sight; and 
of its existence I should not be aware 
until the earth above should be bro- 
ken by the strength of its first up- 
ward shoots. ° 

My small boat was now to be de- 
layed at a landing-stage, where I was 
to take in fresh stores, and meet new 
characters. Already the pilots des- 
tined to betray their trusts, to run 
both ship and towed boat upon the 
rocks, were awaiting us on this: new 
shore. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OLD CARTER’S ACADEMY.— AS HINT- 
ED IN A FORMER CHAPTER, ONE 
OF MY IMPORTANT PERSONAGES AP- 
PEARS FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Soon the time came for jackets, 
and with a new suit I was sent to a 
new school, near Bromfield, in Kent, 
which I was informed was to be pre- 
paratory to going to Holyshade. This 
establishment was kept by the Rev. 
Thomas Carter, a pompous clergyman 
of the evangelical school, who stood 
in great awe of his wife. Mrs. Car- 
ter ruled him, ruled the ushers 
(who did their best to render them- 
selves agreeable to her), and ruled 
the boys. Here I made the acquaint- 
ance of that diabolical instrument, 
the cane. Mrs. Carter generally 
looked in at the door when any chas- 
tisement was being inflicted, and 
would keep her husband up to the 
mark by such words of encourage- 
ment as, “That’s not hard enough, 
Thomas: make him feel it, my dear.” 
So that Mr. Carter, one day losing his 
temper, and getting very red in the 
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face, cried out to her, “ Perhaps you’d 
like to do it yourself;” to which she 
at once replied that she wouldn’t 
cane at all if she couldn’t do it better 
than that, adding, that “she'd like to 
cane him and the boys too;” whereat 


_ the second usher put his head under 


the lid of his desk and laughed, while 
his senior smiled grimly, and took an 
enormous pinch of snuff. She was a 
dreadful little, freckled, shrivelled 
woman, and was quite my idea of a 
witch. With a broomstick and a 
sugarloaf hat, she would have been 
perfect; only I pity the imp who 
would have dared to get within reach 
of her broomstick: he would have 
had a Walpurgis night not to be for- 
gotten in a hurry. 

Out of the fifty or sixty boys, 
there were only two in whom I was 
interested. One was the captain of 
the school, Percival Floyd, whom I 
admired and feared; the other was 
Austin Comberwood, of whom I was 


’ very fond. The head boy — we didn’t 


eall him captain — was Percival 
Floyd. He was seventeen, and, in 
the general opinion, quite a man, if it 
hadn’t been that he still wore jackets, 
which gave him rather a nautical 
appearance, especially about the legs, 
of which, as may be imagined, we saw 
a good deal. He had a magnificent 
reputation for strength and prowess 
at fisticuffs; and, had the occasion 
arisen, we had no sort of doubt (that 
is, the younger boys hadn’t) but that 
he could have walloped the entire 
school, the ushers, and old Carter 
himself. It was just a question 
whether he could thrash Stephen 
Harker, who was about his own age, 
and had lately gone into stick-ups 
and tails. These appendages caused 
Master Harker considerable embar- 
rassment, on account of his having 
been christened, on his return in this 
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new. attire, “Pussy Cat” by the 
drawing-master, who was a wag in 
his way. But if his pleasantry was 
tolerated, out of deference to art, 
that of the juniors — who pretended 
to “ miaow ” when Harker’s back was 
turned, and to be afraid of his tail- 
coat — was visited with condign pun- 
ishment whenever he succeeded in 
catching a delinquent — which was not 
often. Harker was strong in neckties 
of a rainbow pattern, and flattered 
himself that he was the admiration 
of a girls’ school which frequented 
our church. He was the son of a 
Manchester manufacturer reputed to 
be immensely wealthy, with mills and 
machinery in every direction. He 
was partial to sweet-smelling pomade, 
with which he used to plaster his 
black hair until it shone again; and 
his great amusement and delight was 
to watch the very gradual growth of 
some fluffy down on his upper lip, for 
which purpose he kept a-small looking- 
glass fastened to the inside of the lid 
of his desk. This dark streak of 
down, looking like a smudge from a 
lead-pencil, was as interesting to him ~ 
as the first sprouts of a spring crop 
toa farmer. The drawing-master re- 
marked that every pussy cat had 
mustachios; and this joke lasted us 
for some time, until Fatty Bifford 
asked Harker if he wouldn’t like 
some cat’s-meat, therewith imitating 
the cry of the purveyor of that article: 
whereupon, being unable to run away 
as quickly as he had intended, he was 
captured, and handled so severely, 
that we never attempted to imitate 
the humorous Bifford, who, we consid- 
ered, deserved all he had got, for his 
inability to escape the consequences. 
There were two Biffords, — Fatty 
and Puggy,— brothers, with so strong 
a family resemblance to each other, 
that it seemed as if they’d been 
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originally intended for twins. They 
were not, however ; and Fatty was the 
elder by two years. “They were,never 
known to agree on any one point, ex- 
cept that they should always be fight- 
ing; and no question ever arose be- 
tween them which was not at once 
decided by the ordeal of battle. Such a 
battle, too! where all was fair, except 
a blow below the last waistcoat button, 
which Fatty Bifford could not and 
would not stand. And this was the 
fatal blow that his brother Puggy in- 
variably gave him when affairs were 
becoming desperate. Then Fatty, 
doubled up like a Punch doll, would 
fall, protesting with his latest and 
shortest breath against foul play: 
whereat the ring would interfere. 
Then, in consequence of a difference 
of opinion having arisen between Pug- 
gy and one of the interposing bystand- 
ers, it became the younger brother’s 
turn to have a fresh encounter on his 
hands ; when he, after some few feints 
and guards, invariably succumbed, and 
spent the remainder of his play-hours 
in tears, and abuse of his brother. 
' Fatty was never known to speak well 
of Puggy; and Puggy never had a 
good word for his brother. Fatty 
would confide to the boys that there 
was no such sneak as Puggy; and 
Puggy. would confidently assert that 
there never was such a cowardly bully 
as that Fatty. Yet their attachment 
to each other was, strange to say, firm 
and sincere, and has so remained 
through life. In their conflicts at 
school, hair-pulling came to be con- 
sidered quite as one of the fine arts; 
while throttling and kicking were 
managed with so great a dexterity, as, 
in more sporting times, would have 
elevated their performance to the rank 
of a science. Blows were seldom ex- 


changed, except the one already men- 
tioned. Nobody having authority 
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ever interfered between them, except 
on two occasions, when I remember 
Mrs. Carter suddenly rushing in (hav- 
ing been at the keyhole for some min- 
utes previously), and seizing them both 
by the hair, which.she tugged impar- 
tially until they yelled again, she 
banged their heads together, and took 
them off to be caned on the spot; and 
a very sore spot it must have been for 
a long time afterwards. This is the 
only instance within my knowledge 
of a satisfactory issue of an uncalled- 
for interference by a third party in 
the quarrels of relations. 

As for the ushers, the senior was 
seldom with us in play-hours, having 
his own amusements and lodgings in 
the country town of Bromfield, with- 
in five minutes’ walk of our school- 
house. Our second usher, as a rule, 
had scarcely settled down into the 
ways of the place, before he was some- 
how or other sent about his business ; 
generally, it was believed, through 
Mrs. Carter’s instrumentality. 

It was a tradition at old Carter’s, 
that the second usher never stopped 
more than one half: if he did, he’d 
stay two years. When I first came, 
this post was occupied by a Mr. Daw, 
a little man with a large head, who 
ate garlic privately, and smelt of it 
publicly. On wet afternoons, he used 
to sing to us some rollicking songs 
with strangely worded choruses. Mrs. 
Carter came in during one of these 
performances ; and, as his music did 
not possess charms sufficient to calm 
her savage breast, he received notice, 
and left. 

To his professorial chair succeeded 
a Mr. Venn. He was an unwholesome- 
looking man, whose complexion re- 
minded me of a frog’s back. His 
restless eyes, peering out of deep re- 
ceases, moved quickly and suspiciously, 
as though he were perpetually on the 
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alert for the appearance of somebody 
from some unexpected quarter. I re- 
member, in the story of the fisherman 
and the genii, how, in the king’s palace, 
the wall suddenly opened, and a Moor 
stepped out, much to the consterna- 
tion of the fisherman. Had our sec- 
ond usher been the fisherman, he 
would have been ready for him, and 
waiting. 

The way in which he’d play with 
the ruler seemed to suggest the defen- 
sive; and he always dived down behind 
the lid of his desk, and brought up 
his head again to look right and left 
sharply, much after the manner of a 
thrush on a lawn, fearful of being 
surprised in his worming operations. 
In the place of eyebrows he had two 
irritable-looking red lines, with stumps 
of hair dotted about, as though they 
. alone had been spared in a severe 
visitation of pumice-stone. His nose 
was trowel-shaped; that is, it fitted in 
avery broad and flat manner on to 
the cheeks, and tapered away to not 
too fine a point. His mouth was 
large ; but he generally kept it shut, 
scarcely opening it tospeak. He had 
no more smile on his face than has a 
man, with a strong sense of humor, 
suffering from seasickness. Easy- 
going, lounging Mr. Crosbie, M.A., 
the senior, who affected a sporting cos- 
tume, and kept two dogs of doubtful 
breed (which curled their tails down- 
wards when interviewed by other dogs, 
and pretended never to see any cat 
that happened to be quite close to 
them), was afraid of him, and, in his 
presence, was on his best behavior. 
Old Carter spoke of Mr. Venn as a 
gentleman with the highest recom- 
mendations from the most learned, 
reverend, and respectable authorities. 
He trumpeted him before he arrived. 
After his arrival, old Carter saw less 
of the schoolroom than heretofore ; 
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and at dinner, Mrs. Carter was far 
more civil to Mr. Venn than ever she 
had been to Mr. Crosbie. All the boys 
remarked the change, and wondered. 
Percival Floyd was soon on as friendly 
a footing as one ever could be with 
Mr. Venn ; and Harker, being #gnored, 
was left to Crosbie, who, it was whis- 
pered, knew Harker at home, and, 
having actually stopped at Harker’s 
mill, was, for reasons of his own, very 
lenient with his young friend over 
Horace and Homer. 

One hot summer’s day the boys 
were in the field playing cricket, — a 
game which I never could summon up 
sufficient nerve to play. So much 
danger and so much trouble for noth- 
ing seemed to me to be associated’ 
with this amusement, that I and the 
only other boy who shared my feelings 
on the subject, Austin Comberwood, 
were accustomed to retire to a distant 
part of the field, where he would tell 
me the stories of Scott’s novels, where- 
in, as was natural, I was mightily in- 
terested ; and, were he compelled to 
leave off at a thrilling point of inter- 
est, I used to look forward with pleas- 
ure to the night-time, when, as we lay 
in our little room (we were the only 
two sleeping there), it would be “ con- 
tinued in our next” by him. 

While he was recounting “ Ivanhoe” 
to me, Mr. Venn came up, and sent 
Austin with a message across the 
field. Then he turned to me, and, 
knitting the rel marks which did 
duty for brows, asked, — 

“ How old are you, Colvin?” 

“Twelve last birthday, sir,” I re- 
plied; for I was getting on by this 
time. 

“ Where’s your father now ?” 

“Tn London, sir.” 

“ Always in London?” 

“ Always, I think,” I replied with 
some hesitation, because it struck me 
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as quite a new idea that my father 
should ever go out of town. Then I 
added, by way of such an explana- 
tion as appeared to me necessary, — 

* We live in London, sir.” 

“You know Shrewsbury, ‘don’t 
you ?” the asked. 

I was never strong in English ge- 
ography ; and geography out of Eng- 
land would have at that time com- 
pletely floored me. It occurred to me 
that Mr. Venn was taking a mean 
advantage of me out of school-hours. 
However, I knew enough to reply 
confidently that Shrewsbury was the 
capital of Shropshire. 

“ Ah,” he returned, “I don’t mean 
that. Didn’t you once live there ?” 

* No, sir.” ‘ 

It suddenly occurred to me that I 
might have been born there. I 
shouldn’t have been sorry to prove 
this to my schoolfellows, as all the 
other boys had been born, they said, 
in the country; and they used to call 
me a cockney,—a term I detested, 
implying, as it seemed to me, an igno- 
rance of such matters as riding, hunt- 
ing, shooting, and fishing, with which 
my companions, one and all, professed 
themselves familiar. Their derision 
was all the more galling on account 
of its being caused by what was sim- 
ply the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. I knew no more of fishing, 
or, indeed, of any field-sports, than I 
did of astronomy; and, as may be 
imagined, I was not much of a Newton 
at this period of my life. Not that 
I wish to infer that I have since 
attained any eminence in the science 
of the stars. No: such high flights 
I have left to other gifted individuals. 
For myself, I am content to leave the 
solar system alone, It has worked 
remarkably well for some considera- 
ble time without any interference on 
my part,and I am not ambitious of 
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being a Phaethon, and getting the cal- 
endarintoamuddle. I will accept al- 
terations peaceably, but will not origi- 
nate them. Make old May Day in 
December, and put Christmas Day in 
July, I shall not complain, but will 
celebrate the one with port and fil- 
berts, and the other with iced plum- 
pudding and cold mince-pies. 

However, to come back to Shrews- 
bury, whence we started. The notion 
of its having been my birthplace, 
with its logical train of consequences, 
commencing with the certainty that I 
could no longer be upbraided with 
cockneyism,—this notion, I say, 
seemed to me so brilliant, that I 
couldn’t help suggesting to Mr. Venn 
that it was not impossible that I 
might have been born there. 

“H’m,” he said presently, after a 
pause, “you don’t take after your 
mother.” 

I had always been told I was very 
like her, —and I said so, adding, “ I’m 
not like my father, sir,’ — of which 
distinction I was not a little proud ; 
because, to my imagination, my 
mother had been the loveliest creature 
ever seen. 

He seemed to consider the proposi- 
tion as one deserving his best atten- 
tion. Presently he inquired, — 

“She does not come down to see 
you here ? ” 

The question was so extraordinary, 
that I stared up at him with all my 
might. Come down here to visit me, 
I thought; and wished that it could 
be so, that I might see and love her. 
He had unwittingly struck a chord in 
my heart of infinite sweet melody. 
My mother seemed to me too sacred 
for him to mention ; and as the tears 
welled up, and the green fields and 
landscape became obscured by the 
mist that filled my eyes, I replied, — 

“She is dead, sir.” 
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“ Dead,” he repeated softly, as if 
much shocked. “I did not know this, 
or I should not have mentioned the 
subject.” ; 

The excuse sounded awkward, but 
kindly ; and at that moment, in spite 
of my grief, I felt myself of considera- 
ble importance. I could not, had I 
been then asked, have put the reason 
into words; but I suppose that my 
personal vanity was flattered by havy- 
ing received a sort of apology from an 
authority so formidable as Mr. Venn. 

Being in this humor, I was quite 
willing to talk about myself and 
domestic matters. He smiled, when, 
becoming confidential, I described Mr. 
Verney ; and I thought he really must 
have known him: but he said that he 
did not ; and he appeared considerably 
interested when I, wishing to impress 
upon him clearly the marked distinc- 
tion between my Aunt Clym and my 
Aunt Susan, was forced to point out, 
as something to be remembered, that 
Aunt Susan was my mother’s sister, 
and my Grandmamma Pritchard was 
my mother’s mamma. 

“Pritchard? ” he asked, in a tone 
that implied a doubt of my veracity. 
I assured him that it was so; and he 
seemed as puzzled as Fatty Bifford 
when thinking of the answer to a 
question in proportion. Then he 
said, — : 

“ Have you ever heard the name of 
Wingrove ?” 

I had some idea that he was laugh- 
ing at me; but I saw by his face and 
manner that he was quite serious. I 
seemed to have heard the name of 
Wingrove, but somehow, if at all, in 
- connection with the Verneys. The 
longer I thought, the more sure I be- 
came that I never had heard it before. 

“Then,” he said, with his pecu- 
liarly ill-favored smile, —“ then, when 
you see your father, ask him if he 
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knows the name of Wingrove ;” and 
as we looked at one another I laughed 
timidly, not being quite sure whether 
it was said in joke or earnest, and 
being uncertain as to how he might 
take it if I were wrong. 

But he patted me on the back, and 
laughed in turn, as the wolf might 
have laughed when he was so tickled 
with the idea of the practical joke he 
was going to play on Little Red 
Riding Hood; and then, as Austin 
Comberwood returned, Mr. Venn 
walked away. I asked Austin about 
Wingrove; and he didn’t know, and, 
moreover, didn’t think it was in any 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels (which 
put the matter in a new light to me), 
unless it might be, he surmised, in 
one of the books that he hadn’t yet 
read. This led to a discussion as to 
the number of books he had read ; and 
just as he was commencing where he 
had left off, about the Black Knight 
(who he was going to be I couldn’t 
make out), we were summoned into 
school. 

I thought of: Wingrove and the 
conversation with Mr. Venn, once or 
twice afterwards; but it very soon 
ceased to interest me,—having no 
chance against “ Ivanhoe,” as narrated 
in the dark, at bedtime, by Comber- 
wood, — until, later on, a slight inci- 
dent recalled it to my memory. Mr. 
Venn’s conduct towards me from this 
time forth was distinguished by so 
many marks of kindness (he once actu- 
ally rescued me from old Mother Car- 
ter’s hands by moral, not physical 
force), that this portion of my time at 
this school was, on the whole, very 
happily spent. Itis true I was dubbed 
“ Venn’s favorite ;” but the boys soong 
dropped this when they discovered, 
that, on the love-me-love-my-dog prin- 
ciple, to be the friend of Cesar’s friend 
was to be the friend of Cesar. The 
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Biffords were the sole exception to 
this rule. They were-too deeply en- 
gaged in their own domestic broils to 
trouble themselves with the affairs of 
the outer world. They left during 
my third half, and fought, not only 
up to the last minute, but on the very 
steps of the fly which was to convey 
them to the station. The last that 
was here seen of them (from Carter’s 
dining-room, and looking through the 
fly-window) was Fatty Bifford with 
both his hands tugging at and twist- 
ing Puggy’s hair, freshly oiled for 
going home; while the latter had got 
hold of his brother’s new necktie, and 
was trying to strangle him before they 
should reach the station. As we soon 
after received news of them from 
Holyshade College, whither they had 
both preceded me, though the major- 
ity of Carter’s boys used to go to 
Harton School, we had the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that their latest 


squabble had not ended fatally. 
During my last two school-terms I 

ceased to be Venn’s favorite in fact, 

as I had long before ceased to be in 


name. As the circumstances which, 
I have since learned, occasioned this 
change of demeanor have shown them- 
selves to have been fraught with con- 
sequences of the deepest importance, 
not only to myself, but to others, I 
must not now pass lightly over certain 
events, which, trivial as they then 
seemed, did most undoubtedly mark 
an epoch in the history of my time. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WORKING ROUND. — OTHER IMPOR- 
TANT PERSONAGES ON THE SCENE. 
—AN ILL WIND, AND SOME CON- 


* SEQUENCES. 


AxsootT this time my father, at the 
recommendation of his greatest friend 
and constant adviser, Mr. James Ca- 
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vander, and in opposition to all that 
could be urged against the scheme by 
Aunt Clym, — on all occasions Cavan- 
der’s warm opponent, — took and fur- 
nished a house in that district of Ken- 
sington which a Museum and a Nation- 
al Portrait Gallery have since com- 
bined torenderfamous. Business in the 
city —whatever that might mean — 
had been good; “things ” also in the 
city had been for some time “looking 
up,” and had enabled my father to 
purchase the long lease of-a residence, 
which the auctioneer’s advertisement 
described as both eligible and desira- 
ble. Mr. Cavander was probably cor- 
rect in suggesting it as a good invest- 
ment. For my part, I know very little 
more about such matters now than I 
did then: practical experience alone 
can endow me with such wisdom as 
is necessary for matters which are, 
like the prices of Belgravian palaces, 
too high for me; and as yet —that is 
up to the present time of writing — 
I have not been able to purchase 
another house on a similar site. 

But this Mr. James Cavander— 
could I write this history, and omit all 
mention of him, I would. Could I 
show my love for my enemies by ob- 
serving silence about them, I would. 
But it is as impossible to keep James 
Cavander out of this veracious narra- 
tive as it would be to ignore the Devil 
in the history of Christianity. 

For you, my readers, I have no dis- 
guise, no trick: I tell you that at this 
particular point I introduce my arch- 
villain, so that you may sympathize 
with me when I, as a boy, first saw 
him, and intuitively disliked him. 
Let us be in jackets and turn-down 
collars again, and let us dislike him 
together, for the plain and simple rea- 
son that we do dislike, and can’t tell 
why. My instinct was right: I 
can say so now; and, for the correct- 
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ness of first instincts, I will back 
children and women against all others. 
It was on returning to Old Carter’s 
that I first encountered Mr. Cavander, 
and felt. as kindly disposed towards 
him as I have above intimated. He 
was, 8o far, my Dr. Fell: the rea- 
son why I could not tell; but this I 
knew in less than two minutes, and 
knew full well, — that I did not, and 
never could, like Mr. James Cavan- 
der. 

Undoubtedly a handsome man, 
with the darkest hair, whiskers, and 
eyebrows I had as yet seen; and I do 
not think I have since met his equal 
in this respect. 

His eyes were, so to speak, his 
face ; for ‘you got at them, and they 
at you, first+and foremost. They 
faced you out steadfastly. They 
bothered you like the light of a dark 
lantern. These eyes further ‘gave 


you the idea of their being the spies 


set. at the windows to seize on all that 


might furnish material for the brain . 


within, whose machinery was hard at 
work all day, and far into the night, 
until the watchers should succumb to 
drowsiness, and the busy thoughts 
should hie to their playground in the 
land of dreams. 

Look at the cotton manufactories. 
Cavander took you in as raw material 
through his eyes, and turning you 
over and over, and round and round, 
easily and pleasantly produced you in 
the form best adapted to his purpose. 
Cavander’s mental steam-hammer 
could brush the dust off a fly’s wing 
without disturbing it, or could crush 
‘a bowlder of granite. This latter it 
was not to the man’s taste to do, as 
requiring sudden violence. 

He would have preferred treating 
Leviathan as a trout, and bag him by 
tickling. If you were of no use to 
him, he forgot you; and it would be 
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fair to say of him generally, that he 
only remembered you for your own 
disadvantage. Thus he could forget 
whaf was not worth his while to re- 
member, but he never troubled him- 
self to forgive. 

Do I suppose, looking back at this’ 
man, that when by himself he pro- 
fessed undying hatred of any human 
being? Undoubtedly not: I firmly 
believe that he considered himself no 
worse than those among whom he 
moved, and far better than many 
whom he heard parading their chari- 
table sentiments. He despised both 
Pharisee and publican as canting 
hypocrites; and, to do him justice, 
he neither professed too much with 
the one, nor abased himself abjectly 
with the other. Ihave seen his name 
attached to many a subscription for a 
good and pious purpose; and I have © 
heard of his kind acts in gifts of mon- 
ey to certain poor people who had 
proved themselves to be deserving 
objects of charity. People mostly 
spoke of him as “a clever fellow ;” but 
at the same time they shook their 
heads knowingly, implying thereby 
that there are more ways than one 
of being clever, and that, on the whole, 
they’d rather not be called upon to 
explain precisely their meaning. 
Such remarks as these my father used 
to take as complimentary to his own 
sagacity ; for in the city he and Ca- 
vander appeared to be inseparable. 
While I had been growing, Cavander 
had been becoming a necessary part 
of my father’s business. My shoes 
were too small for him at present; 
but he had taken my measure for my 
boots of the future, which, made for 
me, he intended to wear himself. 
Somehow I had never met this gen- 
tleman athome. He said he perfectly 
remembered me as quite a child; and 
I’ve no doubt but that he was right. 
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Perliaps his holidays coincided with 
mine, and so, when he went away, I 
arrived. Be this as it may, we met 
face to face when I was between 
eleven and twelve ; and, since that day 
in the city, I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of forgetting him. 

I confess my sorrow at the personal 
appearance of the wicked genie of my 
story. I am annoyed that he should 
have been at once so patently pro- 
claimed villain; and, were it in my 
power to change, I would make him 
of Saxon type (when, you see, he 
would not be cursed with this con- 
ventionally villanous black hair), 
and would let him skip on to the 
scene, like a sheepish Colin to a pas- 
toral symphony, without a‘vestige of 
the wolf popping out anywhere. But 
it cannot be. I am not painting a 
monster; I am ohly drawing a black 
sheep, whose dark wool is as glossy as 
the coat of a seal, and who is an orna- 


ment, and not a blemish, to the flock. 
For his complexion, it was pale, 


lightly yet healthily browned by the 


sun. The heaviest part about his face 
was his chin: you almost expected to 
see it worked up and down behind 
the ears with pulleys. Sometimes I 
noticed, that, while ruminating, he 
would let it drop, and so stand think- 
ing, with his mouth open. When he 
had settled whatever it was that 
might be occupying his attention, he 
would bring his jaws to with a click 
of the teeth, which boded no good to 
an adversary.. ‘This habit of his was 
uncommonly startling to me, as also 
was his way of wetting his lips, which 
he often did when he had not quite 
made up his mind as to a course to be 
‘pursued, or whenever he permitted 
himself to show his annoyance. 

He was altogether a man of strik- 
ing appearance. His dress was ex- 


actly to his time of life, and within . 
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the fashion of the day. As a child, I 
mentally compared him with my 
uncle, Herbert Pritchard, who, to my 
mind, was the gayest dressed man I 
knew: in fact, he was all colored shirt 
and patent boots. By the side of Mr. 
Cavander, Uncle Herbert might be 
considered as the wearer of a fancy 
dress. In the summer you would 
have thought, on seeing Uncle Her- 
bert’s light and airy costume in the 
city, that he had come thither in his 
yacht, or in somebody’else’s; which 
would have been far more probable. 
But Cavander’s dress remained ap- 
parently very nearly the same at one 
season as at another,— in perfect 
taste always; and you would never 
hear him, as you would Uncle Her- 
bert, complaining of the excessive heat 
of an ordinary summer, or of the diffi- 
culty of keeping warm in a seasonable 
winter, at which time of the year 
Uncle Herbert’s appearance was that 
of a man bound on an expedition to 
the northern regions, especially if 
you met him in a carriage, — some- 
body else’s, of course, never his, — 
where he would have rugs and wraps 
enough to smother a whole orphanage 
asylum of babies in the Tower. 

Herbert Pritchard was a favorite 
with Cavander, whom he used to con- 
sult on his “little matters of business 
in the city ” whenever he came to see 
my father. Herbert’s city specula- 
tions were to Cavander like the card- 
playing of old ladies for counters at 
twopence a dozen. He had micro- 
scopic investments, too, in various odd 
things, —all done, as it were, in three- 
penny bits. It amused him, however; 
and, as it gave him an interest in pe- 
rusing the city article in “The 
Times,” it also added to his subjects 
of conversation. But, as we shall see 
more of Herbert Pritchard later on, I 
will not stop to discuss him here. 
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Uncle Herbert had volunteered to 
see me safely down to Carter’s, having 
to pay a visit in the neighborhood. 
I was glad of this, as it meant half a 
sovereign more in my pocket, — cer- 
tainly five shillings; and on previous 
occasions I had been seen to the sta- 
tion by one of my father’s clerks, and 
booked for my destination likea parcel. 
So Uncle Herbert took the city on 
his road. 

The city puzzled me immensely; 
but, as we were driven up to the office- 
door in a close cab (hackney-coaches 
had recently gone out, and hansoms 
hadn’t come in), I didn’t on this occa- 
sion see very much of it. 

We went up some stone stairs into 
a sort ef gallery, dark and dirty. 
Had it been Mr. Cavander who had 
taken me, I might have suspected 
some mischief. I couldn’t imagine 
my father having any thing to do with 
such a dreary place as this. 


We stopped before a glass door, on 
which I distinguished the word “ Pri- 


vate.” I suppose on this occasion we 
went in by aback-way. The place has 
been so altered of late years, —in fact, 
I rather fancy those old offices have 
been entirely pulled down, — that, 
were I tu come upon it again suddenly, 
I do not think I should recognize it. 

The private room was empty; but 
in the front-room, where some clerks 
were at a desk, behind a sort of screen 
of brass wires, like some sort of dan- 
gerous birds, and hidden from view 
by green curtains on brass rods, stood 
Mr. Cavander, leaning on the mantle- 
piece. 

“How are you, Cavander?” said 
Uncle Herbert. 

Mr. Cavander turned, and saluted 
him with a nod, and then took me 
into consideration. -There was not at 
this time much of me to take in; and 
he did it with ease at a glance. 
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“Your nephew?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Herbert. “This is 
Master Cecil Colvin, on his way to 
school.” 

I expected to be asked to shake 
hands with Mr. Cavander; but I 
wasn’t: so I merely looked up at him, 
and smiled, with an indistinct notion 
of corroborating Unele Herbert’s 
statement, which, if acted upon by 
Mr. Cavander, I surmised dimly, and 
from the first with great mistrust, 
might lead to half a sovereign. A 
schoolboy’s ideas are on these occasions 
generally mercenary. If Mr. Cavan- 
der had given me a shake of the hand 
and a tip, I wonder if my opinion of 
him would have been altered. I im- 
agine that I should even now still 
have some lurking prejudice in his 
favor in consequence of this going-to- 
school gift, and would at any time 
have lent an unwilling ear to what 
might be said against him. How- 
ever, he did not give half a sovereign 
or half a penny; and consequently, 
not being bribed to vote for him as 
the real friend of the schoolboy, I was 
at liberty to resent any of his obser- 
vations addressed to me. 

“ Have you been flogged yet?” he 
asked. 

This was not a pleasant subject to 
begin with; and I did resent it. 

“No,” I answered shortly: “I’ve 
not.” 

“Ah!” he said, as if old Carter 
had been remiss in his duty on this 
point. “A boy’s no good till he’s 
flogged. You're going to Holyshade 
after this.” 

I said that I didn’t know. From 
his tone of allusion to this great pub- 
lic school, I augured the worst, and 
sincerely hoped that my father would 
abandon his intention. 

“ You don’t know,” he returned, 
eying me with evident disfavor; “but 
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Ido. Little boys don’t know what’s 
good for them. - They fag and flog 
at Holyshade. You'll be made to 
clean the boots and shoes. That’s the 
thing to make a man of you.” 

I did not see at the time, and I 
have failed to understand since, how 
cleaning boots and shoes for other 
boys could advance me either socially 
or morally. I candidly said to Mr. 
Cavander that I did not want to go to 
Holyshade. 

“Qh, don’t you?” he asked ironi- 
cally. 
“No,” I replied, with a smile that 
was so very like a threatening rain- 
cloud, that Uncle Herbert attempted 
to illuminate the view of Holyshade 
with a few rays of warm sunlight. 

“He'll like it well enough when 
he’s accustomed to it. Plenty of fun, 


_ boating, cricket, and all that kind of 
thing. I know a lot of Holyshaders. 


Jolly chaps. ’Gad, I wish they’d 
sent me there! Ah! here’s John.” 

My father entered, so busy and pre- 
occupied, that he scarcely took any 
notice of me, beyond patting my 
cheek, and referring to his watch in 
order to see how close at hand the 
time for the starting of my train 
might be. 

Then he handed some papers to one 
clerk, and told another to run over to 
somewhere (Capel Court, I suppose) 
and bring back the latest news. Then 
Uncle Herbert very much wanted to 
know something about “ Turks ;” and, 
the reply appearing unsatisfactory, he 
wanted to know something else about 
“Indians,” and something further 
about “ Rupees,” and requested a few 
particulars as to the Polygon Tin Mine 
(in which he was interested up to the 
price of one share, value ten pounds) 
and the Antipodean Gas Company; 
and then, having, as it seemed, been 
unable to come to any conclusion on 
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any of these subjects, he pulled up his 
collar and wristbands, and, lounging 
back in a hard arm-chair, he laid him- 
self out on an incline, and considered 
his boots, while my father earnestly 
consulted Mr. Cavander. 

I watched the latter closely. He 
never hesitated when he had. once 
shut his mouth with a click. His 
teeth coming together settled the mat- 
ter. I saw that my father deferred to 
him entirely. I saw that every thing 
he was,doing in the city was at his 
friend’s instigation, and that, without 
his advice, he was doing nothing. 
The -clerks coming in obeyed Mr.. 
Cavander’s orders, or told my father 
that Mr. Cavander had already ex- 
pressed his wishes on some - business 
affair; whereupon my father left it to 
him, and appeared perfectly satisfied 
with his arrangements. 

Clients looked in to see Cavander if 
they could, and put up with my father- 
if they couldn’t; or they, got Sir John 
to speak for them. And presently 
they’d all talk together, while Cavan- 
der listened, and quarrel, and get ex- 
cited, until a clerk who had been pre- 
viously sent out would rush in, and 
hand a paper to Mr. Cavander; when 
all would suspend their arguments, 
and listen to the latest news and his 
advice. No one took any notice of 
me, except to ask Sir John, “ Whose 
boy, yours?” when my father smiled 
and nodded, —as much as to say, “ Yes. 
He’s of no consequence just now; he’s 
not a man yet, only a child ; but it does 
him good to let him listen, as a man, 
to our conversation. Don’t mind him,” 
— and then passed on to business. 

Once a fat, foreign gentleman — an 
Italian merchant, I fancy — coming 
in suddenly, and out of breath, 
thought to interest Cavander in his 
behalf by pretending to be enraptured 
with my personal appearance, and 
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then asking him if I wasn’t his eld- 
est. Whereupon he answered curtly, 
No, that I was nothing to do with 
him, and handed the mistaken man 
over to the head clerk, and would 
have nothing further to say to him 
on any subject whatever. 

A young clerk, a mere boy, was 
commissioned by my father to see to 
my wants as to luncheon before I 
started. The lad was not allowed to 
indulge in luxuries himself, but was 
told to furnish me with whatever I 
liked best at Birch’s, where I pre- 
vailed on him to have some delicious 
tartlets, which he put down to me, 
and we said nothing about it. 

On returning to the office, I found 
Uncle Van, who had come in from 
Lloyd’s, talking about the fearful 
gales, which had resulted in serious 
losses to the underwriters. 

“T never knew such a ting —he- 


he-he,” he was saying, laughing as 
usual, but in a nervous, uncertain 


manner. “Such losses!—my good- 
a-gracious !— ev'ry one is hit hart.” 

Were I to spell “every” thus, 
“evhry,” it might give some idea of 
Uncle Van’s way of pronouncing an 
“ry,” It didn’t sound at all like one 
of the liquid family, but resembled a 
guttural that had lost its way in his 
nose. 

“ What is it, Van?” asked Cavan- 
der, smiling; for Uncle Van, in his 
way, amused him as much as Herbert 
Pritchard. My father was sitting at 
a small table, casting up some ac- 
counts. 

“The late gales?” suggested a 
long-legged gentleman, looking out 
from behind a newspaper. There 
were generally three or four nobodies 
in the office reading the papers, and 
imagining that they were engaged in 
enormously profitable transactions. 
They were somehow or other useful 
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in the way of business, orthey wouldn’t 
have been encouraged. 

“Gales!” exclaimed Uncle Van, 
“tey’ve been fearful. We—tat is 
Peter Hoskins, Heinz, and myself — 
hat written te ‘Prairie Bird’ from 
Melbourne ” — 

“ There was nothing risky in that,” 
said Cavander, stretching out his legs 
on the hearth-rug, and taking a ciga- 
rette out of his case. Smoking was 
not permitted in business-hours to 
any one except Cavander, whose 
health was supposed to require it; and 
he never used any thing but cigarettes 
of his own private and particular 
manufacture. , 

“Risky!” exclaimed Uncle Van, 
“no, it vas a certainty.” 

“ And it hasn’t come in?” said my 
father carelessly, finishing his sum in 
arithmetic, and opening his desk. 

“ It’s te vorst of to-tay ; and tere are 

someting like tventy wrecks on te 
coast,” replied Uncle Van, shaking 
the paper in hishand. “ Zee’ere! No 
salvage, notting at all. Zee tese tele- 
graph account toteroom. Zee, I reat 
you — um — um —‘ Total loss of te 
“ Prairie Bird” . . . te names of te 
five persons ascertaint to have been 
savet’—tat’s notting. I reat you 
tese accounts: it vas fearful... 
‘ savet ’— yes” — he was so agitated 
that he had some difficulty in picking 
out the part of the paragraph he re- 
quired ; and thus it happened, that in- 
voluntarily he ran over the line con- 
taining the list of the people rescued 
from the vessel — “Jacob Furnival, 
— Penfold, Richard Varish (of Sun- 
derland), Sarah Wingrove ” — 

A startled exclamation escaped my 
father as he sat with the half-raised 
lid of the desk in his hand, while Cav- 
ander, for one second, paused in light- 
ing his cigarette. 

“Eh?” said Uncle Van, looking 
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up; and the long-legged gentleman, 
emerging from behind his newspaper, 
observed that the storm must have in- 
deed heen awful. 

Uncle Herbert remarked, that it 
_ would have been nasty weather for a 
cruise, and requested, being nautically 
interested, further particulars. 

Uncle Van turned towards him, 
and commenced reading his account 
of it, including once more the list of 
names. , mR LG 

It was listened to with breathless 
attention ; and I well remember noti- 
cing how my father, from time to time, 
cast a nervous glance at Cavander, 
who stood before the fireplace imper- 
turbably smoking a cigarette. 

Having made his effect here, Uncle 
Van, after nodding kindly to me, hur- 
ried off, to be the first with the news 
in another quarter. 

Observing that my father was ap- 
parently disinclined to enter upon any 
business except his own that day, —for 
he was still seated at his desk, and 
engaged upon whole rows of accounts 
on several sheets of paper, — Herbert 
Pritchard rose to fulfil his promise of 
seeing me safely off by the train which 
was to take me back to school. 

My father said, “Certainly, thank 
you !” and shook my hand shortly and 
coldly. “Suddenly it occurred to him 
that I should want some money; and 
he gave me a sovereign, for which I 
thanked him. 

For an embrace, for a cheering 
smile, for one warm word of interest 
in my career, I would have sacrificed 
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my gold-piece then and there. In 
another moment my heart would have 
spoken, and I should have burst into 
tears, had not Mr. Cavander said, as 
I followed Uncle Herbert to the 
door, — 

“You'll be flogged when you get 
back for being a day late.” 

I replied surlily, “No, I sha’n’t;” 
but, after this intimation, I didn’t feel 
at all comfortable on the subject, 
and my dislike of my father’s friend 
became intensified’ by several de- 


grees. 

As I went along the dark passage, 
I lagged behind Uncle Herbert, in the 
vain hope of my father coming out 
and embracing me. This slow pro- 
gression brought me opposite the 
inner private room, the door of which, 
marked “ Private,” opened on to the 
landing. 

I was startled by a dull sound, as 
of some one thumping a table heavily, 
and then my father’s voice anxiously 
addressing Cavander, — 

“ You heard the name?” 

*« Yes,” answered Cavander quietly : 
“what of it? ” 

“ What of it!” exclaimed my father. 
“Why, heavens! Cavander, did you 
not tell me that she ” — 

Here Uncle Herbert loudly called 
to me to descend the staircase; and 
as quickly and as lightly as I could, 
lest the man I'most dreaded should 
come out, and accuse me of eavesdrop- 
ping, I ran on, and in another minute 
was at my uncle’s side, and in the 
street. 


[To be continued.] 
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A LIBERAL’S VIEW OF ENGLISH LOYALTY. 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 


TxeE two sentiments in relation to 
my own country, most frequently ex- 
pressed to me in America, have been 
an enthusiastic regard for the personal 
virtues of the reigning sovereign, and 
the almost universal opinion that 
Great Britain is on the eve of passing 
from a monarchy into a republic. 

In response toa popular wish when 
I arrived in the United States last Sep- 
tember, I gave an account of Queen 
Victoria’s public work and character: 
before I return to my native land, I 
desire to give expression to some opin- 
ions respecting the present state of 
loyalty in England, in a form which 
will be less evanescent than a mere 
platform utterance. 

Long before I visited America, my 
faith in the divine right of kings had 
deserted me. WhatI might have be- 
lieved in that matter, if I had not in- 
cluded amongst my earliest studies the 
history of kings, queens, and monar- 
chies, I cannot now say; but, having 
made myself acquainted with that 
interesting branch of learning, I was 
forced to one of two conclusions, — 
either that kings had a remarkable tal- 
ent for breaking down that divinity, 
or that the divinity was, after all, but 
a pleasant myth. . In the interests of 
common sense I adopted the last con- 
clusion. Now that I have been brought 
into actual contact with the repub- 
ican form of government existing in 
the United States, I am less discon- 
tented than I expected to be with our 
English institutions; for the divinity 
which is commonly supposed to hedge 
a king is conveniently tempered for 
us, in the old country, by the undis- 
puted mortality of our ministers. 

Doubtless a true republic is the per- 


fect flower of civilization; and it will 
be a great day for England when the 
right of every individual to use the 
power God has given, free from inter- 
ested interference, is recognized. To 
that goal, though our progress may 
be slow, we are steadily advancing. 
But dare I say, in this free country, 
that Great Britain stands at the pres- 
ent moment in far less danger of the 
much-to-be-dreaded “ one-man power” 
than America, and that, even now, 
“we the people” virtually rule? We 
have certainly arrived at a period of 
history in England, where, for the fu- 
ture, two things are impossible on the 
throne, —a political meddler and a 
dissolute sovereign. We estimate our 
monarchy at its precise worth; and 
there is no higher proof of the good 
sense of Queen Victoria, or the benefi- 
cent influence exercised by the late 
prince-consort, than the happy suc- 
cess which attended their efforts to 
avoid that Seylla and Charybdis, which 
any futyre sovereign, who wishes to 
retain his crown, must avoid also. 

Let me begin by assuring my read- 
ers that sensible people in England 
are thoroughly ashamed of their 
countrymen whose loyalty is degraded 
into a superlative development of the 
worst kind of flunkeyism. There are, 
of course, persons who look to the throne 
as the pinnacle of social greatness, quite 
apart from the character of its occu- 
pant. They regard it as the thing, 
nearness to which gives eminence, and 
the opportunity of Jording it over 
their fellows. They worship it because 
they love vulgar display; and the 
throne is to them the visible embodi- 
ment of liveries and coronets. The 
worst kings we ever had never lacked 
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even church dignitaries to praise their 
virtues. The clergyman who took for 
the text of his funeral-sermon on the 
death of one of the Georges, “ And 
the beggar died,” was so daring an 
exception to his fellows, that he has 
come down to posterity with the mark 
of fame on his memory. Mr. Thack- 
eray used to say, that it was impossi- 
ble, in our condition of society, for any 
true Briton not to be sometimes a 
snob. Hedeclared that the increase, 
encouragement, and maintenance of 
snobs were among the “ priceless ser- 
vices we owe to our nobility.” How 
should it be otherwise, he asked, in a 
country “where lordolatry is part of 
our creed, and where our children are 
brought up to respect the peerage as 
the Englishman’ssecond Bible? There 
are only a few philosophers who can 
mark the phenomenon calmly ; and, of 
these, is there one whose heart would 
not throb with pleasure if he could be 
seen by all his acquaintances walking 
arm in arm with a couple of royal 
dukes down Regent Street ?” 

And in this great republic, while 
I have been often assailed about our 
aristocratic institutions, I have not 
visited a single town without hearing 
remarks which imply its equivalent. 
“Mrs. So-so is not in society, we 
don’t visit her,” has met my ear on 
more than one occasion; and there is 
every appearance, in the large cities, of 
the establishment of an aristocracy of 
wealth, which threatens, I venture to 
think, to prove as obnoxious as the Eu- 
ropean aristocracies of rank, if not put 
down by the cultured and more refined 
classes of the American community. 

In speaking with respectful sympa- 
thy of the feeling which is recognized 
as loyalty, my readers will not do me 
the injustice of supposing that I have 
any patience with the flunkeyism 
which occasionally induces so-called 


English gentlemen and ladies to 
scramble — as I once saw them do at 
Watford — for the cherry-stones left 
on the Prince of Wales’s dessert-plate, 
or with the treasuring-up of a piece of 
biscuit left on the table by royal fin- 
gers, or the “ glass-casing” of a kid 


‘glove which a prince of the blood 


happened to touch in the course of a 
quadrille. Such persons need to be 
reminded of that excellent definition, 
“He who meanly admires mean things 
isa snob.” Silly worshippers of mere 
pomp and glitter know nothing of true 
loyalty. The people who were fore- 
most in their efforts to hunt Queen 
Victoria out of the sacred retirement 
of her widowhood were those who in 
other days had been loudest in their 
pretensions of attachment. Abject 
cringing to the outward show of pomp 
and circumstance is too often mis- 
taken for loyalty. 

The loyalty which now exists in 
England has been defined as the loy- 
alty which fancies it has a philosophic 
justification in the necessities of hu- 
man society, — the loyalty which rev- 
erences the throne on account of its 
historic records, and the loyalty of 
“national bumptiousness.” 

It is, perhaps, true that the British 
public, not understanding the myste- 
ries of the civil list, hold to the belief 
that they keep the queen and the royal 
family. The crowd which cheers so 
heartily as the royal carriage rolls by, 
doubtless regards the scarlet-clad foot- 
men with a feeling of increased satis- 
faction as the fact becomes more and 
more apparent that the queen and 
her children, with their gorgeous sur- 
roundings, are, after all, but paid ser- 
vants of the State. 

And it must also be confessed that 
the dislike of paying so much for so 
little is now increasing in England. 
There are long-suffering rate-payers 
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who read certain court-circular an- 
nouncements respecting the growing 
number of her Majesty’s grandchild- 
ren, and ask, “ How long are these per- 
sonages to be supported on the toil of 
others ?” 

But at the same time, as long as 
undue extravagance is avoided, to the 
country at large the display of royal 
splendor has always been agreeable ; 
for while we pay handsomely to keep 
our court moving in befitting state 
and grandeur, we know perfectly well 
why we do it, and are proud to remem- 
ber meanwhile, that, if the time arrives 
when a change proves necessary, our 
system of government will go on as 
smoothly and effectively without, as 
with, a crowned president, who, by 
the way, has hardly presidential pow- 
ers, and is not even the keeper of 
her own conscience. 

Putting aside those demonstrative 
persons to whom I have already al- 
luded, it will not be too much to say 
that the loyalty of Englishmen is 
made up of contentment with an in- 
stitution which works well, — better 
than in many of the neighboring 
countries of Europe, —and belief in 
and devotion to a principle which they 
have the power to keep within its 
legitimate limits. The costliness of 
the machinery may be a sore offence 
to the republicans of our country; 
but the bulk of the people, when as- 
sailed on the subject of monarchy, 
shrug their shoulders, acknowledging, 
perhaps, that, if it were a question of 
beginning again, the throne would not 
be established as the centre of the 
machinery of the, State: but in the 
end they declare they would rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of. Even 
Sir Charles Dilke, one of our foremost 
republican leaders, seems lately to 
have come to the conclusion, that the 
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reforms of which he has been so fear- 
less an advocate are perfectly com- 
patible with monarchy. In fact, virtu- 
ally we are already a self-governing 
people ; and the English love too much 
an abstract idea to put aside their 
monarchy so long as they and their 
schemes of government are not inter- 
fered with. 

The loyalty which really animates 
us as @ nation at the present moment 
takes the form of personal attachment 
to the queen and her children; and, 
that Victoria deserves the respect and 
esteem of her people, no American 
will doubt. 

When English orators in their 
after-dinner speeches say that “her 
gracious Majesty rules in the hearts 
of her people,” they indicate the effect 
of her blameless life, and wise, that is 
to say, non-meddlesome reign. Not 
that the queen has taken the position 
of a mere cipher; for it is well known 
that the work she has done in relation 
to the State has been enormous. Her 
devotion to the machinery of govern- 
ment has never been relaxed, though 
her appearances at drawing-rooms and. 
levees have been somewhat few and 
far between of late years, ——so much 
so, indeed, that once a dissatisfaction 
which arose broke into an open ex- 
pression of disapprobation, until, set- 
ting aside court reserves and prece- 
dents, the queen told her people in 
the columns of our leading daily paper, 
that her health was so shaken by 
the desolation which had taken the 
place of her former happiness, that 
she could not undertake the mere cere- 
monies which could be as well per- 
formed by the other members of the 
family; and our loyalty was stirred 
to its deepest depths by this novel, 
simple, and pathetic form of appeal. 
The sight of the queen as a widow 
has certainly strengthened the per- 
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sonal feeling with which my country- 
men regard her. 

I have frequently, in large assem- 
blies, watched most keenly the audi- 
ence, and noted the expression which 
passed across the faces of the people 
as they rose to welcome their sovereign ; 
and it left no doubt in my mind that 
a strong personal liking for Victoria 
was the keynote of their enthusiasm. 

There are some who say that Eng- 
lishmen love the kingly name so well, 
that we should shout ourselves hoarse 
in welcoming at some public banquet 
his Satanic Majesty himself. 

If by that is meant that royalty as 


royalty obtains popular acclamation, 


I fear the charge is true; but I unhes- 
itatingly declare, that, in the present 
case, a better element prevails, the 
signs of which I have seen in many 
a dimmed eye that has gazed upon 
the saddened face of Queen Victoria 
in her widow’s weeds. Her life, -too, 
has been just the history that English- 
men love to contemplate. It has not 
been without its romance. It has 
been irreproachable; and it has been 
Called 
by a sudden turn in the wheel of for- 
tune to use the sceptre when most 
girls" have only just laid aside the 
skipping-rope, —at least in the good 
old days, when girls were girls a 
great deal longer than they are at 
present, — Victoria began by enlisting 
the personal sympathy of the nation ; 
and to this hour she has never lost it. 
The people regarded her then as one 
who needed their protecting sympa- 
thy; and they have, in these later 
years, come back to the same feeling, 
although from a different cause. 

To a nation which sets the highest 
value upon home-life, there was some- 
thing infinitely touching and noble in 
the love which bound together the 
queen and her husband; and all Eng- 


land watched with tenderness the in- 
tertwining of two pure and hallowed 
affections, woven together without 
flaw, and maintained in its integrity 
till the frosty fingers of Death unrav- 
elled the perfect fabric which busy love, 
during those long, happy, married 
years, had wrought. 

Victoria has, during her prosperous 
reign, most certainly restored to loy- 
alty its old prestige ; and those who 
see with their own eyes the effect now 
produced by her appearance in public 
will at once understand the personal 
respect, and even affection, which isthe 
foundation for thesentiment which may 
be described as loyalty to the queen 
rather than loyalty to the throne. 

Loyalty to the throne in England 
invariably means hatred to some polit- 
ical party; but loyalty to Victoria 
may be indulged in without exercising 
your devotion at some one else’s ex- 
pense. When the Cavaliers used to 
talk of their loyalty to the throne, they 
meant undying hatred to the Round- 
heads, although it must be admitted 
that they were alsoanimated by person- 
al devotion to their unfortunate king. 

So in England, at the present 
moment, when the conservative party 
boasts of its loyalty to the throne, it is a 
pleasant way of having what is termed 
a fling at their reforming opponents. 

When kings and queens were clad 
in purple and fine gold, and sat upon 
real thrones, wielding real sceptres, as 
we see them now-a-days upon the stage, 
when they fulfilled to the last iota all 
ceremonial observances, — there was a 
distinct idea in men’s minds about the 
throne. ’ 

In these days, it is all left to the 
imagination ; and the cheap press, and 
science of photography, have played 
immense havoc with the romantic ima- 
ges which people used to set up in their 
hearts of kings, queens, and princes. 
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Royalty did a daring thing when 
it commenced to have its portraits 
taken with babies climbing over its 
shoulders, and pipes in its hand. 

But in England it can afford to 
show the people its inner life; it can 
be thoroughly independent of the 
tragedy airs and graces which used to 
be thought indispensable to court-life. 
In England, our loyalty is rather to 
the abstract idea of monarchy. The 
Constitution says to it,“ Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther;” and, with 
the sharp and well-defined limits which 
are thus insisted on, we accept our 
loyalty, and are loyal to it. 

I shall just single out an example 
or two of the sentiment which is, as I 
said, loyalty to the queen rather than 
loyalty to the throne. State occasions 
are naturally stilted. The queen in 
her robes of state, opening parliament, 
is always dignified and majestic ; and 
the sweet tones of an exquisitely 
musical voice will ever linger in the 
memory of those who have had the 
good fortune to listen to them: but 
it is when Victoria appears plainest 
dressed of all the circle of which she 
is centre, and with her children round 
her, that the hearts of her people go 
out towards her with an affection and 
respect which is accorded to the good 
mother and true-hearted widow rather 
than the queen. 

Perhaps some of my readers have 
never seen Windsor Park. Iknowthat 
Americans visiting England rarely miss 
seeing Windsor Castle, not only be- 
cause it is the sovereign’s palace, but 
because it is the standpoint whence you 
can view a magnificent specimen of 
English scenery, —a spot associated 
with some of the most stirring events 
in our national history. But visitors 
who do not miss the Round Tower or 
St. George’s Chapel sometimes hurry 
away without entering the park. 
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“The free, fair homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand 
Amidst the tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land!” 


The “ tall ancestral trees ” in Wind- 
sor Park set the trees around other 
free, fair homes a goodly example. 
Imagine a long avenue of these kings 
of the English tree kind in the dense 
foliage of a lovely day in June, with 
an immense stretch of green, soft level 
sward outside and beyondit. Twenty 
thousand persons were resting, on the 
day in question, under the shade of 
those many armed sentinels, who have 
been keeping watch and ward there for 
hundreds of years. There were dukes _ 
and duchesses, earls, lords, and ladies, 
and squires of high degree,seated onthe 
tops of their grand equipages, around 
me members of parliament, ambassa- 
dors, burgesses from the city, farming- 
folk from the neighboring homesteads ; 
some stretched at full length on the 
turf, others lounging in coach, car- 
riage, wagon, or cart. 

Away on the space bounded by the 
trees, some fourteen thousand of the 
flower of British troops were standing 
inline. The sun was streaming down 
upon the gay scene, and lighting up 
all these varied elements of English 
society without fear or favor. 

In the centre of the grand assem- 
blage, a small semicircle, marked by 
the royal standard, was kept clear, by 
life guardsmen in all the glory and 
encumbrance of their helmets and 
cuirasses. On this spot all eyes were 
fixed ; for Queen Victoria was about 
to review her troops. 

Before long, at the end of the line 
of spectators nearest Windsor Castle, 
distant cheering was heard; and, as 
the royal carriage travelled towards me, 
the sound of applause travelled also. 
The scarlet liveries of the royal ser- 
vants, the beauty of the queen’s favor- 
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ite cream-colored ponies, the pomp of 
the household troops who acted as her 
Majesty’s escort, must, doubtless, be 
taken into consideration as inciting 
this miscellaneouscheering. But after 
awhile the scarlet liveries disappeared ; 
the ponies were unharnessed, and led 
away; the guardsmen retired to the 
background: and what was to be seen? 
A centre carriage, in which was seated 
a motherly-looking woman dressed in 
plain black, and wearing a widow’s 
cap. By her side was the Princess of 
Wales; opposite a fair-haired girl 
with her brother. The eldest son of 
the royal widow, and heir-presumptive 
to the crown, leant from his horse to 
’ chat with his wife and mother; and 
other princes and princesses joined 
the group. The spectators for some mo- 
ments watched in silence these pleas- 
ant family meetings ; and then sudden- 
ly, without any apparent cause, but 
really because they were so moved by 
the sight they could no longer con- 
tain their enthusiasm, seat up shouts 
and acclamations which were the out- 
ward signs of the feeling entertained 
by the English people for the family 
they are content to maintain in their 
royal palaces. 

The opening of the New London 
University was a widely different 
affair, except in its exhibition of the 
same sentiment. In this case, the 
spectators were few. Half the ladies 
and gentlemen present represented 
the créme de la créme of English 
society ; the other half, that best type 
of our country, — the families of the 
professional and middle classes, who 
were there because they represented 
the culture which the university was 
formed to promote. At the appointed 
hour, the queen, with the strict punc- 
tuality which is one of her unfailing 
characteristics, entered the hall, ac- 
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companied by members of her family 
and household. As she took her place 
on the raised dais erected for the 
royal party on the floor of the theatre, 
nothing could exceed the intense 
fervency of the way in which our 
national anthem was sung; while the 
dimmed eyes of at least one-half the 
assembly were more eloquent than 
the most tumultuous applause. 

The intense excitement which pre- 
vailed during the Prinee of Wales’s ill- 
ness affords a notable example of the 
innate loyalty of the English charac- 
ter. The scene in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on the day of our public thanks- 
giving defies description. The impres- 
sion left on my own mind of the loyalty 
of England towards the reigning 
family was considerably deepened as I 
looked on that occasion from the eager 
faces of that representative and bril- 
liant assemblage to the group of which 
the pale prince and his little son 
were the centre ; and after the service, 
when the royal party left the cathe- 
dral in solemn silence, the rapturous 
shouts which hailed them from the 
crowded streets, and every window 
and balcony which lined their. route, 
showed that the enthusiasm was not 
confined to England’s “ upper ten thou- 
sand.” The world moves. One of 
Queen Victoria’s daughters has mar- 
ried a subject; and who shall foretell 
the next event? Iam not attempt- 
ing to forecast the future: I content 
myself, in this article, with describing 
things as they are, not as they might 
be. But, while I am far from claiming 
that the present state of things in 
England is satisfactory, the evils I 
have seen in connection with a presi- 
dential campaign in America send me 
back to my own land with an in- 
creased amount of patience with our 
monarchical form of government. 
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THE PARISH DOLL. 


BY LOUISE BERJON. 


Ur among the western hills, where 
the snows are deep in winter, and 
where Mayflowers, ferns, and black- 
berries fill up.the rest of the year, 
there lived a little lady not alto- 
gether unknown to fame. 

Her beauty was wonderful to be- 
hold. Golden hair, pearly whiteness, 
rosy bloom, and.eyes of heaven’s own 
blue, adorned her face. Her figure 
—but we will throw the veil of 
silence over that matchless form. 
Her mind was serene, and her tem- 
per excellent: nothing ever provoked 
her to anger —or to any thing else. 
Yet she was not heartless; for, when 
hard pressed and sore beset, cries of 
unearthly anguish issued from the 
spot in which some people’s hearts 
are supposed to reside. That lady’s 
name was Miranda, otherwise known 
as “The Parish Doll.” 

Her two mothers were the Misses 
Guernsey, daughters of the pastor of 
the parish. They had reached that 
pleasant season of maturity not yet 
suggestive of the yellow leaf; and, 
being great favorites in the parish, no 
one but a foreign intruder would ever 
have dreamed of calling them “old 
maids.” 

Besides, as Miss Arabella suggested, 
“to speak correctly, we are maiden 
ladies, not old maids; for a maiden 
lady is a woman who has chosen to 
remain single, and an old maid is a 
woman who has had no offers.” 

Offers of what kind, not being 
specified, must remain unexplained. 
But, as Miss Arabella always spoke 
truthfully as well as correctly, it may 
be inferred that she and her sister 
had had “ offers,” which any one 
might easily believe by looking at 
them. 





_ different: 


It may furthermore be stated, that, 
from the plurality of offers made to 
the Misses Guernsey, two had stood 
out in bold relief, and had not been 
easy to decline. 

Miss Arabella’s offer was shrouded 
in mystery. A gentleman seems to 
have been connected with it; and a 
peculiar brightness had shone, for a 
while, on Miss Arabella’s face. Then 
the gentleman, and the peculiar 
brightness, had both disappeared, and 
no one had ever seen them again. 

Miss Cornelia’s offer had been quite 
Everybody knew that 
Philip Dean was in love with her. 
He had been so ever since he had 
first met her, in blue gown and white 
sun-bonnet, picking berries on the 
hillside. He had made his offer in 
several ways before putting it into 
words ; and, when that hapless time 
had come, he, also, had disappeared 
from her gentle life. 

Not in utter forgetfulness, however. 
He had gone to a distant city to fight 
the great battle of bread-and-butter ; 
but, before leaving, he had asked 
and obtained permission to write 
once a year—“as a friend.” Each 
letter was an event to two persons in 
the little parsonage. Miss Cornelia 
read it to herself; then she read it to 
her sister, skipping a few lines here 
and there, — sometimes a great many 
lines. And, the more lines there 
were to skip, the sweeter grew the 
sweetness in Cornelia’s brown eyes. 

On these occasions, Miss Arabella 
always took a long walk; and, while 
she walked by herself, she thus talked 
to herself: “I wonder if she cares for 
him in that way? She denied it. 
But, if I was sure of it, I would not 
let her do it. Oneisenough. Some- 
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times I fear we were very foolish ; 
and yet we are happy, — quite happy. 
Perhaps it is best as it is.” ~ 

The foolishness to which she re- 
ferred was perhaps the solemn vow 
made by the two sisters, — when Ara- 
bella was eighteen, and Cornelia fif- 
teen, — that they would never marry, 
and always remain together until 
death should part them. 

Miss Arabella did not explain this 
when she talked to herself. But the 
vow had been made, and faithfully 
kept; and they were quite happy, and 
loved each other devotedly: so that, 
to all appearances, every thing was 
for the best, and for the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. 

For, if the Misses Guernsey had 
not been the Misses: Guernsey, who 
in the wide world would have been 
the mothers of the Parish Doll? 
Not the pastor, evidently, nor the 
pastor’s wife, nor any of the deacons. 
Miranda would have been more than 
an orphan: she would never have 
been put together. And there she 
was, with a beautiful head sewed 
to a beautiful body, an accomplished 
fact, and a blessing to all behold- 
ers. 

Miranda’s life was full of variety. 
Part of her time was spent in a long 
narrow box, the abode of peaceful 
meditation. Then came periods of 
glowing happiness, when she was 
held in plump little arms, and pressed 
to youthful bosoms; when dewy lit- 
tle’ rosebuds showered kisses upon 
her, and all her charms were praised. 
For when the children of the parish 
came, in small detachments, to spend 
the afternoon at the parsonage, the 


~ first question asked was, “ Please, 


Miss Guernsey, can we see Miran- 
dy?” In after-years, many a little 
maiden would remember, with a smile 
or a sigh, the happy days when the 


beautiful “Mirandy” had been her 
first and happy love. ‘ 
While the Parish Doll was thus 
gathering recollections to herself, her 
mothers were pursuing the even 
tenor of their way. The winter had 
passed, the spring had come as usual; 
and there were no signs in the 


heavens. Yet events of the first 
magnitude — 

But let us begin at the begin- 
ning. 


One morning Miss Arabella was 
sitting on the kitchen-porch, prepar- 
ing rhubarb for pies, when she per- 
ceived a girlish figure walking hasti- 
ly across the green common in front 
of the church. The figure came 
nearer and nearer, and finally stopped 
at the porch. 

Miss Arabella looked up, and met 
a@ pair of great, round, black eyes 
staring at her from under a much 
battered hat and a profusion of fly- 
ing red hair. 

“Please, ma’am, be you deaf?” 
asked the traveller. 

“No, I am_ not. 
ask?” 

“Cause, if you was, I would have 
to holler. Miss Brown she is as deaf 
as a door-nail.” 

“What do you want?” 
Miss Arabella. 

Then the girl dropped a little 
courtesy, and answered demurely, — 

“Please, ma’am, I am the new 
girl, if you will take me. I ain’t 
much to look at; but I am real smart 
inside.” 

“ We do not wish for a girl.” 

“No, ma’am; but I want to come 
and work for yuu, ’cause you have 
got the big doll, and you ain’t mean 
folks.” P 

“ How old are you? and what is 
your name? ” ‘ 

“T am going on fourteen mostly. 


Why do you 


asked 

















And my name is Polly ; 
so much, I guess.” 
“ And what else can you do?” 
“Mostly every thing, when I want 


*cause I talk 


to. I have had ’sperience.” 
“Indeed! And how did you get 
it?” 
“Get it? ’Cause I couldn’t get 


nothing else. You see” — very con- 
fidentially —“ my father he got 
killed, or suthin ; and my mother she 
took sick and died. And there I 
was. So I runned away, and got 
somewhere; and I worked, and got 
sent off. So I kept a-going from pill 
and to post, and here I be: I hate 
Miss Brown, I do! And so, if you 
like, can’t I come here ?” 

“Tt is very wrong for you to speak 
so of Mrs. Brown.” 

“ No, it ain’t, ’cause it’s true. She 
says I stealed her old shawl; and I 
didn’t: I don’t never steal nothing. 
I only took it for my little Maggie as 
was sick.” 

“ Who is your little Maggie?” 

“She is one of my dolls, she is. I 
have six of them; and I make them 
myself, I do. You see, folks as hasn’t 
got nobody wants somebody: it’s kind 
of encouragin. But they keep real 
quiet, and won’t ’sturb you a bit. 
Then I am so bad, perhaps you can 
make me good. Miss Brown says I 
am a case.” 

Miss Arabella reflected a little 
while. Then she talked with the 
family; and the result was, that 
Polly came to the parsonage, bring- 
ing her dolls with her. 

The dolls were made of newspa- 
pers, clothed in rags, and by no 
means beautiful. But Polly loved 
them quite seriously. 

“ How can you tell them apart?” 
asked Miss Arabella. 

“Oh! easy enough. Some of them 
are taller than each other, you see; 
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and them two are both twins. Then, 
when I feel like it, I take them out 
and read them: them papers is full 
of tragedies and accidents and 
things.” 

How she had learned to read was 
a mystery; but she had a decided 
taste for literature and the fine arts. 
Among her few treasures was an en- 
graving representing the garden of 
Eden before the creation of man. 
She called it the “ picture of Adam 
and Eve,” and took particular pains 
to explain, that “ you can’t see Adam 
and Eve just now, ’cause they have 
gone somewhere else.” 

To such an enthusiastic, artistic 
spirit, to behold Miranda was to love 
her, and to love was to worship. In- 
deed, it was the only thing she 
did well, besides eating. She broke 
as many dishes as she conveniently 
could; she told as many stories as 
she could invent; and at church she 
set all the children laughing, by 
making funny faces, and looking like 
a martyred saint the moment she was 
detected. 

Miss Arabella, and the whole 
Guernsey family, groaned under the 
infliction ; but what was to be done ?” 

Polly decided that question. One 
fine morning in August, Polly was 
nowhere to be found. She had gone 
away during the night, and left her 
dolls motherless. 

“She will return soon,” said Miss 
Arabella. But she did not return; 
and search was made for her. No 
one had seen her; noonecould find her. 

When we have done our best, and 
gone as far as we can, we must leave 
the rest to Providence. At the end 
of two weeks, Polly was left to Prov- 
idence. Events were gathering fast; 
and the Misses Guernsey may be 
pardoned if their own affairs en- 
grossed their thoughts. 
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Miss Cornelia received her yearly 


letter.. But such a letter! She did 
not read any of it to.her sister: she 
only stated that Philip Dean had 
been invited by one of his old 
friends to spend a few days at the 
parish, and that he hoped to see 
them. How it could have taken 
eight pages to make such a short an- 
nouncement may appear a little sin- 
gular; but some people have a way of 
putting things so as to make the most 
of them. 

‘ Cornelia did not criticise Philip’s 
style: she simply added, “ You will be 
glad to see him again, won’t you, 
Arabella ?” 

And Arabella said, “Yes, very 
glad,” in a way that made the least 
of it. 

Then the sisters said nothing more 
about it; and for two days a slight 
shadow seemed to have crept between 
them. , 

On the third day the shadow deep- 
ened. 

The pastor had visited some friends 
in the South Parish. He had heard 
all the news, and was repeating them 
to his assembled family, when he sud- 
denly said, “Oh! by the way, I must 
not forget, Mr. John Brinsley was 
there with his two children. I be- 
lieve they intend to give him a call 
at South Parish; but he seems unde- 
cided, and I asked him to come here 
till he had made up his mind. I did 
not know he had lost his wife. She 
died two years ago, he told me. I 
believe he used to be a friend of yours, 
girls. He will be here to-morrow.” 

“T shall be very glad to see him,” 
said Cornelia; then she stole a glance 
at Arabella. But nothing could be 
seen of that lady, except the outside 
shell. She was mending stockings, 
and did not neglect her duty by a sin- 
gle word or look. 
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Usually, when visitors were expect- 
ed, “the girls” talked about them, 
and discussed some little arrangements 
for their comfort. But these visitors 
did not seem to need any comfort, 
and were not talked about. Cornelia 
had expressed her conviction that 
Arabella would be glad to see Philip 
Dean, and that she herself would be 
glad to see Mr. Brinsley; and, as this 
was politely and truthfully true, she 
added nothing more. 

“To-morrow” had become to-day. 
Mr. John Brinsley — a tall, fine look- 
ing man— had come in the morning 
with his two children. He had been 
hospitably received, and had partaken 
of a most dismal dinner. 

The pastor and his wife had done 
their best to keep up the conversation ; 
Cornelia had entertained the children ; 
and Mr. Brinsley had even attempted 
one joke, which fell so flat upon the 
ear, that all shuddered who--heard. 
But how could any man be jocular 
with a spice, when Arabella sat there 
in the hardest of shells? Not rude, 
not disdainful, but eyeless, smileless, 
all but lifeless: even a hard-tried min- 
ister could find no encouragement. 

After dinner they adjourned to the 
parlor. Arabella was hemming crash- 
towels. If she could have found any 
thing more ugly to hem, she would 
have hemmed it with pleasure. But 
the resources of the parish were lim- 
ited. 

Under these circumstances, Cornelia 
found the children a little burdensome. 
“T will let you play with Miranda,” 
she said very sweetly. “We have so 
little need of her in summer, that I 
fear she is not dressed for company ; 
but you can do what you like with 
her.” Poor Miranda! 

Then Cornelia went into the next 
room, opened the closet-door, took 
out the meditation-box, and proceeded 
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to resuscitate Miranda. A short si- 
lence, then a cry of distress, “O 
Arabella !” 

Arabella came out of her shell, and 
rushed to her sister’s assistance. Cor- 
nelia, pale and speechless, pointed to 
the box with a trembling hand. 

The box was empty. Miranda had 
disappeared. 

The family and guests came to view 
the spot; and each one gave his opin- 
ion. 

“No,” said Arabella, “it is useless 
to look for her in the house. I know 
what has become of her. Polly has 
eloped with her.” 

One of the sweet uses of adversity 
is that it softens our hearts. Ara- 
bella’s heart, or, at least, her demeanor, 
was softened by the loss of Miranda. 
Mr. Brinsley’s profession made it per- 
fectly proper and seemly for him to 
sympathize with sorrow, and endeavor 
to speak words of consolation; and 
he did do so to the best of his ability: 
indeed, he almost seemed to rejoice in 
Arabella’s affliction. 

She grieved for Polly, not for her- 
self, be it understood ; and on this neu- 
tral ground she was willing to meet 
Mr. Brinsley, and to accept his sym- 
pathy. 

It was decided that it would be best 
to interfere with Providence, and 
search for Polly again. She deserved 
to be found. Everybody had agreed 
to that proposition, and unanimity 
had brought peace, when a knock was 
heard at the front-door. 

The pastor went to open it, and re- 
turned soon, looking a little mysteri- 
ous. “Cornelia,” he said, “some one 
wants te see you in the study.” 

Cornelia turned pink, then white: 
she stood near the window for a min- 
ute or two, then she went to the 
study. 

She remained there a long while, — 





so it appeared to one person in the 
parlor; and, at the end of that long 
while, she opened the parlor door, 
just a little, and said, “ Arabella, will 
you please come for a moment ?” 

Arabella was graciously pleased to 
come. She entered the study like an 
ancient ghost, and said like a grand- 
mother, ‘‘ We are very glad to see you, 
Philip.” The words, “ My boy,” trem- 
bled visibly upon her lips; but she re- 
frained from speaking them. Philip 
Dean was only one year older than 
Cornelia, therefore two years younger 
than Arabella; and, on account of 
these two years, she chose to regard 
him as an infant, and calmly asked 
him juvenile questions. 

This made Philip very uncomfort- 
able; and he found quite as little com- 
fort in renewing his acquaintance 
with the rest of the family. They 
were all “glad to see him ;” but they 
looked as if they wished he was not 


there to be seen, —all but one, and: 


that one was sufficient. 

The next day Philip returned, and 
heard all about Miranda. The news. 
of her disappearance had spread far 
and near; and there was mourning 
and wailing in many a household. 

“We must find her,” said Cornelia 
with unwonted decision; “we must 
offer a reward for her.” 

“Yes,” said Arabella, “ whoever 
finds her shall keep her. I want 
Polly.” 

. People do not always get what they 
want in this world. Some people at 
the parsonage got the opposite of what 
they wanted. Arabella very nearly 
snubbed her sister, and went about 
the house like a dark cloud, asking her- 
self all manner of sad questions: Had 
theend come? Could it be that their 
happy life together was to seem only 
as a moonlight night, when compared 
to the sunshine of Philip’s presence ? 
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Cornelia did not dare to bask in the 
sunshine openly. She, too, had her 
fears and her questionings, and fol- 
lowed her sister everywhere. And, 
as Arabella did not often condescend 
to cheer the Rev. Mr. Brinsley by her 
presence, the gentlemen were left to 
themselves, and free to court each 
other if they liked. But they did 
not like: it was not what they 
wanted. . 

Mr. Brinsley communed with the 
pastor, and Philip communed with 
Nature —in the daytime. In the 
evenings, they all sat together on the 
porch, or in the parlor, which, it is to 
be feared, was not what everybody 
wanted. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the fourth day, Philip came to the 
parsonage with a joyful countenance. 
“Can you walk as far as the north 
woods?” he asked, “ because, if you 
can, I want to show you something 
- worth seeing. But you must not ask 
me what it is.” 

Miss Arabella and Cornelia were 
sure that they could; and Mr. Brins- 
ley expressed the same assurance. 

So they started together; and the 
ladies managed so well, that they kept 
together, and bore it with great cheer- 
fulness. Whether it was the heat of 
the sun, or the warmth of charity, 
certain it is, that the ice of stiffness 
melted very fast. . 

“Now we must march in single 
file, make as little noise as possible, 
and say nevera word. I will lead the 
way,” said Philip, when they had 
reached the thickest part of the wood. 

They obeyed, and followed him in 
silence, till he stopped, and pointed 
to a narrow opening on the left. 

And this is what they saw: on a 
throne of moss and cedar-branches 
sat the beautiful Miranda, robed in 
white; and on the fragrant pine- 
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needles at her feet reclined the sin- 
ful Polly. A hammock of brown 
linen hung from a neighboring tree ; 
and a few starch-boxes stood about 
in picturesque disorder. 

Polly was gazing at Miranda; but 
she soon became aware of a presence, 
and quickly jumped to her feet. 

“Law! I declare, Miss Arbella, if 
we ain’t real glad to see you! Me and 
Mirandy was getting kind of lone- 
some, we was. You see, we have eat 
up all the blackberries round here ; and 
our crackers and things is all gone, 
mostly: so we was a-thinking of go- 
ing home to-morrow.” 

All this she said with a frank smile, 
and without a shadow of fear or 
shame. 

* Polly, I am amazed at you!” said 
Miss Arabella sternly. 

“Be you, ma’am? I don’t know 
what ’mazed is; but don’t you fret 
about us. Here we be, all right, and 
had all we wanted, didn’t we, Mirandy? 
Law! wasn’t we happy, though!” 

“ But, Polly, don’t you know it was 
very wicked to run away?” volun- 
teered Mr. Brinsley. 

Polly glanced at his white cravat, 
rolled her black eyes beatifically, then 
modestly cast them down, and replied, 
“No, sir, not why we done it. We 
come here to have a little camp-meet- 
ing all by ourselves, we did.” 

This appeal to the higher feelings 
could not be resisted. Philip laughed; 
and the solemnity of the meeting was 
destroyed. 

Miss Arabella was the first to re- 
gain her composure. “ You will please 
walk home with me, Polly. Philip, 
here is Miranda; you have found her, 
and she belongs to you.” 

Miss Arabella, Polly, and Mr. 
Brinsley led the van; and Polly’s 
mind was rigorously improved all the 
way home. 
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Philip and Cornelia walked a few 
steps behind, only a few steps, at 
first ; but, before long, Miss Arabella’s 
voice was all that could be seen of her 
and her victims. 

“Now!” thought Philip. What 
he contemplated was simply to propose 
a fair exchange. He wanted to give 
up the Parish Doll, and receive in its 
stead what had always been to him 
the flower of the parish. But, when 
he began to speak, Cornelia began to 
laugh. Philip, holding the doll in his 
arms likea baby,and trying to look sen- 
timental, was too much forher. Then 
he put Miranda under his arm, like a 
stick ; but still Cornelia laughed. 

A few moments later, Miranda was 
lying on the dewy grass, her blue 
eyes staring at the solemn stars. 
Philip and Cornelia — But starlight 
is an indefinite light, apt to deceive 
people: otherwise it might have been 
affirmed that — no, nothing. 

It is a fact, or several facts, how- 
ever, that Miranda spent the whole 
night on her grassy bed, studying 
astronomy ; that when Cornelia came 
home, rather later than Arabella, 
there was upon her happy face a look 
of such intense innocence, that Ara- 
bella understood it at once. 

Miss Arabella was sitting in her 
own room, in the dark, when Cornelia 
came in, and, putting her arms around 
her, gave her a kiss. For a little 
while they did not speak; then the 
elder sister said, “I am very glad, my 
dear, and I shall be more glad every 
day ; but I must get over my mourn- 
ing first.” 

Cornelia began to mourn, too, on 
hearing this. But presently she 
brightened up, and began to show rea- 
sons why they would have had to part, 
even if she had remained at the par- 
sonage. 

“Never!” said Arabella with en- 
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ergy. “Ido not blame you, Cornelia; 
indeed, I think you have done perfectly 
right. But for me it would be ut- 
terly impossible. I disapprove of 
second marriages.” 

Impudent little Cornelia ventured 
to think that perhaps it was first mar- 
riages to which her sister objected; 
but she only said, “ Father and mother 
would be pleased.” 

“Yes,” answered Arabella hotly, 
“T see it all, my dear: I am not blind. 
And it is a grief and a sorrow to me, 
that a woman at my time of life, a 
woman of sound mind and delicate 
feelings, should be expected by her 
whole family to jump down a man’s 
throat. I do not understand it.” 

If Miss Arabella had reflected a 
little, she would have known that her 
whole family would have been much 
distressed at seeing her jump down a 
man’s throat, and that Mr. Brinsley 
himself might have objected to that 
form of devotion; but she was too 
much excited to reflect. 

“ You know,” said Cornelia sooth- 
ingly, “that it is not as if he were a 
stranger: you have known him so 
long.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, 
my dear, and, if you please, we will 
not speak of it again.” 

Yet some one must have spoken of 
it again ; for it was soon rumored that 
Mr. Brinsley had accepted the call 
from South Paris, and that the par- 
sonage was to be fitted up to suit Miss 
Arabella’s taste. 

And any one who might have hap- 
pened to be listening at the study- 
door on a certain afternoon would 
have heard Arabella herself say, 
“Whenever you think best,” with 
such an air of, “ If it were done when 
’tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” that a tragical termi- 
nation might have been apprehended. 
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But Mr. Brinsley was not afraid. 
He was a pugnacious man, who en- 
joyed fighting for his rights; and he 
was perfectly satisfied. 

When people tried to congratulate 
Miss Arabella, they were utterly de- 
feated. She bristled all over with 
dignified astonishment, and struck 
them dumb. “I must have been a 
great nuisance in the parish,” she 
thought, “they all seem so glad to 
get rid of me.” 

As it is not customary to end a 
story with a wedding,— much less 
with two weddings, — the word “ wed- 
ding” will not be mentioned in these 
pages. 
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But dolls are not a forbidden sub- 
ject. 

Early in the morning following a 
certain previous evening, Miranda, 
limp and pale, was picked up by 
Philip Dean, and by him given to 
Cornelia, who gave her to Arabella, 
who gave her to Polly, who pen- 
itently restored her to her proper 
sphere. 

She is still the “ admired Miranda, 
the top of admiration.” Better yet, 
in her old age and growing weak- 
ness, she is surrounded by faithful 
friends, who forget the faults, and re- 
mewber only the virtues, of their be- 
loved Parish Doll. 





THE SECULARIZATION OF CHURCH LANDS. 


A DEACON’S 


BY J. P. 


Pustican.—Can it be possible 
that you think of letting your church 
for a circus ? 

Deacon. — There is little 
that we shall do so. We are offered 
ap uncommonly high rent for it; and 
the matter is to be settled at the com- 
mittee meeting this very afternoon. 
Our chairman, Brother Bullion, who is 
well posted in the interests of our de- 
nomination of True Zionites, warmly 
favors it. The principal opposition 
comes from Deacon Dividend, who 
has got it into his head that it would 
pay better to sell the church to be 
changed into a theatre, as a congre- 
gation in New York has done. Our 
true move would have been to let it 
to the government for a post-office: 
that might have satisfied everybody. 


doubt | 





CONVERSION. 


QUINCY. 


But there, you know, the Old South 
people were too wide awake for us. 
Well, now, you see, Barnum’s agent 
has come along, and has made us an 
offer; and Bullion says we shall cer- 
tainly do a good thing by accepting it. 

Pusitican.—I am disposed to 
question it. 

Deacon. — You wouldn’t say so if 
you’d heard Brother Bullion’s argu- 
ment. He put the case very strongly. 
Business is a little unsettled just 
now, on account of the fire. Bar- | 
num’s lease will run for four years. 
At’ the end of that time, we could 
cut our property into store-lots to 
far greater advantage than we can to- 
day. Meanwhile, our rent pays the 
minister’s salary, the interest of what 
money we want to borrow to build 














our splendid new church, and leaves 
us an annual two thousand dollars for 
investment. 

Pusiican. — Which sum there is 
no doubt that you will know how to 
place to advantage. 

Deacon. — Depend upon it, we 
shall make no blunder there. Why, 
we have already trebled the hand- 
some sum we made by the sale of our 
chapel a few years ago. We shall 
strike out nothing new, but follow the 
well-approved plan that has been so 
blessed to True Zionites in other parts 
of the Union. Why, when old Elder 
Ephraim heard how much our people 
had made in the West, with scarcely, 
any capital to start with, the venera- 
ble professor lifted his hands to heav- 
en, and solemnly prophesied that we 
would be able to buy a True Zion 
amendment to the Constitution with- 
in thirty years. Now, you may say 
that was his joke; and perhaps it is 
just as well to call it one: but it 
shows how the chances struck him. 
Our notion is to buy all the land we 
can get just outside the present city 
limits, —ten per cent down, the rest 
on mortgage. We shall then put up 
True Zion Homes for all sorts of 
broken-down characters, which Chris- 
tians of other denominations will aid 
us in building, if they are skilfully 
approached. We shall start a few 
schools under strict True Zionites; 
but these, with a little care, may be 
made self-supporting. As these char- 
itable and educational institutions 
will require very extensive grounds, 
we can hold any number of acres 
exempt from all taxation. In a few 
years the taxes will oblige our neigh- 
bors to cut up their lands, and sell 
out for what they can get; but, you 
see, we can hold ours as long as we 
choose. We shall wait till city popu- 
lations have settled all about us; 
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then we shall come into the market, 
and sell by the foot for houses and 
stores. Bullion, who has made a cal- 
culation based upon the recent growth 
of this community, declares, that, in 
ten years, we can make enough to 
build six new churches, and fill their 
choirs with the best opera-singers 
that money can engage. You smile; 
but the figures have been gone through 
very carefully. The thing has been 
done, and it can be done again. The 
only element of chance is in the se- 
lection of lands; and about that we 
shall take the best advice. But throw 
all this out as doubtful, if you like: 
I say, even if we get nothing out of it 
but our new church, our pastor’s sala- 
ry, and other running expenses, and 
have two thousand dollars a year to 
print True Zion tracts, —and all this 
without taking a cent out of our 
own pockets,—we shall do pretty 
well. 

Pusiican.— Almost as well as 
the feudal barons did, who plundered 
the people, built churches with money 
that they never earned, and hired 
priests to say masses to save their 
guilty old souls. . 

Deacon. — Eh! What! Oh, yes! 
now I remember all about it. You're 
the man who was talking to me some 
six months ago about taxing churches. 
You wanted us to petition to have 
our property assessed just as if it 
were a club-house or a bowling-alley. 
Of all pieces of folly that sane men 
were ever asked to — 

Pusiican. — Take care what you 
say! Since we had our talk, a com- 
mencement has been made. A lead- 


ing church in Milwaukee, as I see by 
the papers, has joined other petition- 
ers to the Wisconsin legislature for 
the removal of this abuse. 

Deacon. — At any rate, you’d bet- 
ter take back that speech about the 
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barons ; for, until those laws are abol- 
ished, we take only what the people 
intended to give us. 

Pusrican.— That I deny. The 
American people never intended that 
you should appropriate the proceeds 
of their labor to build a gorgeous 
church, and propagate a creed with 
which not one in fifty of them has 
the slightest sympathy. 

Deacon. — About that matter, you 
will excuse me‘for saying that a law- 
yer’s opinion is much better than 
yours or mine. 

Poustican. — That may be, if you 
want to know how far the letter of 
some statute will permit you to go 
without danger of arrest. There is 
scarcely any law whose intention may 
not be violated with impunity by tak- 
ing what the pettifogger’s slang calls 
“good advice.” But, my dear sir, 
you are a law-maker as well as a 
church-member. You were in our 
General Court again last winter? 
Yes, I thought so. Now, if you will 
only put off the character of sectarian 
deacon, and assume that of American 
legislator, I ask for no better judg- 
ment than your own. 

Deacon.,— Will you again state 
the question which you consent to 
have me decide? 

Pusuican. — Willingly. I put it 
thus: Given our exemption laws, 
how should equity and common sense 
interpret them in dealing with valua- 
ble churches thrown upon the market 
by their proprietors? You will re- 
member that many laws which have 
descended to us from the past have 
never been fairly submitted to the 
judgment of the generation now liv- 
ing. To interpret what a high-minded 
man must assume to be the present 
intention of such laws, he must first 
consider the circumstances that origi- 
nally gave them birth, and, after that, 


the principles professed by legislators 
of the present day who keep them 
upon the statute-book. Now, we de- 
rive our exemption laws from the pe- 
riod of a State church, when the theory 
was held that ecclesiastical lands were 
rendered unreservedly and forever 
to the service of the whole people. 
It is important to bear this in mind. 
Now let me put a case : — 

A and B take money, earned by 
their labor, and saved by their self- 
denial, and with it buy adjoining lots, 
and put up buildings. Each spends, 
we will say, ten thousand dollars. A 
builds a church: B builds a dwelling- 
house. They call upon you as a legis- 
lator to inquire what you will do for 
them. 

Deacon. — Carrying out the inten- 
tion of the exemption laws that we 
keep upon the statute-book, I should 
say to A, “You have done well in 
putting into a church the ten thou- 
sand dollars earned by your labor: it 
shall never be taxed.” To B I should 
say, “ The ten thousand dollars that 
you have earned, and put into a dwell- 
ing-house, I shall tax every year.” 

Pusrican.—So far all is clear. 
Suppose fifteen years to elapse. B 
now calls upon you, and complains that 
his house is taxed for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. What have you to 
say to him in explanation ? 

Deacon. — Something like this: 
“To the ten thousand dollars earned 
by your labor is now added a value 
of fifteen thousand resulting from the 
labor of other people. You can de- 
mand this increased value at any mo- 
ment by putting your land into the 
market; and it is right you should 
make an annual payment to the com- 
munity for this privilege.” 

Pustican. —The explanation is 
satisfactory. ‘B acknowledges that you 
are right, and continues his inquiries. 

















“ But why should not my neighbor A 
pay for the increased value of his 
land? Ido not ask you to tax him 
upon the ten thousand dollars which 
he earned; for that sum is forever ex- 
empted: but how can you, with any 
show of reason, omit to tax the un- 
earned fifteen thousand dollars which 
he has now the privilege of taking 
from the community by selling his 
land as a store-lot ? 

Deracon. — That question, I con- 
fess, is rather difficult to answer. 

Pusiican.— A legislator acquaint- 
ed with the history of our exemption 
laws, and at the same time acknowl- 
edging the principles which underlie 
American government, could make 
one reply, and, as I believe, only 
one. He must answer thus: “I do 
not tax A’s church lot as potentially 
a store-lot, because, being forever con- 
secrated to religious uses, it is not 
potentially a store-lot.” Is any other 
explanation possible ? 

Deacon. — Well, I confess I can- 
not think of any. 

Pusiican. — It is plain that the 
worth of a commodity for a particu- 
lar purpose may be given to persons 
of high moral character under an im- 
plied understanding that it shall not 
be used for any other purpose. If a 
bishop, in his ecclesiastical capacity, 
accepts a free ticket from a railroad 
company, it is easy to see that he is 
entitled only to that portion of its 
value which shall aid him in dis- 
charging his episcopal function upon 
the line of the road. He has no right 
to resign his bishopric, and then sell 
his free pass. Suppose I should give 
your Antiquarian Society my Frank- 
lin Bible, with the philosopher’s auto- 
graph on the fly-leaf, would you feel 
justified in putting it up at auc- 
tion ? 

Deacon. — Certainly not; for we 
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are honorable men, and should know 
that you never intended to present us 
with its exchangeable worth in dol- 
lars, but only with its antiquarian 
value while occupying a permanent 
place in our collection. Although 
your intention might not have been 
expressed in words, or backed by a 
legal penalty, we should infer it from 
circumstances; and it would command 
our respect. But then the question 
is, Are we justified in supposing that 
it was not the intention of our ec- 
clesiastical exemption-laws to give 
religious societies the total increased 
value of their estates whenever they 
chose to sell them for commercial pur- 
poses? Why have you a right to 
assume this ? 

Pusiican. — Because I have a 
right to assume that no law kept 
year after year upon our statute-book 
is intended to reverse the notorious 
policy of our government in a matter 
of deepest concern to the citizen. If 
there is a distinctive American prin- 
ciple, understood by every school-boy, 
it is that any State favor shown to 
religious organizations must give no 
unequal aid in propagating the differ- 
ent creeds held by the churches. Ifa 
given inteypretation of the exemption- 
law must always work in opposition 
to this principle, it cannot be one that 
the legislator contemplated. An il- 
lustration will make plain the injustice 
I have alleged. 

C and D build churches in villages 
ten miles apart. Each pays for land 
and building ten thousand dollars. 
Both churches are alike in size; and 
both are filled. The moral service 
each retiders the State is identical in 
value. At the end of thirty years, O’s 
church stands in the village where it 
was placed, drawing its congregation 
from an area of five miles. D’s 
church is now in the centre of a city, 
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built up by the toils and risks of a 
heavily-taxed population of all creeds, 
and of nocreed. D now proposes to 
sell his church for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars,the land upon which 
it stands having acquired that value 
for commercial purposes. Whereupon 
C ealls upon his legislator, and makes 
this just complaint : — 

“ While favoring our churches with 
a special privilege, I beg that you 
will take care to favor them equally. 
D and I have rendered precisely the 
same service ; yet, through your in- 
terference, D proposes to possess him- 
self of a large sum of money, nine- 
tenths of which he has in no way 
earned. I have only the ten thou- 
sand dollars that I earned by labor (for 
my church will bring no more if put 
into the market) wherewith to evan- 
gelize the world with my scriptural 
Orthodoxy. To be sure, I hold that 
sum untouched, through your priv- 
ilege of exemption from taxation. 
But D asserts that this same privi- 
lege has given him ten times the 
amount wherewith to forward his un- 
scriptural Unitarianism. I ask you 
to do justice between us.” 

Now, if our supposed legislator be 
worthy to exercise his functjon, I hold 
that he must reply substantially 
thus : — 

“ My design was obviously to ex- 
empt from taxation the savings of a 
man’s labor, provided he built a church 
with them. I also desired to assure 
church-members that they should 
never be driven from their familiar 
houses of worship by taxes assessed 
upon their increasing value as poten- 
tial store-lots. I could do this justly 
only upon the ground that they were 
consecrated to sacred uses, and were 
not potential store-lots. It is evi- 
dent that I never contemplated your 
churches as marketable commodities. 
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So long as both are used for religious 
purposes, there is no discrimination 
between you. But now D proposes 
to turn into cash not only the value 
ef his own labor, exempted from all 
taxation, but the value of other people’s 
labor, which he claims to hold under a 
similar privilege. He has noright to 
do this. I exempted the value of his 
land as a perpetual church-lot, never 
as a potential store-lot. In assum- 
ing that he was possessed of this latter 
value, he uses my exemption privi- 
lege to gain a great advantage over 
you, and to appropriate wealth for 
which he has given no compensation. 
I therefore decree, that, if D chooses 
to sell his church, he shall take his 
original ten thousand dollars, untaxed 
and untouched, and put them to such 
religious work as he shall elect. Or, 
if he asserts that his shrewdness in 
selecting this church-site, now so valu- 
able as a store-site, deserves compen- 
sation, he may receive it on the same 
terms that all other citizens take the 
increased value of their estates, — by 
showing receipts for back tax-bills.” 

I do not see how any man who has 
not a church to sell can deny that 
such a decision would carry out the 
intention of our exemption-laws, 
while according with equity and com- 
mon sense. 

Deacon. — One man at least who 
has a church to sell will not deny it. 
The confession is a hard one; but — 
you are right. 

Pusrican. —I did well, then, to 
appeal from the deacon to the legis- 
lator? 

Deacon. —I thank you for the 
suggestion. At the meeting this af- 
ternoon, it might be a little awkward 
for a deacon to confess that his True 
Zion zeal, and — and — wish to spare 
his own pocket, led him to think of 
taking his neighbors’ money to pay 




















and build a luxurious 


his 
church. But I have a right to speak 


as a r, who represents the 
whole people, as well as a deacon in- 
terested in propagating the theologi- 
cal opinions of a sect. 

Pusiican. —Take care that you 
do not speak too fanatically: new 
converts, you know, are a little apt to 
overdo matters. 

Deacon. —If I speak at all, I 
must speak uncompromisingly, as a 
Christian should. I shall show our 
committee, that, while we have a per- 
fect right to sell or let our church, we 
have no right to take for our sectari- 
an uses money representing its in- 
creased value for secular p 
If it is let, we may honestly retain a 
fair interest on the original cost of 
the church to those whom we repre- 
sent. Whatever remains should be 
paid into the public treasury to lessen 
the fiscal burdens of the people. If 
our church is sold, the price earned 
by the labor of our predecessors, and 
paid by them for land and building, is 
all we can justly appropriate. If we 
want Gothic architecture and a tal- 
ented minister, we must earn or save 
the money to pay for them, just as 
other Christians are forced to do. 

Pusnican.—If you really feel 
this, you will see that there is some- 
thing for you to do as a legislator, 
should you again be called to exercise 
that function. I have no doubt that 
the True Zion Church, under your 
guidance, will do what is right. But, 
unhappily, other professors, tempted 
like you, have placed themselves upon 
the lowest margin of the world’s us- 
age. They have cared only to keep 
within the letter of the law, and have 
violated the spirit of equity that was 
designed to animate it. 

Deacon. — Sir, I will do my duty. 
While I cannot say that I am in 
38 
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favor of abolishing our ecclesiastical 
exemption laws, I am certain that the 
scandalous abuse of those laws can- 
not be too soon stopped by positive 
enactment. 

Pusiioan. — That is the first step 
to protect the rights of the people; 
and it is one which, as you well say, 
should be taken at once. The de- 
mand for impartial taxation neither 
you nor I can prevent from being 
heard with passionate indignation in 
a near future, But if church-mem- 
bers will now take their true places 
as leaders of this movement, — and I 
rejoice to say they are beginning to 
do so, — the subject may receive the 
statesman-like consideration that it 
eminently merits. There are equita- 
ble claims,— no less equitable be- 
cause they have been created by bad 
laws, —that must be ascertained and 
conceded. It would probably be ex- 
pedient that churches of historical or 
architectural interest to the whole 
community should simply be put be- 
yond the greed of sectarian specula- 
tors. In lieu of taxes, the State 
might prescribe some easy terms 
upon which congregations worship- 
ping in them might direct their use. 
After impartial taxation was estab- 
lished, if any church chose to sur- 
render its right— for it would then 
be its right—to appropriate the 
increased value of its estate for secu- 
lar uses, permission should certainly 
be given to value it, for purposes of 
assessment, at its original cost. 
But such permission must of course 
give the State a corresponding privi- 
lege of taking the property for public 
uses by providing another building of 
equal value in a location as accessible 
to the congregation. Other allow- 
ances that a wise legislator could just- 
ly make, together with the increased 
income of those accustomed to support 
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churches, would reduce the inconve- 
nience to a minimum. Some incon- 
venience, however, there must cer- 
tainly be. No wrong can be righted 
without it. 

Deacon. — If the non-taxation of 
churches is so palpable an injustice 
as you suppose, it seems strange that 
so few good persons have protested 
against it. 

‘Pustican.— This is easily ex- 
plained by the confusion occasioned 
by the double meaning of the word 
“church,” which signifies a religious 
organization, as well as the building 
it occupies. Much might be said in 
favor of granting an equal State aid 
to all religious societies. They un- 
doubtedly promote the security of life 
and property, in which all tax-payers 
are interested. An argument could 
be framed in their behalf which 
would deserve careful consideration. 

Deacon. — But if the holders of 
ecclesiastical lands and buildings 
were prevented from using their ex- 
emption privilege for speculative pur- 
poses, would not substantial justice 
-be done ? 

Pusrican. — Not quite, I think. 
Let me turn to my newspaper scrap- 
book for an illustration. Here is 
something I cut from “The New- 
York Times” not long ago: — 


 * A wealthy congregation, whose place 
of worship had been below the fashiona- 
ble quarter, recently followed the general 
custom, and erected a most expensive 
building far up iwwn. Not satisfied with 
this, it cut off several ‘missions’ and 
Sunday schools which it had sustained 
among the poor in the lower wards, and 
devoted all its charity funds to flying but- 
tresses, stone towers, and stained windows. 
Where its place of worship is now, the 
poor will never come. Under its groined 
arches and stately portals, the feet of the 
needy and unfortunate will never tread. 
None but its meanest seats can even be 
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hired by persons under the magical ‘ ten 
thousand’ income. It will be a costly, 
and not at all beautiful cathedral for a 
few wealthy Protestants.” 

- And here is a pertinent little par- 
agraph from “The Springfield Re- 
publican,” —a paper that has a way 
of telling you just what you want to 
know : — 

“ A thriving Baptist church at Phila- 
delphia worships in a tent-church, con- 
sisting of a wall tent, fenced around, 
floored inside, with five hundred sittings 
and well furnished pews. Total cost fif- 
teen hundred dollars.” 


Now, let us suppose that this “ not 
at all beautiful cathedral for a few 
wealthy Protestants” took half a 
million of dollars from productive 
employments. Are you prepared to 
affirm, upon your oath as an Ameri- 
can legislator, that its utility to the 
State is two hundred and fifty times 
greater than the “thriving” tent- 
church of the Baptists ? 

Deacon. — It would be ridiculous 
in me to make such an assertion. 

Pusuiican. — Whether churches 
promote religion in the ratio of their 
costliness is a question upon which 
Christians are by no means of one 
opinion. The exquisite absurdity of 
a democratic State undertaking to 
pronounce judgment in the matter 
scarcely requires comment. 

Did you ever reflect, that, while 
Tweed and his gang of thieves were 
plundering the tax-payers of New 
York, they were unable to touch the 
immense wealth held by the Catholic 
Church? Suppose the astute and vi- 
gilant men who direct the policy of 
that organization’ had known, that, 
for every dollar filched from the earn- 
ings of the poor, a proportionate 
amount must be stolen from their 
ecclesiastical treasuries, think you 
that foreign voters would have kept 











those robbers in power year after 
year? Of course, I imply only this, — 
that the best of people will take extra 
precautions when funds intrusted to 
them for holy purposes are at risk. 
You may urge the police utility of 
churches as guardians of political hon- 
esty; but they will not guard it less 
efficiently when they cease to be 
the sole property-holders who have 
no pecuniary interest in promoting it. 
Deacon. — Past two o’clock, I de- 
clare! It’s time for me to be off to 
our committee meeting. Remember, 
I do not promise as a legislator to 
vote for the repeal of our exemption- 
laws ; but, as a Christian deacon, I will 
strenuously oppose any wresting of 
their true significance to appropriate 
what does not belong to us. Yes, I 
have counted the cost. It were bet- 
ter to come to a tent-church like the 
Philadelphia Baptists than to build 
Solomon’s temple with funds to which 
our title may be justly questioned. 
Pusiican. — Then you will not 
be jealous when you pass some costly 
basilica, built, it may be, by leasing, 
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or selling, for secular uses, a plain 
Puritan church, whose taxes the peo- 
ple had paid for more than a century, 
and whose historic spire they had 
hoped would meet the eyes of their 
children’s children. 

Deacon. — Well, there is a little 
human nature even in us deacons. I 
cannot promise that it will always be 
kept under when coming upon a rival 
church edifice with its towers, arches, 
and arabesque tracery, and its genuine 
Latin motto carved up over the door. 

Pusiican. — Believe me, you will 
do very well without the towers and 
the tracery, if you do not think them 
worth paying for with your own money. 
But Latin mottoes are cheap enough ; 
and, if there is any virtue in them, I 
can’t see why the humblest chapel 
should go without. If it were permis- 
sible to quote from a heathen, there are 
six words of Seneca which I do not 
think would desecrate the entrance to 
a Christian church. — 

Deracon. — And what are they? 

Pusiican.—“ Puras Deus Non 
PLENAS ADSPICIT MANUS.” 


“T wut lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 
Though cold the mists of morning shroud their brow, 
And faith, as through a glass, sees dimly how 
“ From thence shall come my help.” 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills ” 
Through the fierce heat and burden of the day: 
The “ shadow of the rock” lies o’er the way 

“ From whence shall come my help.” 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills” 

When reverent evening sets the gates ajar, 

And glimpses come of what the glories are 
“From whence shall come my help.” 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 


Through night of agony and bloody sweat 
The angels ministered on Olivet: 


“From thence shall come my help.” 
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FRENCH AND AMERICAN PARALLELS. 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


_ Tue French look upon the Ameri- 
can people from a point of view quite 
different from that they occupy when 
they survey the English. Long cen- 
turies of national animosities and rival- 
ries have created a chronic condition 
of dissatisfaction between the English 
and French, amounting, often, to con- 
tempt on one side, and aversion on 
the other. 

We need only take up a copy of 
“The London Times,” and then a 
French paper, to become confirmed 
in these impressions. We need only 
take up a French novel — Dumas’ 
“ Georges,” for mstance — to see this 
national animosity leaping out, in his 
case not in raillery, but in flames, 

We believe the best English and 
the best French people are conscious 
of this state of things: the healing 
process must, therefore, be left to the 


ameliorating influence of time, aided 


by the amenities and courtesies of 
civilization, and the broad statesman- 
ship which we hope the future will 
develop in England and France. 

We Americans, in our relations 
with the French, have greatly the 
advantage of the English at the start. 
We can afford to be good-natured, 
inasmuch as we are far removed from 
the petty frictions of the Old World. 
A wide ocean between has a very cool- 
ing influence in washing away the 
memories of little irritabilities: as 
for great animosities, we have never 
had them with France. Our history 
is short; we have few traditions; and 
we have had, generally, the most 
agreeable relations with that nation. 
When Napoleon III. attempted to 
seat a ruler of his choice in Mexico, our 
people surveyed him with an amiable 


smile of disdain, and ihe ss no less 
of the French people. 

There is danger, under these circum- 
stances, lest we shall allow ourselves 
to be somewhat conceited in our social 
relations with the French, and permit 
ourselves to be set off, in their eyes, 
to the disadvantage of the English. 

Let us see where are the points of 
real contact between the Americans 
and the French, what are the bonds 
of our sympathy, and our similarities 
of temperament. We know that 
these harmonies may exist, because, 
as St. Paul says, “God hath made of 
one blood all the nations on the face 
of the earth.” 

First, the Americans, from their 
roving habits in their own country, 
have become somewhat cosmopolitan 
in their tastes: they have an elasticity 
of temperament which enables them to 
see affinities to which an Englishman 
would shut his eyes. These affinities 
are, in some cases, founded on facts. 
Take, for instance, the matter of dress. 
The Americans are the only people 
who follow absolutely the French 
fashions. We may say this indicates 
@ very servile spirit on our part; that 
the-English show much more nation- 
ality and independence in following 
their own fashions, however inferior 
to the French we may think them in 
point of taste. 

This is an open question: there is 
a great deal to be said on both sides. 
It is noticeable, however, that the 


‘English do follow the'French fashions, 


but not unreservedly: they rarely 
sacrifice health to its dictates; but 
they do, on the other hand, often sacri- 
fice beauty by mingling two styles, — 
their own, and that of their neighbors. 

















It may be a fine thing for. a nation, 
to. have. its own costumes, and, keep 
to them absolutely ; but the. time has, 
gone by for that, except among the 
peasantry of Europe. The nations are, 
shaken up, together in these modern 
days; and they find it convenient, 
in so small a matter as dress, to con-. 
form, in some. measure, to a general 
standard, The French, by their ac- 
knowledged taste, have the start of 
other nations, and have secured the 
leadership, Now, the Americans have 
not accepted the French fashions par- 
tially and unhandsomely, like the 
English and Germans. They have 
done it magnanimously. It is not 
their nature to do things by halves. 
They will not sneak in at the back- 
door of fashion: they present them- 
selves at the open portals of the Pari- 
sian goddess, and yield her cordially 
the palm. 

We cannot be surprised if the 
French experience some tender emo- 
tions towards us under these circum- 
stances. It is really difficult to dis- 
tinguish Americans from French in 
Paris, not merely among people of 
fashion, but among the middle classes, 
This one element alone of harmony 
between us and the French brings 
them into sympathies with us, which, 
if not profound, are at least agreeable. 

We find another point of contact 
between us and the French, in our 
nervous energy of character. 

We may say that passion is not 
energy : it may exist among a very in- 
dolent people, like the Italians ; among 
some of the populations inthe south of 
France, —at Marseilles, for instance, 
where the hot blood is ready to break 
into riots at any moment, without 
producing any tangible results. But 
the north of France was settled by a 
different stock; or, at any rate, the 
colder climate has developed a more 
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energetic race, not so rude, however, as 
the Saxon, which felt early the gentle 
Norman, blood toning down its coarse-. 
ness, and melting its phlegm, without 
impairing its force and vitality. 

The larger proportion of dark skins, 
hair, and, eyes, to be found in, New 
England than in Old England, seems. 
to. indicate that. we have a good deal 
of the Normen element in our blood. 
The English, perhaps, lost it through 
the fattening influences of their. cli- 
mate; while we may have retained it 
in” a. dry, elastic atmosphere, whic, 
like Normandy, developed a restless, 
nervous activity, and quickness of 
intellectual perception, It has been 
said that the cavaliers in the time of 
Sir Walter Raleigh were of a very 
different type from the English at 
present, and much more like the 
Americans. 

The free, dashing life abroad of the 
moneyed American from the Southand 
West, his broad phraseology, and his 
good nature, undoubtedly tickle the 
palate of the common Frenchman, 
who enjoys. him like one of his own 
pungent sauces, 

But, independently of these super- 
ficial sympathies, there is something 
in, the keen energy and culture of the 
New-Englander, which attracts the 
Frenchman, and is, in return, attract- 
ed by the nervous and inquisitive mind 
of the latter. 

Paris represents the best intellec- 
tual energies of the French people ; 
not the purest ideal life of the nation, 
of course, for we must go into the 
smaller towns and villages to see the 
simple, affectionate, industrious, and 
tranquil life of the people, 

But the active brains of France are 
concentrated in Paris; and the whole 
population there has its wits shar- 
pened to such a keen edge, that we may 
speak of it as M. Taine does of the. 
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French politeness in the time of Louis 
XIV. “Even the chambermaids,” he 
says, “spoke with more elegance than 
most persons of the present day.” So 
in Paris, the lowest classes, even, have 
@ quickness of perception greater than 
that of the average foreigner in their 
midst. 

The capacity for leaping at truths, 
which has produced so many star- 
tling results in the scientific world of 
France, prevails among all classes in 
Paris. Such an element cannot fail 
to be very attractive to the electric 
American mind. There is just this 
difference, however, that while in 
France these mental activities do not 
keep within bounds, but run abroad, 
and clash against social systems, up- 
setting them with their extravagances, 
in America they are held in check by 
the love of law and order which is 
so conspicuous in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The most bitter opponent of 
the government with us casts his 
vote in the opposition, and then waits 
quietly until the time of his own ma- 
jority comes. The most radical reli- 
gious thinker has no thought of over- 
turning churches, but simply asks to 
have fair play. 

This love of law ismuch more 
noticeable in the Spanish people than 
in the French. The striking display of 
it among the Romans also shows that 
it is not the Latin element that makes 
the French unstable. The Galatian 
tendencies, perhaps, still work in their 
blood; and their natural ‘restlessness 
has been largely increased by many 
of their rulers, who have created a 
love of glory, and fed them on artifi- 
cial excitements. 

We find next the same correspond- 
ence between the body and mind in 
the French, which we see in ourselves. 
They are not a robust people, com- 

-pared with the English or German; 
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neither are we. They, as well as we, 
are developing nervous energy, rather 
than blood and bone and muscle. 

It would seem, at first sight, as if a 
large amount of intellectual activity 
must necessarily impair the body ; but 
it is really not the amount of intellect 
exercised, but the way the intellect is 
used, that wears upon the physique. 
The Frenchman or American allows 
himself to pursue his thought or his 
calling with too much intensity, and 
too long at a time. He is too much 
exhausted to eat his dinner, or digest 
it when he has eaten it. The Eng- 
lishman or German, on the contrary, 
is self restrained: he knows when to 
stop; he gives himself up to his din- 
ner with a calm earnestness that would 
seem impossible to an intellectual man, 
if we did not see living illustrations of 
it continually in Europe. 

The Englishman or German is not 
afraid that his thought will not keep ; 
and it does keep all the better, because 
he is slow in maturing it. If the 
thought of the American or French- 
man is more immediately successful 
in its application to science or prac- 
tical life, the results obtained patiently 
by the English or German student are, 
perhaps, of more value to literature 
and history. 

The food which Frenchmen and 


‘Americans eat has something to do 


with their physical condition; while, 
on the other hand, their present state 
of body may require such food. That 
wonderful combination of all the 
secrets of the animal and vegetable 
universe, which makes up what we call 
French cookery, must have some pecu- 
liar effect upon the physical organiza- 
tion. The stomach must lose, if we 
may be pardoned the expression, its 
singleness of purpose among all these 
varieties presented to it; and, instead 
of producing thoroughly a few legiti- 























mate elements in the system, it de- 
velops physical and mental monstrosi- 
ties, or something, at least, which is 
extravagant, and abnormal to the sys- 
tem. 

We Americans, as a people, do not 
attempt to reproduce the piquant 
sauces, nor the elaborate delicacies, of 
the French ; but wedo not eat the stale 
bread, nor the beef and mutton, of the 
Englishman. We feed much more, in 
comparison, upon dainties. It is notice- 
able at a French table d’héte, that the 
people do not eat a large quantity of 
- food. The custom of serving up the 
meat in small portions, and passing 
the dishes in regular turn to each 
guest, disarms voraciousness; and 
the appetite is frittered away upon a 
variety of morsels, which do not satisfy 
real hunger, nor leave even a healthy 
person with the agreeable sensation of 
having made a full meal. 

We may draw one more parallel 
between the French and ourselves, in 
the matter of good nature, — bon- 
homie. Good nature is, perhaps, not 
so easy for us as for the English; but 
we two nations have a power of self- 
restraint which the Englishman does 
not choose to exercise. Look at. a 
French or American crowd on a holi- 
day. Nobody scolds or jostles, or 
swears at anybody else. Compare 


the French or American traveller with 
the Englishman: which is the most 
amiable? It is not that the English- 
man cannot control himself: on the 
contrary, he is better able to do it than 
the other two travellers. He is well 
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fortified by the layers of roast beef 
that.are packed away in his tissues; 
but hé does not feel the necessity of 
self-restraint, even when he is com- 
paratively comfortable. It is his John 
Bull privilege to manifest discontent, 
especially in a foreign country; while, 
on the other hand, the Frenchman and 
American endeavor to see the bright 
side of the picture in spite of their 
rheumatism and dyspepsia. 

This habit of self-restraint is a fine 
thing for the mind and for society, 
but not so good for the body, as we 
see in the case of children who have 
been forced too severely to restrain 
their irritabilities, and have not been 
allowed a sufficient outlet to their 
feelings. 

Our traditions, our language, our 
habits, our code of morals, and our lit- 
erature are essentially the same as 
those of Great Britain. Some may 
say, therefore, that these parallels are 
fanciful, like the lines of latitude 
and longitude on the earth. Even 
if it be so, the imaginary lines drawn 
on the earth’s surface help us to 
find out where the countries are; 
and so these parallels may reveal to 
us hidden sympathies in a sister na- 
tion. 

It is not necessary, because we have 
a few intimate friends, that we should 
discard the genial intercourse of ordi- 
nary acquaintance; neither should 
nations be too clannish; they should 
open wide the door of their hearts, and 
let their affections reach out to all the 
people on the face of the earth. 








SPRING-TIME. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BY LILIAN CLARKE. 


O sPRING-TIME sweet! 
Over the hills come thy lovely feet ; 
The earth’s white mantle is cast away ; 
She clothes herself all in green to-day ; 
And the little flowers that hid from the cold 
Are springing anew from the warm, fresh mould. 


O spring-time sweet ! 
The whole earth smiles thy coming to greet; 
Our hearts to their inmost depths are stirred 
By the first spring flower, and the song of the bird ; 
Our sweet, strange feelings no room can find, 
They wander like dreams through heart and mind. 


O spring-time sweet ! 
How the old and the new in thy soft hours meet ! 
The dear, dead joys of the days long past, 
-The brightness and beauty that could not last, — 
Their fair ghosts rise with the ending of snow,— 
The springs and the summers of long ago. 


O spring-time sweet ! 
How thou once wert dear and fair and complete ! 
Nor sweetest words nor music could tell 
The gladness that once made my bosom swell ; 
And thou art not the same as the springs of yore 
For the beauty and blessing that come no more. 


O spring-time sweet ! 
With silent hope thy coming I greet; 
_ For all that in winter the bright earth lost 
Doth rise, new born, with the ending of frost : 
Even so shalt thou bring me at last, at last, 
All the hope and the joy and the love of the past. 

















The Goaninet. 


WHEN the Editor came into the office one day, he found divers 
persons awaiting him. It is well known to those who have examined 
the relations between humanity and weather, that each given state of 
the air and the sky brings into out-door activity one particular class 
of human beings, just as in one kind of weather, the turtles all crawl 
out of the water upon logs; while of another kind we say, “A fine 
day for ducks.”” Well; the Editor, who generalizes once in a while, . 
did not at first suspect any thing, of course, but they said : 

First person: Dear Mr. Editor, I have brought you a translation 
of a poem by the eminent German dramatist Von Prendergast, which 
I hope you will find suitable for the use of the Magazine. 

Second person: Dear Editor, I have brought you a translation 
of that capital novel of Madame George Scandal’s, which has just 
been published in the Revue de Trois Mondes. I am sure it will be 
the best thing you can print as a serial in OLD AND NzEw. 

Third person: Dear Editor, I have brought you a translation 
of two Meso-Gothic dithyrambs by the famous Bishop Glenfinlas ; 
which I am sure you will publish as curiosities of literature in OLD 
AND NEw. 

As there are only three persons, and as there was a fourth individ- 
ual, of quiet deméanor, perhaps we may eall him a supine: 

Supine: Dear Mr. Editor, I have brought you a translation of 
the.great Italian work by Father Specki on the Proliferation of Fus- 
coids, which 'is acknowledged to put the whole question in an entirely 
new light. A series of papers on the subject cannot but add greatly 
to the circulation of the OLD AND NEw. 

The fact is, it was translational weather that morning, and it had 
brought out, probably, every human being having a translation by 
him in all Eastern Massachusetts. All the best of them had — nat- 
urally — come to this office, and here the Editor found them. .There 
were more than these four, who are only given as specimens. 

The Editor, having as was intimated generalized before on this 
weather business, understood the matter by this time, and, receiving 


the documents, examined them rapidly. One or two were pretty 
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well done; the rest were poor. The Editor handed them all back 
seriatim — it is a great deal better to examine a MS. before you re- 
turn it; the process denotes respect and consideration — and then, 
looking about upon the disappointed faces, he opened his mouth and 
spake: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: People will not buy translations. Two 
_ of our shrewdest publishing houses have tried the experiment with 
two of the best writers of the most readable and translatable kind 
of books, taken from the most lively and translatable of languages, 
and they could not make it pay. That is; Mr. George W. Carleton 
of New York and Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston published, one 
‘a series of four or five of Balzac’s novels, and the other as many of 
George Sand’s novels, and they cannot have made it pay, because 
they stopped short. There are exceptions; such as Les Misérables 
- and Consuelo and The Three Guardsmen ; but they are only excep- 
tions, and that they are so proves that the rule is the other way. 
This example is sufficient for magazine purposes too. We may 
once in a good while print es an exception a translation exceptionally 
well done ; but it is probably a loss of money for us to do so. And 
when we can gain in cash as well as in pride, by using the original 
compositions of our own writers, shall we hesitate to do so? 

But, my beloved constituents, seeing that you are here, I must 
needs free my mind a very little on translation as an art. It 
will help you in executing future enterprises of the kind. It needs 
but short time to set forth the right doctrines on the subject. Per- 
haps somebody is only waiting for those very doctrines to set up a 
School of Translation, which shall revolutionize that department of 
literature, and supply OLD AND NEw with the prize specimens as 
contributions. If therefore you will be so good,— Company, At- 
tention ! 

‘First: What is required for translating well? I answer, Four 
things: ability to write the language into which, and to interpret 
that from which, the translation is to be made ; an understanding of 
the subject discussed ; and fourthly, to know how to translate ! 

Second: The possibility of translation in any adequate manner 
varies in different cases, by this general rule: Any thing whose sub- 
stance —i.e., whose thought —is the important part of it, can be 
adequately translated, supposing the two languages concerned to be 
equally cultivated. But in proportion as the form in which the 
thoughts are conveyed is more and more important, just so much is 
adequate translation impossible, unless between languages of the 
same characteristics. By this rule, we may expect perfectly satisfac- 
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tory translations of all the literature of reasoning and narrative, such 
as theology, history, biography, mathematics, law and medicine, nat- 
ural science, travels, criticism and art. So we may.of much histori- 
cal fiction. But where a novel depends on dialect, it cannot be 
translated so as to be equivalent to the original in its new dress. 
The Low German of Reuter, for instance, can absolutely not be 
translated into English. It can only be paraphrased. Almost as 
impracticable it would be to translate a book of French puns into 
English ; or the contrary. Take the old joke about the man who said 
he had shot thirty-three hares that morning, on which somebody ex- 
claimed ‘“‘ Thirty-three hairs! you must have been firing at a wig!” 
Now translate this into French, with lapin and perruque; you get 
the following : * Thirty-three rabbits! You must have been firing 
at a peruke |!” — which is not funny. But the case is different with 
such wit or humor as is of the thought, and not of its form merely. 
The sarcastic death-bed jest attributed to Rabelais, for instance, is 
equally reckless and cutting in any language. When a stupid priest 
presented him the sacrament, and asked the dying man if he recog- 
nized his heavenly Master, ‘* Yes,” he replied, “I-know him by the 
beast that carries him.” Now this contrast in translation between 
substance and form applies everywhere; to the most serious and 
tender poetry exactly as much as to jokes and sarcasms. Puns, if 
strictly verbal, are untranslatable. So are dialects and slangs like 
Reuter’s Low German, Hugo’s Parisian Argot, Scott’s Scotticisms, 
or Bret Harte’s Californicisms. So is onomatopeia-in poetry ; such 
as Virgil’s Quadrupedante line, and the like. You cannot translate a 
sound, into a language which has not it. ‘ Brekekekex, koax, koaz,” 
is Aristophaniosfor frog-talk. You can transliterate it into English; 
but if you try to translate it you get “ croak, croak,” which is not a 
competent rendering. No more can you translate “ Bang!” into 
Greek. Nor could you one single bit better translate Poe’s “ Bells ” 
or Hood’s “ Evening’is come, and from the dark park hark,” and so 
on, into Latin or French. What ridiculous work you would make 
with ** Le son des cloches, cloches, cloches !”” O will not render e short. 
As well paint in blue a copy of a red picture. In fact, the more 
poetical a poem, the less can it be translated. A translated poem is 
a boiled strawberry. The effect of poetry depends very greatly on 
an element in the sound analogous to the color in painting ; insomuch 
that we can use “tone” for both. Goethe’s Zigeunerlied, an “ ex- 
traordinary song,” as Mrs. Austin justly calls it, is an instance of the 
kind ; and that very skilful and sensible translator said of it exactly 
what I have been saying ; she says —“‘ a specimen of Goethe’s power 
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over the tones of language. Because it is 80, E cannot attempt a trans- 
lation, of it. Where so much depends on the sounds of words, transla- 
tion can rarely answer.” 
Consider one stanza, and its strange yelling hooting chorus: 

Im Nebelgeriesel, im tiefsten Schnee, 

Im wilden Wald, in der. Winternacht, 

Ich horte der Wilfe Hungergeheul, 

Ich hérte der Eulen Geschrei :. 

Wille wau; wau, wau! 


Wille wo wo wo! 
Wito hu! 


Now, English and German are so much alike, that the difficulties 
are at their least ; the equivalents can almost be made accurate, word 
for word : — deepest snow; wild wood ; winter night; hunger-howl ; 
owl’s shriek. Yet the German words are harsher, and you will try 
in vain to express the savage picture with the softer colors of 
the English word-palette, or the rhythm of the German iambic 
words in English monosyllables. The refrain you must transfer 
sound for sound ; and even then, if you never heard the noises, you 
will not read them rightly. To say “hoo!” is not enough for that 
last syllable ; it must be a long hoot, with rising and falling inflec- 
tions, — as the owl gives it. That was what Goethe heard and 
would have recited. 

Compare the different translations of Biirger’s Lenore with the 
original, for another instance. One is a paraphrase, equally spirited 
and impressive, but ever so far away from the German. Another is 
a close translation, and, like some old fashioned servant, faithful but 
stupid. Or take the much more numerous translations of the awful 
Dies ire. They are without exception most miserabfé. The hoom- 
ing massive strength of the dense Latin vocables finds no equiva- 
lent in English, because neither has English the sound, nor the con- 
densed meaning. All these translations are like trying to imitate a 
great organ with a tin whistle. I defy you to find English to match 
the heavy deep sounds of 

“Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum.” 

You can almost hear the earth-shaking reverberation of the super- 
natural music. But where are your English sounds for it? No- 
where. 

But I could preach a book-full on the subject —a great deal better 
one too than Tytler’s, which ran to three editions eighty years ago. 
I could give you such capital illustrations of the four grades of Con- 
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struing, Translation, Paraphrase and Imitation; such jolly instances 
of queer mistakes under some of these heads; in short, such a won- 
derful pile of other people’s sense and nonsense ! 

But dear me! I shall not convince any of you that you have 
‘translated ill, or that in declining your work I have done well. The 
founders of the state of Connecticut knew how obstinate the Yankees 
would be in self-esteem about literature as well asin every thing else 
when they prophetically adopted for a motto Qui transtulit sustinet. 
Anybody who has made a translation will stick to it. 





THE REFORMATION: 


It is the business of professors not 
only to discuss their specialities with 
specialists, but also, and as a rule, 
chiefly to supply the wants of general 
students. Hence there are these two 
canons by which their lectures are to 
be judged: they should give students 
little enough information to require, 
and sufficient to incite investigation; 
and they should give men of affairs few 
enough facts for them to digest, and 
a plenty for well-considered action. 
Judged by these rules, Prof. Fisher is 
a good teacher. His habit of mind, 
while preserving the practical nerve 
which is a characteristic, if not a 
boast, of men who apply Calvinism to 
history, has the breadth of view, and 
the geniality of spirit, which now 
makes the best theologians so amia- 
ble. He is equally without the grim 
controversial reserve which marks too 
many “orthodox” writers with the 
seal of literary perdition, and the exu- 
berant and shameless spiritual in- 
continence into which not a few “ lib- 
eral” authors have been seduced. The 
book has a wholesome ‘tone, and is 
fair, without sacrificing clear and 
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strong convictions to a timid impar- 
tiality. 

Religion, and ‘a desire for its im- 
provement, was the principal cause 
of the Reformation. A growing free- 
dom of thought was necessarily in- 
volved with this feeling; and political 
motives had much to do with the 
development of the whole movement; 
but at the top and bottom, from be- 
ginning to end of the Reformation 
period, was a genuine spirit of religion. 
On the ‘whole, as Uliman says, the 
Reformation was “the re-action of 
Christianity as gospel, against Chris- 
tianity as law.” The negative part 
of the work, the fight against the 
papacy and its corruptions, made a 
horrid stir among the papists, and dis- 
turbed the fatuous moral ease of the 
humanists: but the positive work was 
yet greater; and by taking the Scrip- 
tures as a standard, and maintaining 
the right of private judgment, the 
Protestant Reformation, besides awak- 
ening ® counter-reformation in the 
Roman Catholic Church itself, estab- 
lished Protestants in a religious faith, 
and educated the people in a freedom 
of spirit, for which the Erasmians of 
the present day, notwithstanding the 
disgust of their distinguished prede- 
cessor, may well hesitate to be un- 





grateful even to vulgar religious 
heroes, Had Hallam been the son of 
Luther’s parents, he, of course, would 
not have “bellowed in bad Latin;” 
but then, in reviewing that period, we 
might have suffered the pain of agree- 
ing with Dr. Johnson, that there was 
rather a thin current of thought run- 
ning through history. In France 
under Le Fevre with hig mystical, 
rather than polemical ways, the Ref- 
ormation was introduced by the 
humanists: but in Italy the revival 
of learning was, to a considerable de- 
gree, the revival of paganism; and in 
Scotland, the Reformation gave the 
start tolearning. The Germans, with 
their characteristic “ inwardness,” cul- 
tivated letters in a religious spirit ; 
and these leaders of the whole Refor- 
mation, whose vigorous contests and 
bold progress revealed to neighboring 
nations the meaning of the tenden- 
cies to reform that were working 
within themselves, are rightly ac- 
knowledged as the true types of the 
general movement. Luther and Me- 
lancthon were theological and spiritual 
reformers, and, with all justice to the 
auxiliary free-thinking and political 
changes, the Reformation stands as a 
triumph of true religion. 

But it would be an absurd blunder 
to pass lightly over the political im- 
port of the most religious age. In 
the middle ages, the pontiffs had been 
“able to present themselves in the 
attractive light of champions of 
popular freedom in its battle with des- 
potism. The Crusades gave the popes 
the opportunity come forward as the 
leaders of Christendom, and turn to 
their own account the religious enthu- 
siasm which spread as a fire over 
Europe. The immediate influence ot 
this great movement was seen in the 
augmented power of the pontiffs and 
the diminished strength of the impe- 
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rial cause” (p. 28). Since division, 
anarchy, and isolation prevailed 
throughout the lay element of society 
in the middle ages, the superior power 
of one great ecclesiastical organization, 
notwithstanding the evils connected 
with it, served as a good school for the 
time. But on the decline of feudal- 
ism and the rise of the national 
spirit, the schoolmaster was out- 
grown; developed and consolidated 
nations rebelled against papal officials ; 
and when the popes, not content to 
fall back upon the source of their 
greatest power, ignored the spiritual 
for the temporal interests of their see, 
they helped their enemies, and alien- 
ated their friends, by secularizing their 
office, so that the religion which they 
professed required moral protests and 
political revolutions. “The re-action 
which manifested itself from time to 
within the Church, anterior to the 
Reformation, might have a special 
relation to either of the constituent 
elements of the medieval system, or 
it might be directed against them all 
together; it might appear in the form 
of dissent from the prevailing dogmas, 
especially from the doctrine of human 
merit in salvation; it might be levelled 
against the priesthood as usurping a 
function not given them in the gos- 
pel, and as departing, in various ways, 
from the primitive idea of the Christian 
ministry ; it might take the form of 
an explicit or indirect resistance to the 
exaggerated esteem of rites and cere- 
monies and austerities. In either of 
these directions, the spiritual element 
of Christianity, which had become 
overlaid and cramped by traditions, 
might appear as an antagonistic or 
silently renovating force. A general 
progress of intelligence, especially if 
it should lead to the study of early 
Christianity, would tend to the same 
result” (p.-53). 


































The English Reformation, subject 
to Tudor politics, and disturbed there- 
by in its intellectual and religious 
course, is very clearly and quite fully 
described. Henry is not Mr. Froude’s 
Henry. Wolsey gets due credit for his 
educational policy, and for preferring 
to burn heretical books, rather than 
their authors. Cranmer does not 
escape his true réle of a time-server, 
and yet gets justice for the principles 
which he believed, and believed also 
to be too big for him. Latimer and 
the other men of marked learning, 
energy, and courage, stand in their 


‘ places ; but they are all shown to have 


been much cast into the shade by the 
controlling position which was as- 
sumed by rulers and statesmen. 

Prof. Fisher’s judgment of charac- 
ter is very good; and he has enriched 
his lectures with several excellent 
quotations from Ranke on some of 
the chief men. He gives Luther's 
many-sidedness by many apt speeches 
of the reformer in his different moods. 
“Nothing but his intense living be- 
lief respecting the nature of the gos- 
pel could have sufficed to neutralize, 
and at last overcome, his established 
deference for church superiors. ‘Oh, 
with what anxiety and labor, with what 
searching of the Scriptures, have I 
justified myself in conscience in stand- 
ing up ‘alone against the pope!’” 
(p. 95.) 

The childlike freshness of feeling 
of Luther is described. “In the midst 
of his great conflict, he writes to a 
friend, ‘ While Satan with his mem- 
bers are raging, I will laugh at him, and 
will attend to my gardens, that is, 
the blessings of the Creator, and en- 
joy them, praising him’” (p. 98). 
Of Luther’s conduct during the icon- 
oclastic fever Prof. Fisher says, “It 
is a mark of the sound conserva- 
tism of Luther, or rather of his pro- 
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found Christian wisdom, that he de- 
sired no changes that did not result 
spontaneously from an insight into 
the true principles of the gospel” 
(p. 113). Luther's intellectual in- 
consistencies, however, are not over- 
looked, as may be seen by this brief 
criticism. “ Difficulties raised by the 
mere understanding, in however plau- 
sible form they might be presented, 
he considered to be really superficial. 
Yet, in defending his own view, he 
sometimes condescended to fight with 
weapons of philosophy which he had 
drawn in earlier days from the tomes 
of Occam.” The relation between 
Luther and Erasmus is aptly sug- 
gested by the letter in which Luther, 
intending to be friendly, irritates the 
great scholar “by inviting him to be 
a spectator of the magnificent tragedy 
in which he was not fitted to be an 
actor” (p. 129). But, in spite of 
the time-serving of Erasmus, “ justice 
requires that he should be judged 
rather by his relation to the preced- 
ing age than by comparison with 
Luther ” (p. 132), 

After the strain to which the 
reader is put by the fury of Luther’s 
Reformation, the account of Zwingle’s 
Reformation is refreshing. “A circle 
of men who were interested in classi- 
cal literature, and were gradually ac- 
quiring more enlightened ideas in 
religion, had their centre in Basel, 
where Erasmus took up his abode in 
1516, and became their acknowledged 
head” (p. 137). But Zwingle was 
not only a Basel school-boy, breath- 
ing the fresh air of the new learning. 
His patriotism and religious zeal 
are well brought out. Although he 
came out of the Erasmian school, he 
was a preacher of whom one of his 
hearers said, “that it seemed to him 
that Zwingle held him by the hair of 
his head.” Zwingle also “ asserted 
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ing the authority of the Scriptures 
and the method of salvation were 
formed independently of the influence 
of Luther.” 

The chapter on John Calvin should 
be of service to Calvinists, since he is 
criticised as a man; and to others, 
since he does not appear as a devil. 
Prof. Fisher’s thorough study of the 
different branches of his subject is 
manifested even by the difference in 
his style as he passes from the round, 
burly Luther, to the thin, spare Calvin. 
He has read himself deep into the 
spirit of those times; and, while his 
style often lacks vividness, the chap- 
ter on Calvin is bright throughout. 
Calvin’s excessively studious youth, 
and early proficiency and distinction 
as a student of law; his first ambition 
to be simply a humanist, and his 
“sudden conversion ;” his consequent 
absorption in examining the Bible, 
and investigating religious truth, 
giving his former studies a secondary 
place; his instinctive repugnance to 
publicity and conflict, and the inevit- 
able leadership which was always 
forced upon him by others’ apprecia- 
tion of his thorough and courageous 
work; his patrician temperament ; his 
love of order; his logic; and the fire of 
his intense feeling for his convictions, 
—are admirably set forth. “The 
wretched health of Calvin, with the 
enormous burdens of labor that rested 
upon him for years, had an unfavor- 
able effect upon a temper naturally 
irritable. He was occasionally so 
carried away by gusts of passion, that 
he lost all self-control. . . . He con- 
siders it an imperative duty, as he 
expressly declares, to hate the ene- 
mies of God. In reference to them 
he says, ‘I would rather be crazed 
than not be angry’” (pp. 204, 205). 
A careful account of the relations be- 


tween Calvin and Servetus is con- 
tained in this chapter. Credit is 
given to Servetus for the sincerity, 
resoluteness, and heroic constancy 
with which he took the consequences 
of his convictions ; but he is declared, 
in the words of Guizot, to have been 
“a frivolous, presumptuous, vain, and 
envious man, capable, in time of need, 
of resorting to artifice and untruth.” 
“The forbearance of Calvin towards 
Lelius Socinus has been sometimes 
considered a proof that he was actu- 
ated by personal vindictiveness in 
relation to Servetus. But Calvin, 
widely as he might differ from Soci- 
nus, recognized in him a sobriety, a 
moral respectability, which he wholly 
missed in the restless, visionary, pas- 
sionate physician of Villeneuve” 
(p. 232). Calvin’s deep appreciation 
of character which he respected, is 
shown by his exclamation, that “he 
should never cease to revere Luther, 
if Luther were to call him a devil” 
(p. 214). His love for Melancthon, 
and Melancthon’s own peculiar ten- 
derness, are illustrated by this remi- 
niscence of Calvin’s after his friend’s 
death : “ A hundred times hast thou 
said, when wearied with labor, and 
oppressed with anxieties, thou hast 
laid thy head affectionately upon my 
bosom, ‘Oh that, oh that I might 
die upon this bosom!’” (p. 214.) 
From his marvellous power of under- 
standing, and his systematic spirit, 
Calvin is judged to have been “ appro- 
priately styled the Aristotle of the 
Reformation” (p. 238). 

A most entertaining account is 
given of John Knox as “the incar- 
nation of the democratic spirit of Cal- 
vinism.” Once when, in conversation 
with him, Queen Mary showed her 
displeasure, “the said John departed 
with a reasonable merry countenance, 
whereat some papists, offended, said, 























‘He is not afraid;’ which heard of 
him, he answered, ‘Why should the 
pleasing face of a gentlewoman fear 
me?. I have looked in the faces. of 
many angry men, and yet have not 
been afraid above measure’ ” (p. 364). 

The author’s discrimination in the 
judgment of character may be illus- 
trated by his remark upon Henry 
IV’s. abjuration of Protestantism. 
“Henry had been reared in the 
camp; he had neither the strength 
of religious convictions, nor the puri- 
ty of life, which answered to the 
standard of the earnest Huguenots. 
Thus his faults palliate the guilt 
of an act, which, if done by a man 
of a higher moral tone, would have 
been attended by an utter ruin of 
character. The nation was now easi- 
ly won to his cause ” (p. 282). 

The chapter on “The Protestant 
Theology” is a valuable statement 
of the main differences with Roman 
Catholicism, and the chief opposing 
tendencies among Protestants them- 
selves. A note which is added to it 
is characteristic of the author. “ It 
is interesting,” *he says, “to observe 
how the type of theology, the inter- 
pretation of the gospel, varies, accord- 
ing as men havé, or have not, a defi- 
nite centre of religious life, a crisis 
or turning-point, — such, for example, 
as Luther had. This diversity may 
be seen where there is no real discrep- 
ancy in doctrine; even in the apos- 
tolic age, between Paul and the disci- 
ples, who were subject to a gradual 
training. It appears, in some degree, 
in the contrast between Zwingle and 
the other great reformers, Luther and 
Calvin. It is still more marked in its 
consequences in Erasmus, and in 
many of the learned Arminians in 
Holland, when compared with their 
opponents. In the Socinians, this 
difference in theology, having its 
39 
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source in the peculiarities of religious 
experience, reached its climax” (p. 
479). The statement preceding this 
note, that the supernaturalism of Le- 
lius Socinus “stood in no vital con- 
nection with his inward life,” should 
be corrected by the fact, pointed out 
by Ritschl, that the mystics really 
belong to the Socinian school; and 
Prof. Fisher speaks highly of the 
spiritual side of the mystical tenden- 
ey. Prof. Fisher seems to follow 
Dorner in assuming the “ materia) ” 
and “ formal ” principles as constitut- 
ing the standpoint from which to 
understand the Reformation and 
Protestantism ; but he does not men- 
tion the criticism of Ritschl, who says 
that Dorner’s view is essentially one 
with that of Baur, who bases his ex- 
planation of the Reformation upon 
Hegel’s philosophy of history, and 
attempts to show that the progress of 
knowledge continues in a direct line by 
the alternating preponderance of the 
subject and object. This Ritschl de- 
clares to take away the independence 
of theology, which has religion, a 
thing quite by itself, for its founda- 
tion and object. We wish, that, in 
the excellent chapter on.“ The Rela- 
tion of Protestantism to Culture and 
Civilization,” some notice had been 
taken of the fact that the present re- 
gress of Lutheran orthodoxy to the 
recognition of love before justice, in 
the doctrine of reconciliation, received 
its impulse from the “ IJlumination ” 
theology, which, on the moral side at 
least, is the child of Socinianism. (See 
pp. 15, 18, 343, 572, of “ A Critical 
History of the Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation.” 
By A. Ritschl. Translated by J. 8. 
Black. Edinburgh, 1872.) It is curi- 
ous to see how the -superabundant 
Christology, anthropology, and escha- 
tology of “orthodoxy” leads even 
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superior and genuinely liberal theo- 
logians to undervalue orto ignore the 
important fact, that Socinianism, what- 
ever it may be. without, has always 
believed in God, and in his commun- 
ion with men. With this religious 
engine it would be strange if Socini- 
anism had accomplished a work mere- 
ly or chiefly negative. . 

The, general tendency of the book 
with regard to the common Christian 
life of Protestants is indicated by 
the following passage: “ Within. the 
bosom of the Protestant bodies there 
are constantly at work, with a grow- 
ing.efficiency, forces adverse to schism 
and .separation, and in favor of the 
restoration of a Christian. unity, 
which springing out of common con- 
victions with regard to essential 
truth, and animated by the spirit of 
charity, shall soften the antago- 
nism of sects,’ and diminish, if not 
obliterate, their points of diversity. 
This irenical. tendency seems pro- 
phetic of a new stage in the develop- 
ment of Protestantism, when freedom 
and union, liberty and order, shall be 
found compatible” (p. 550). 

The value of the book is increased 
by quite a full chronological table 
from 1479 to 1697; by a very com- 
prehensive and well systematized 
list of works on the Reformation; by 
an intelligible index; and by a clear 
table of contents, in which the several 
subjects treated in each chapter are 
given in order, with references to pages. 

Cuaries E. GRINNELL. 


THE MYSTICAL PHENOMENA OF 
HUMAN NATURE: 


I mays been studying a remarkable 
work upon “The Mystical Phenomena 
1 DIE MYSTISCHEN ENSCHEINUNGEN DER MEN- 
SCHILICHEN NATUR. Dargestellt, und gedentet 


von Maximilian Perly. “te. Auflage. 2 Bande. 
Letpzig und Heidelberg: C. F. Winter. 1872. 
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in Human Nature,” by Maximilian 
Perly, doctor of philosophy and medi- 
cine, and professor in the University 
at Berne, Switzerland. It is in two vol- 
umes, amounting together to nearly a 
thousand pages, which aim to gather 
the most authenticand significant facts 
from the mystical, or, what is some- 
times called the night side of life, and 
to. subject them to a careful philo- 
sophical scrutiny. ‘The author is what 
may be designated a philosophical 
spiritualist ; and he is quite eager to 
bring his contribution to the cause of 
faith and religion in the face of the 
materialism and infidelity of our times. 
He thinks, that, during the ten years 
since the first edition of his book was 
published, things have changed for the 
worse, and that men have been aban- 
doning reason and conscience for the 
senses, and sacrificing true happiness 
for sensual enjoyment. He regards 
the present ‘direction of thought as 
nothing new, but as, in the main, the 
old atomistic philosophy of Leucippus 
and. Democritus revived with its con- 
founding of spirit and matter, its de- 
nial of God and immfortality, and its 
degradation of man tothe beast. He 
thinks that Franz Von Baader has hit 
the fallacy of the new philosophy on 
the head, when he declared that it is 
accustomed to regard “ Nature as spir- 
itless, spirit as natureless, and both as 
Godless.” 

Prof. Perly thinks that there is an 
increasing disposition to slight the 
ideal aspects of life and of the uni- 
verse, and to undermine the Church 
and the State, which represent the 
ideal interests of mankind. He con- 
tends earnestly for the worth of reason, 
and of the faculty of intuition, yet his 
task is chiefly with those facts of hu- 
man nature which he calls mystical, 
and which he looks upon as seated in 
the constitution of man. He does not 




















maintain that such psychological ex- 
periences are directly connected with 
religion ; ye the believes, that, whilst 
they illustrate the supernatural being 
of man, they bear upon the highest 
and eternal realities, and have there- 
fore a relation to religion. 

As this seems to be the most com- 
plete book of its class in modern litera- 
ture, and as it is at least more full in 
its statement and analysis of alleged 
facts than any other that we.know, it 
is worthy of some careful considera- 
tion. It is something memorable that 
such a work should appear at this time, 
when severe physical science is deal- 
ing so harshly with all that demands 
faith and presents mystery, and espe- 
cially that it should appear in a sec- 
ond and enlarged edition at Berne, 
the capital of Switzerland, in the midst 
of a population somewhat radical in 
religion and politics, and from a man 
whose profession is not a little given 
to scepticism. He opens his subject 
in an Introduction of seventy-five 
pages upon the Universe and Man, 
which well repay the reading, and 
which are, in some respects, quite re- 
freshing in these days of rampant 
materialism. Starting from the hu- 
man point of view, he considers man 
as looking around and above him upon 
hisown kind, upon the animals, upon 
the earth and the heavens. The soul 
within the man must find a soul in the 
universe, — even the universal Spirit, 
who created all things, and who is the 
abiding immanent life of the all, gov- 
erning not by separate acts of will, 
but according to universal laws, which 
hold the minutest portion within the 
universal order. We know him be- 
cause he reveals himself to us, — to 
certain ages, races, individuals, more 
clearly; to others with less receptivity, 
more obscurely; and he turns away 
from those who resist him, and deny 
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him. Throughout all nature we read 
the print of his thought, and see the 
marks of his power. Even the lifeless 
crystals are not conceivable from mere 
attraction and cohesion; but certain 
formative ideas lie at their foundation. 

Much greater, of course, is the proof of 
divine ideas and powers in the order 
of the worlds, and in the body and the 
soul of man. The universal Spirit 
breathes a certain life into all his crea- 
tures; and all who live upon our earth 
have not only a distinct individual 
life, but a definite relation to the life 
of the planet itself, which he regards 
as an existence by itself, or as the 
earth-spirit. The phenomena in hu- 
man nature which he regards espe- 
cially as magical belong to men in their 
connection with this earth-spirit, and 
do not generally rise into affinity with 
the universal Spirit. Yet all being has 
a certain connection with the uni- 
versal Spirit; and we have a hint of 

this universal fellowship in the all-per- 
vading ether, which Newton called the 
sensorium of God. 

Dr. Perly denies utterly Darwin’s 
theory of selection, and declares that 
neither artificial nor natural breeding 
has ever evolved a new organ; but 
these have only improved or hurt the 
organs already existing. He insists 
upon a direct action of God in the 
primitive origin of man, and also 
upon the concurrence of the divine 
Spirit with physical agencies in the 
generation of each soul. He makes 
much account of the distinction be- 
tween the conscious and the uncon- 
scious processes of life; and he finds 
unconscious movement not only in the 
vegetative portion of our body,— such 
as in the organs of digestion and of cir- 
culation, — but also in the brain and 
the mind. “ Apart from the fact, that, 
of all the events and acquisitions 
which are impressed upon our memory, 
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but very few of them are actually 
remembered, there is also a region 
in our nature which is almost wholly 
closed towards our daily consciousness, 
and whose contents are reached in an- 
other than the usual way, and in which 
the mystical and magical relations 
of men have their seat. This is the 
region in which man is more closely 
connected with the earth genius, and 
also with the universal Spirit, and in 
which the highest and eternal inter- 
ests, that is the moral and religious, 
have their roots.” 

Through some nine hundred pages, 
the indefatigable professor pursues 
his researches into his mystical phe- 
nomena, and tries to apply his analy- 
sis to each case. He divides the 
magical faculty into two branches, 
according as it deals with the per- 
ceptive or the active powers; and he 
is quite certain, that certain men can 
see and hear apart from the percep- 
tion through the eye and the ear, and 
that they can act upon other persons 
who are miles away from their pres- 
ence. In succession, we have here 
accounts of vision and hallucination, 
of somnambulism, animal magnet- 
ism, and sleep-walking, of physical 
disease with magical complications, 
such as possession, vampirism, &c. 

Then the author treats especially of 
magic in its active forms, the ancient 
magic and divination, — witches and 
witchcraft. In the second volume, 
he passes to modern magic, — table- 
tipping, spirit-rapping, spirit-dicta- 
tion, ghost-seeing, second-sight, mirac- 
ulous healing, presentiments, oracles, 
dreams, religious ecstasy, and the union 
of magical knowledge and power in re- 
markable natures, such as the religious 
leaders of the old ages, and the saints 
and prophets of the new. Through- 
out the whole, he carries his theory, 
—that the facts can generally be 


accounted for by occult faculties of 
human nature; and he maintains 
that there may be a power in a dying 
man to impress his image upon a 
kinsman ora friend a thousand miles 
off, and that the past and the future 
may be discerned as:present facts by 
men of the magical vision. He-does not 


wholly deny the intervention of spirits; 


but he makes little account of their 
part in the phenomena, whilst he urges 
strongly-his belief in the spiritual na- 
ture, and the immortality of the soul. 
No fair-minded man can read this 
book without much instruction, and 
not a little wonder. The facts are 
carefully presented, with vouchers; 
and if some statements, such as the 
accounts of spirit-pictures in Ameri- 
ca, are received too readily, there is 
no credulity in the way of explaining 
them. We have a good specimen of 
his method in the section upon our 
Andrew Jackson Davis, who is pre- 
sented as an inquiring, excitable man, 
with a large share of magical sus- 
ceptibility, who fills his interminable 
volumes with a mixture of crude 
thought, dreamy fantasy, strange in- 
tuition, and with a certain mystical 
power of getting hold of other men’s 
ideas, apart from the regular methods 
of communication. He considers 
Davis’s books as full of errors in sci- 
ence and philosophy ; and he does not 
give our Yankee seer a very high 
place among the sages of our time. 
It is not wise, either to make light 
of Prof. Perly’s book, or to accept 
it in the mass. It belongs to a new 
school of literature, which few men 
are capable of examining thoroughly, 
and testing satisfactorily. It is not 
well to say, that, in all this array of 
facts, there is nothing at all out of 
the common line of experience; and 
that whatever is unusual is either 
falsehood or a mistake. Our human 
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nature is more wonderful than a sen- 
sual philosophy is willing: to allow; 
and we find fault with this work, not 
so much for affirming the existence of 
mystical powers in man, as for limit- 
ing them to a comparatively low plane, 
and for confounding in-one sweeping 
_ name, and upon one somewhat vulgar 
level, experiences and events wide as 
heaven and earth asunder, — as when 
he treats of answers to prayer in the 
same chapter with the visions of ec- 
statics, and when he gives eighteen 
pages to Jesus of Nazareth, which 
admit his miracles which were done 
by him whilst on earth, but fail to 
speak of his perpetual power over 
men, and the presence of his spirit 
with his church. 

There are other books, — for exam- 
ple, those of Schubert and of the 
younger Fichte, as also of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, —that go more 
into the moral and intellectual aspects 
of the subject, and show how it is that 
all high thought and feeling border 
upon mysterious and open regions of 
life which are beyond our ordinary 
consciousness. Readers who wish to 
see the matter treated from the old 
theological point of view may be in- 
terested in the “Dictionary of Occult 
Sciences,” edited by Migne (Paris: in 
two volumes folio), and still more in 
the “Mystik” of Gérres, in five vol- 
umes octavo. The whole subject is up 
for investigation ; and its discussion is 
having much to do with the present 
disintegration and re-formation of 
philosophical religious belief through- 
out the world. 

I have only one more remark to 
make in closing this notice. We 
must not fall into the great mistake 
which this author perhaps makes, of 
looking for mystery and for proofs of 
spiritual realities, only or chiefly, in 
the rare and exceptional facts of histo- 
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ry and experience. What is regular 
and reasonable stands higher in the 
spiritual order than what is spasmodic 
and startling; and, as men ascend 
into the higher plane of life, the 
strange powers of magic and divina- 
tion languish and disappear. The 
damsel of Philippi ceased to coin 
money for her masters by her arts of 
magic, when, under the apostle’s 
preaching, she received the Spirit 
of God; and when the Greek mind 
‘accepted the gospel, and entered the 
church, Delphi was deserted for the 
oracle whose inspiration comes not 
from the vapors of the earth, but 
from the fountain of eternal light and 
love. The sibyl, in becoming the 
saint, may lose her contortions; yet 
she gains in true inspiration with the 
peace that is not of this world, and 
with the spirit of love and of power 
and of a sound mind. 

S. Oscoon. 


WISE’S LIFE OF TYLER. 


Mr. Wis is a State Rights man 
and strict constructionist — except for 
such cases as the annexation of Texas 
and Mr. Jefferson’s purchase of Loui- 
siana, which he justifies, very amus- 
ingly, by*simply observing that the 
Constitution did not forbid it. He is 
also a steady old-fashioned politician 
of half a century ago, still using those 
rattling old imputations of “ fanatical,” 
“sectional,” andthe like. How thor- 
oughly he adheres to these ideas of 
the past may be judged by the fact 
that one of the chief postulates or 
key-notes to the discussions of his 
Life of Mr. Tyler is the conviction 
that the main question of the Rebel- 


1 Seven Decades of the Union. The Human- 
ities and Materialism, illustrated by a Memoir of 
John Tyler, with Reminiscences of some of his 
great Cotemporaries. By Henry A. Wise. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.00. 
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lion-was not whether slavery and its 
attendant evils should be destroyed, 
but whether the true construction of 
divers clauses of the Constitution 
should prevail. It did not, Mr. Wise 
thinks, and accordingly, he speaks 
(p. 252) of “that despotism of Con- 
gress which has destroyed the Consti- 
tution, States, laws and liberties of 
the people of the United States.” 
Another striking passage shows ano- 
ther side of this way of estimating 
things; it is at the close of the four- 
teenth chapter, and ends a discussion 
of what the movement of the Southern 
leaders legally was, and how it might 
have been shaped so as to be legally 
quite right, and therefore (probably) 
successful. The passage is :— ‘the 
conflict of States in our Union is 
neither-insurrection nor rebellion, but 
is civil and internal war ; and being 
internal and civil, it is not governed 
by the law of external sovereignty, 
the jus gentium, with its absolute 
rule of the jus belli, but by the law of 
internal sovereignty, the Constitution 
of the United States; the domestic 
sovereignty of the States saving indi- 
vidual citizens from the halters of 
treason ; and the law of internal sove- 
reignty, the Constitution of the 
United States, saving both States and 
their citizens from the penalties of the 
jus belli.” This is curious, but un- 
practical. It would never turn a 
musket-ball, certainly; and no con- 
siderable body of citizens resolved to 
maintain the nation as a nation, 
would even know that they had 
walked through such a spider-web. 
Any one who desires to understand 
exactly what was meant by the phrase, 
once more common than it is now, 
“a Virginia abstraction,” need only 
get at the intrinsic meaning and the 
relevancy of that quotation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
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Mr. Wise does not ‘indicate any no- 
tion that the Southern kind or ideal 
of society’ was in any particular in- 
ferior to the Northern. And as he 
is of opinion that the nation has been 
perfectly destroyed, so far as any law 
or happiness’ is concerned, he natu- 
rally feels that the actual result of 
the rebellion was unfortunate. 

In spite of such wrongheadedness 
as this — for so it must seem to most 
of us —it is with sympathy and re- 
spect more than any other feeling 
that we look at such absolute and 
unflinching adherence to ancestral 
beliefs and loves. And this feeling 
is strengthened by the strong individ- 
uality and the obvious whole-hearted 
sincerity of the book. Mr. Wise im- 
putes selfish motives and unprincipled 
conduct to opponents, and single- 
hearted self-sacrifice to his friends, 
with equal good faith. Henry Clay, he 
thinks, in 1832, “ would have pressed 
Protection to a conflict of arms, but 
that he knew that Jackson, his worst 
enemy, would win all the popularity 
of preserving peace.” Mr. Tyler was 
a man who valued principle, character, 
consistency, truth, and the good of 
his country, infinitely more than any 
personal or partisan advantage. Such 
a contrast occasions queer reflections 
to men who remember the Harri- 
son campaign of 1840, and the 
views of Whigs during the next ten 
years or so about Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Tyler. 

It is asa monument of this kind of 
political feeling and expression that 
Mr. Wise’s life of Tyler is chiefly 
valuable ; for it is a remarkably un- 
conscious expression of it, and it is 
toned through and through with the 
kind of political aristocracy which 
prevailed in the South before the 
rebellion. The book hardly implies 
a body of voters, unless as a part of 























the mechanism by which the leaders 
accomplished their purposes. 

~ ‘What is said of Mr. Tyler is in fact 
incidental only. Mr. Tyler was not 
a leader, nor was he an anecdotic man. 
Mr. Wise, with characteristic, thor- 
ough-going and hearty partisanship,— 
exactly the quality for a biogra- 
pher ! —represents him as lofty of aim 
and stainless in honor as a politician; 
on which points some will of course 
dissent. But none will deny that Mr. 
Tyler’s private life was most respecta- 
ble and happy in all the relations of 
citizenship, society, and home. 

A good many interesting sketches 
of character and anecdotes of different 
persons are embodied in Mr. Wise’s 
book, and they throw sharp and some- 
times unfavorable side-lights on the 
political life of their period. We 
quote one of these,—-and one of the 
pleasantest ; for it illustrates a disin- 
terested friendship which is not so 
unusual, perhaps, as might be ima- 
gined, and it is good evidence, as far as 
it goes, of the high qualities which 
Mr, Wise claims for the friend whose 
life he writes : — 


“The evening after Mr. Binney con- 
cluded his great argument” [in Vidal et 
al., vs. Girard’s executors, before the U. S. 
Supreme Court] “in January 1844, Mr. 
Sergeant was visited by us, at his hotel, to 
deliver the message of Mr. Tyler” [viz., 
an offer of a judgeship in the Supreme 
Court, in place of Mr. Baldwin, deceased }. 

“Mr. Binney was in the next room. 
Mr. Sergeant received the compliment 
with graciousness and evident pleasure ; 
but he hesitated not to decline the tender 
of a place on the Supreme Bench, Be- 
fore he assigned his reason he enjoined 
secrecy during his life, and especially it 
was not to be disclosed to Mr. Binney. 
It was that he was past sizty years of age, 
and that he ought not to accept; but he 
regarded Mr. Binney as being much more 
robust than himself, considered that Mr. 
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Binney might accept, and did not wish him 
to know that he had declined because he 
considered himself too old, and requested 
that the President would make the tender 
of the place to him. It was tendered to 
Mr. Binney at once, and, behold, he de- 
clined it for the same reason, but begged 
that Mr. Sergeant should not be informed 
of his regson, and that the place might 
be tendered to him. 

“ Neither, we believe, ever knew the 
reason of the other for declining. 

“No better instance than this could be 
given of Mr. Tyler’s magnanimity. He 
knew that neither of these gentlemen ap- 
proved of his course as President, and 
that both condemned him personally on 
the’ Bank question; but he knew that 
they were good and great men, and he 
forgot his own grievances, personally, for 
the sake of the public good. He was re- 
markable for his faculty of selecting the 
right men for the right places, and hardly 
ever allowed a personal predilection to 
prevail.” 

A number of minute criticisms 
might be made by anybody who 
should take the trouble, upon matters 
of form in Mr. Wise’s book; but 
they are almost unavoidable in writ- 
ten work done by a man of action and 
speech, and are no just cause for fault- 
finding. The real defects are as gen- 
uine and open as the author’s charac- 
ter, and are as easily allowed for; 
and having allowed for them, his 
memoir of ‘Mr. Tyler remains a sug- 
gestive and useful contribution to our 
political history. F. B. P. 


BAGEHOT’S “PHYSICS AND POLI- 
TICS.” + 
Tue first title of Mr. Bagehot’s 
thoughtful and useful book will mis- 
lead those who believe that “ physics” 
means only “natural philosophy,” as 
1 Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the 
Application of the Principles of “‘ Natural Selec- 
tion” and “Inheritance” to Political Society. 


By Walter Bagehot. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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usually understood, and not “ natural 
science” in the broadest extent of 
the term. As things are, however, 
the ambiguity involves one of the op- 
probria of English scientific nomen- 
clature — an opprobrium because it is 
an unnecessary and confusing indis- 
tinctness. . “ Physiology and Poli- 
tics,” or perhaps “ Development and 
Politics” might have been better. 
Both Natural Selection and Inherit- 
ance, the two causes which the alter- 
native title offers as together equiva- 
lent to Physics are both concerned in 
Development, at least in a sense less 
liable to misunderstanding than is 
involved. by including them under 
“ Physics.” 

The risk is not unlike that which 
a recent notice in this Magazine 
pointed out as incurred in Mr. Henry 
C. Carey’s equally thoughtful and still 
more comprehensive work, “The 
Unity of Law” — the risk, namely, 
of confounding together the spiritual 
and the material realms of existence. 
It is not fair to assume their identity, 
though the materialists wish to do 
so. No just man, whatever his own 
view on this question, will on purpose 
assume to begin with, and without 
notice, the very conclusion which is 
furthest of all from being decided. 
To do so is to substitute abduction 
for an honorable courtship — a deceit 
for a fair bargain. Politics, as many 
people believe, implies a spiritual 
factor which physics does not imply. 

This may seem much to say about 
one word of ‘a title; but it is very 
little in comparison with the impor- 
tance of the current controversies on 
which the title has a bearing, and still 
less in comparison with the import- 
ance of honest discussion and of truth. 
And the suggestion is not meant to 
imply wrong intention, but only to 
point out possible misunderstanding. 





To review Mr. Bagehot’s work with 
adequate consideration of its place 
and the place of its theme in that re- 
vision of human knowledge which is 
the great feature of the middle and 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
would require far more space than can 
here be-commanded. All that can 
be done, besides the above reference 
to its name, is to give the heads of its 
discussion, which are mainly in uni- 
son with the present general drift of 
the soundest and broadest minds of 
the day; so that it is a book not only 
enlightened and suggestive, but safe. 
Exhaustiveness, and even profundity, 
it disclaims—but it is sensible and 
intelligible, which is no less useful. 
It contains six chapters, as follows, 
with their arguments : 

I. The Preliminary Age. In the 
earlier times, the greatest use of gov- 
ernments, or society generally, was, to 
train men out of a beast-like ungov- 
erned impulsiveness into some habit 
— not so much matter what habit — 
of compliance with common rules of 
action — whether you call them Law, 
Custom, or any thing else. 

II. The Use of Conflict. Conflict 
smashes up the “cake of custom” 
which hardens down upon men in con- 
sequence of their first rudimentary 
agglutination out of mere isolated 
barbarous existence ; and it works — 
on the whole — the prevalence of the 
best races. 

Ill. and IV. Nation-Making. 
Imitation is at first a principal cause 
which makes men act alike, nation- 
wise. The influence of thought and 
reasoning comes afterwards ; and, as it 
proceeds, it gives to the nation that 
uses them, more and more pre-emi- 
nence. So, further, does the still 
later influence of moral sentiment, 
and of the higher religions over the 
lower. ' 




















. V. The Age of Discussion.. This 
is the present age. Discussion tends 
to emancipate from all over-stringent 
and umreasonable rules. - Moreover, 
one of our chief evils is, too. much 
activity (other than sound thought), 
and too little thought; and the ten- 
dency of the Age of Discussion is, 
to lead men towards a certain golden 
mean of the greatest practical useful- 
ness, which may be called “ animated 
moderation,” and whose value is 
shown by what Mr. Bagehot believes 
its best example, the English nation. 

VI. Verifiable Progress Politically 
Considered. The superiority of (say) 
the English over the Australians con- 
sists in: Their “greater command 
over the powers of nature as a whole,” 
including themselves in these powers, 
and implying a greater total of hap- 
piness in life. 

It is a self-denial not to go on and 
set forth the measure of assent and 
dissent which these positions require. 
But there is only space to add that 
the book is honest, healthful, useful, 
clear and intelligible; on every ac- 
count worth reading. F. B. P. 


THE PICTURE DAILY. 


Tue Darty Grapuic * would have 
corrected Solomon on new things. 
And there is a delicate fitness in the 
complete way in which his statement 
that there is no new thing under the 
sun is refuted by the Graphic’s sun- 
pictures. Reference has heretofore 
been made in “Otp anp New” to 
the approach of the Hourly News- 
paper. Fifth editions of the usual 
dailies are not so very far from that; 
and the thickening of the pictorial 


1 “ The Daily Graphic”’ An Illustrated Even- 
ing Newspaper. Vol. 1, No. 1. Tuesday, March 4, 


1873. New York: Graphic Company. Folio. 
Per No. 8p. Per year, $12.00, Per number, 5 
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issue from monthly to weekly, and 
from weekly to three editions daily, is 
another visible step towards the New 
York Pictorial Hourly. 

The examination of a file of The 
Graphic affords by this time the 
means of a fair judgment upon it, 
and the judgment must be strongly 
favorable. It is to be wished that its 
name need not have been imitated 
from an English publication ; that all 
its illustrations might be original. 
But these are minor points; and with 
some others can be sufficiently 
summed in wishing once for all that 
we were all better and all our publica- 
tions too. Considering the endless 
troubles that must beset the begin- 
ning of an undertaking so new, so 
complicated and so extensive, both 
the writing and the pictures are sur- 
ptisingly good, and the pictures par- 
ticularly, perceptibly improve in exe- 
cution after a few numbers. There 
seems to be yet some uncertainty in 
the working of the process used, for 
the impressions vary in distinctness 
and finish, in a way that is not 
wholly to be explained by differences 
in drawing. 

The Graphic seeks to be a non-par- 
tisan paper of current news, amuse- 
ment, and comments on persons and 
events. Its range of discussions and 
of illustrations is very much above 
that of any of the so-called “ comic” 
papers that have preceded it, and it 
gives one an impression of healthy 
and honest independence. Thus: in 
the first twenty-three numbers, there 
are—not exactly caricatures, but 
semi-comic portraits of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Mr. Henry Clews, Gen. 
Myex of the Probabilities, Mr. Evarts, 
and another truculent-looking person- 
age, — Gen. Barlow, is it? serious por- 
traits (among others) of Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt, Peter Cooper, Gen. 
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‘Grant, Mr. Wilson, Mayor Havemeyer, 
Verdi the composer, ‘and (of course), 
Mr: Childs of Philadelphia. Of the 
satirical and comic designs may be 
mentioned the Railroad Devilfish 
seizing: Columbia; the two young 
giants (Russia and the United States) 
hanging comfortably on the globe, 
each by his continent, and reaching 
out one to seize Khiva and the other 
the Sandwich Islands; the American 
Frankenstein frightened at the mon- 
ster (i.e, Railroad Monopoly) which 
he has made. There is altogether too 
much detail about the murderer Fos- 
ter and the murdered Goodrich, for 
correct taste; but perhaps the public 
demands: such things, and though 
horrid and coarse, they are not nasty. 
But the Graphic is cleanly throughout. 
~: Its editorials are creditable but not 
remarkable, dealing pretty impartially 
with both the parties in politics, in- 
elining to wish for a new party, and 
attacking repeatedly the railroad mo- 
nopolies. There is some indistinct- 
ness in the question of capital punish- 
ment;as if the paper’s ‘mind were not 
quite made up yet — which would be 
none the less natural in proportion as 
the editor is a man of sense. The 
news of the day is recorded in a suffi- 
cient manner, and there is a fair sup- 
ply of such fun and humor as the 
professional wits’ of New York can 
furnish and as can be selected: from 
the current jollities of the day. There 
is no column of selections from The 
Danbury News however, which paper 
has of late done the comic editing of 
pretty much the whole press of the 
United States. 

On the whole, the managers of The 
Graphic have great reason to be 
pleased with the results of their enter- 
prise thus far, and to work hard in 
its further improvement; and it is a 
real satisfaction to be able ‘to speak 
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with so much praisé of the effort to 
combine at once the serious and the 
funny in words and in pictures, for 
our instruction and entertainment to- 
gether. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG’S “INGO AND 
INGRABAN.” 

THE new romance of Gustav Frey- 
tag, called “Ingo and Ingraban,” has 
been received in Germany with much 
interest. This is only the’ first 
volume of a series, to which the au- 
thor intends to give the collective title 
of “ Ahnen;” @.¢., “the Ancestors.” 
Freytag’s outline of his plan is such 
as, from an author of less genius, 
would cause some alarm in his read- 
ers. “This work,” he tells us, “is to 
consist of a series of fictitious narra- 
tives, recounting the history of a sin- 
gle family. It begins with ancestors 
of the olden time; and, if the author’s 
strength and pleasure in his work 
continue, will be gradually continued 
to the last descendant. who still wan- 
ders gayly under the German sky, 
thoughtless of his forefathers’ deeds 
and sufferings.” When we add, that 
the first volume of the series contains 
two such narratives, the first placed 
in the year 857, and the second 
in. 724, it will be seen that the 
ordinary limits of the novel will be 
quite insufficient for such an under- 
taking. From Freytag, however, not 
only the first of German novelists, 
but also dramatist, historian, anti- 
quarian, and philologist, we may bear 
with equanimity even such a propo- 
sition. His overflowing fulness of 
thought and knowledge needs room 
for expression. The author of “The 


Lost Manuscript” is not likely to be 
found tedious or uninstructive. 

The first of the two narratives 
which make up the present volume 
belongs to the age of the Emperor 








- Gustav Freytag’s “ Ingo .and’ Ingraban.” 


Julian, when, with the help of the 
Franks, he defeated the Alemanni, 
and rolled back for a few years the 
advancing tide of German invasion. 
The author takes us into the forests 
of the Saxons, and exhibits to us the 
life of the free tribes, still uncor- 
rupted by Roman luxury. He writes 
of the heroic age of Germany, and 
gives us an Odyssey out of the Teu- 
“tonic antiquity. He has endeavored, 
also, to invest the whole with that 
veilof tradition and poetry through 
which a nation regards its heroic age. 
For the purpose of suiting the color- 
ing to the story, he has made use of 
all the resources which an extraordi- 
nary command of language, and his 
antiquarian studies, place at his dis- 
posal, such as numerous archaisms, 
frequent alliteration in the style of 
the ancient Northern poetry, and a 
thythm resembling verse. Indeed, 


the book, although printed as prose, 
is in fact a poem ; and whole passages 
may be turned into poetry by merely 


dividing off the lines. It seems to 
us that the work would have been 
more valuable, and found more readers, 
if it had been published in the form, 
and condensed to the limits, of a poem. 

The plot is exceedingly simple. 
Ingo, a prince of the Vandals on the 
Oder, but driven by a usurping uncle 
from his home, has joined the forces 
of the Alemanni in their campaign 
against the Romans. After their de- 
feat, he makes his escape through 
the forests to the tribe of the free 
Thuringians, where he obtains shel- 
ter from their chief, Answald. Here 
he wins the love of Irmgard, the 
daughter of Answald, and, by conse- 
quence, the enmity of her cousin 
Theodulf. He is joined by a party 
of his own countrymen, fugitives 
like himself: but quarrels arise; and 
Ingo is forced to depart. He with- 
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draws to the court of King Bisino, 
who keeps up a barbarous state in 
imitation of the Roman emperors. 
Here he is exposed to equal danger 
from the treachery of the king, and 
the unwelcome love of his queen 
Gisela. He escapes, however, and 
heads a body of Thuringians, driven 
by the press of population to seek 
other homes, carrying off his beloved 
Irmgard from her father’s house. 
Near the main, on the brook Idis, he 
fortifies anew town. After a brief 
period of prosperity, the hill-fortress 
is attacked by the revenge of Gisela; 
and the story closes with a wild scene 
of battle and conflagration, such as 
the ancient’ Northmen took delight in. 
A son of the hero is saved from the 
struggle, and continues the line of 
his descendants, hereafter to wander 
among the ruins of which they know 
the story only through a dim and 
marvellous tradition. 

There is no history extant to assist 
or embarrass the author. Where 
there is nothing to hinder the imagi- 
nation, it is easy to project upon the 
canvas an ideal of savage life, in 
the style of Rousseau orCooper. Of 
such romances the world needs no 
more. What gives value to Freytag’s © 
work is, that he is an eminent anti- 
quarian and philologist, as well as 
poet, and especially versed in ancient 
Teutonic lore. Where history fails, 
language and mythology can serve as 

‘guides; and of their light Freytag 
knows how to avail himself. If the 
picture is ideal, it is at least an ideal 
which includes all the knowledge we 
possess, and which represents the 
real character and. feelings of our 
Teutonic ancestors as their religion 
and legends present them to us. 
With real genius, he has done what 
no other writer has attempted: he 
has made visible to us the ancient life 
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of our forefathers in German forests, 
the pathless roads, the lonely huts of 
the watchers on the border, the rude 
intrenchments of the towns, the bold 
address and independence of the free 
warriors, whose allegiance to. their 
chief was rather a voluntary recogni- 
tion of authority within certain nar- 
row limits than any real subjection. 
The chieftain’s home is a farm-house ; 
his daughter cares for the dairy; and 
Irmgard, like the daughters of Ho- 
meric chiefs, must wash her own linen 
in the stream. The sun is the mis- 
tress, of life, and eye of heaven, be- 
fore whom no deed of shame may be 
done ; and the murderous blow must 
be spared. Battle is homage to the 
gods; and death on the field is ad- 
mission into Valhalla. Language is 
figurative, and feelings expressed by 
symbols. The strength and freedom 
of the ancient Teutonic character, 
when no creed of renunciation and 


self-control yet existed to modify 
the free expression of passion, is a 


favorite theme of Freytag’s. He is 
fond of showing us how, in our mod- 
ern life, the same nature yet exists in 
the Saxon race which has its roots far 
back in the inherited independence of 
‘ the German race. Ilse, the charming 
heroine of “The Lost Manuscript,” 
still conceals beneath the outside of 
modern manners and Christian faith 
the passion and strength of the Saxon 
woman of old, who could urge on her 


husband in the field, and hurl the’ 


curse of Heaven against the enemy. 
The professor, Felix, busy with little 
details of scholarship and musty 
parchments, is yet essentially of the 
same resolute and stern nature as the 
Saxon warrior of heathen times. In 
‘ his present work, Freytag has sought 
to trace this character to its source, 
and to exhibit its open expression in 
a simple life, when the relations of 


Gustav Freytag’s “Ingo and Ingraban.”. 


men to each other were free from the 
complications of our modern society. 
And he has produced, upon the 
whole, a noble, simple, and instructive 
poem. 

The second narrative, “ Ingraban,” 
has for its theme the introduction of 
Christianity into Germany. In this 
part, the action is more historical, and 
the half-lights of legend give place 
to the illumination of history. The 
interest turns upon the conflict of two 
religions. The labors of Winfried, the 
apostle of Germany, known to us by his 
Latin name of Boniface, are described 
tous. The author has represented with 
great fairness the combination of caus- 
es which insured the victory of the new 
faith. The time has come in which 
a different state of society requires a 
different creed, The religion of war 
and revenge must give way to the 
gospel of peace and love. The en- 
durance of the monk, who will bear 
all things, yet strike no blow in 
return, is too strong for the sword of 
the warrior. The calm and stately 
Winfried is the hero of the story ; and, 
by the power of his imposing person- 
ality, the hearts and affections of the 
fierce Germans who come in contact 
with him are at last subdued. The 
bells of the churches are heard 
through the land; and the spirits of 
field and flood must fly before the 
sound, A childlike faith must give 
place toa more philosophic one; a be- 
lief which scarcely checked the free 
expression of all passions, to one 
which placed heavier fetters on con- 
science ; a creed born of the soldier’s 
love of battle, to one which could 
better meet the longings, and appease 
the sorrows, of a quieter time. But 
the religion which replaced the old 
Teutonic heathenism was not the 
creed of love to God and to men, pro- 
claimed in Judea: it was a religion 














of form and ritual, monk and priest, 
of a political and social spirit inher- 
ited from Roman despotism. The 
victory of the new faith is right and 
useful; but the sympathies alike of 
writer and reader linger about the 
mild and poetic belief of his free an- 
cestors. Freytag has given us a 
book in which the various causes 
which led to the conversion of the 
North are more fairly described than 
in any essay we know, though de- 
scribed by a romancer’s hand; but it 
is evident that his heart is not in the 
new order of things, but goes with the 
ancient method of belief and feeling. 
It is curious but true, that the modern 
mind is coming to have a lively sym- 
“pathy with the conceptions of the re- 
motest antiquity. In the directness 
and simplicity of those conceptions, 
in the unrestrained liberty of passion 
and action, and in the adoring and 
poetic view of external nature, which 
are characteristic of the old Aryan 
faiths, there is more to awaken the 
sympathy, and excite the admiration, 
than in a monkish and middle-age 
Christianity, which is really much 
farther off from our present ideal and 
beliefs: at least, such is the case with 
Gustav Freytag, and with writers who 
feel like him. ‘The present werk, then, 
has not only a romantic, but philosoph- 
ical interest : it isan attempt to show 
how the Teutonic race has received its 
impress of strength and independence 
from its early heathen ancestors, and 
may be proud to contemplate in their 
wild life the ineradicable characteris- 
tics which constitute its nobleness and 
its power. WwW. W. N. 


MR. TILDEN AND THE NEW- 
YORK TIMES. 
InprvipuAL griefs are stupid read- 
ingenough. Newspapers have a great 
advantage over an individual oppo- 


Mr. Tilden and the New-York Times. 
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nent, by their habitual, simple and ob- 
vious means of stating their own case 
and that of the other party too, and 
refusing to let his statement appear. 
And few people pay much attention 
to pamphlets. Yet the Hon. Samuel 
J. Tilden, a distinguished lawyer and 
an influential Democratic politician 
of New York City, has recently 
printed a pamphlet, one which might 
easily be misrepresented as an argu- 
ment in his own personal behalf sole- 
ly, and which is a cool but very dama- 
ging attack on a newspaper, a New 
York City newspaper, a newspaper 
that would like the whole credit of 
having attacked and broken up the 
Tweed-Sweeny-Connolly-Hall quadri- 
lateral. The title of this pamphlet* 
shows what its chief subject is, to 
wit: a summary account of the real 
means by which the “Ring” was 
assaulted and beaten. Mr. Tilden 
shows that as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of New York, 
he had already been fighting with the 
“Ring” for a long time when the 
Tinies joined in the attack; that he 
had done so for the reasons that 
would have influenced any other hon- 
orable man; that before the printing 
of the famous “secret accounts” by 
the Times, that paper had been abus- 
ing him and praising Tweed, Sweeny 
and the Ring charter and manage- 
ment generally. This disgraceful 
fact is proved by dated quotations 
from the Times. He goes on to show 
that during the furious campaign 
after the publication of these accounts, 
the Times spoke well of him; and 
that whereas afterwards it turned 
about and abused him again, as it 
had done before,— well, as to this 
course, Mr. Tilden really does little 


1 The New York City ‘‘ Ring:” its Origin, 
Maturity and Fall, discussed in a Reply to the New 
York Times. By S.J. Tilden. New York: John 
Polhemus, printer. Paper, Pp.52. 34 cents. 
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except. simply to. print close ,together 
the editorialsof the Times, and leave 
them to knock.each other in the head 
at their leisure. But the effect which 
this conduct by the, Times. has upon 
him —as it must upon any fair and 
honest mind — is indicated by his de- 
scription of newspapers at page 29. 
This is a very bitter, but a strikingly 
true denunciation, — not of our news- 
papers at large, but — of the self-styled 
“ metropolitan” or New York City 
“leading dailies.” These are the 
papers whose power renders them 
most insolent, most tyrannical, most 
dangerous, and therefore all the more 
proper to expose. Mr. Tilden says, 
with a sarcastic pride which it does 
one good to read: “I am not a news- 
paper, whose business it is to address 
the public every day; whose recur- 
ring want more than meat or bread 
is a topic; and to whom invective, 
even if without facts or evidence, 


provided it makes a sensation, is 
money — more money, in circula- 


tion and advertisements.” Weighty 
words,and seasonably uttered. 

We cannot but rejoice in the very 
thorough, and calm though indignant 
exposure which a powerful lawyer 
and a man of high principle, feeling 
and influence, has found it necessary 
to make of exactly what is supposed 
to be one of the most mighty forces 
of the day. “But there is a class of 
crimes against truth and honor for the 
sake of money or “a sensation” 
which is a habit with the greatest of 
our newspapers, and which a few such 
flagellations as this will punish and 
cure, F. B. P. 


THE WISHING-CAP PAPERS.1 
THE noisy and blackguardly abuse 
which Blackwood’s Magazine so long 


1 The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. 
Now first collected [by J. E. Babson]. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 16mo, Cloth. 


The Wishing-Cap, Papers: 


cast at Leigh Hunt’s poetry and his 
person and habits, did a great deal to 
keep him from being justly estimated ; 
and the warm and high praise of Mr. 
Hunt quoted by the editor of this 
volume from Thomas Carlyle, — who, 
though a great deal sourer and more 
bitter than John Wilson, is not less 
capable of a genuine judgment, — is 
nearer the truth. There are some de- 
fects in an author’s mind, which show 
more plainly in his poetry than in his 
prose, and such were Leigh Hunt’s 
tendency to quaintness in expression, 
and the airy skipping movement of 
his thoughts. In his prose, these 
qualities seldom carry him beyond 
allowable limits; in his poetry, they 
sometimes run into affectations and 
conceits which are sufficiently un- 
pleasant. 

The light, lively and graceful papers 
which Mr, Babson has gathered into 
this pretty volume, are very agreeable 
reading, and if it might only be that 
nobody could write worse essays, we 
should wholly agree with the pres- 
ent editor that essay writing is 
“a pleasant art.” Taking the aver- 
age, it is to be feared that the term 
is only applicable as the name of 
“ Gay Science” is applicable to criti- 
cism. 

It is unnecessary at this time of 
day to inform people that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt was a “chatty” and entertain- 
ing writer. What will surprise the 
reader is, that these papers should for 
so many years (some of them are 
dated in 1824) have escaped collection. 
They are as well worthy to be printed 
together as any other of Mr. Hunt’s 
essays, or as Lamb’s essays. They 
are therefore aireal addition to our 
stock of readable books. Mr. Bab- 
son’s part of the work is executed 
with care, and with gentlemanly un- 
obtrusiveness. F. B. P. 





De Quincey.—Dr. Carpenter’s Two Lectures. 


DE QUINCEY. 

Tue new Library Edition of the 
writings of Thomas De Quincey | af- 
fords a welcome occasion for once more 
recording just thanks to both author 
and publisher. Few indeed are the 
sets of complete works of so considera- 
ble extent, whose brilliancy, thought- 
fulness, subtlety, suggestiveness, and 
variety, so well entitle them to be 
owned as well as read; to be read again 
as well as read. And fewer still are 
the publishers whose books can be 
chosen with so much insight, judg- 
ment, knowledge and intelligent in- 
dustry. 

De Quincey’s works can be used as 
follows — but stay ; let us begin a lit- 
tle further back : — For mind as well as 
body, there may from time to time 
be followed with advantage a tempo- 
rary as well as a permanent hygienic 
course, or settled regimen. The pres- 
ent prescription has been tried with 
good results, and will suit some peo- 
ple,—not all. Say, therefore, an ac- 
tive mind, reasonably well trained ; 
capable of discursive as well as limited 
and concentrated activity ; whose busi- 
ness for the time being is the readable 
expression of healthy current thought 
or imagination ; and whose condition 
is itself healthy. Let such a person — 
“B,” Dr. Holmes would say — get up 
in good season; take alight breakfast, 
not a full one, and after the eating is 
over— not along with it, let them 
(French on) take one cup, perhaps 
two, —not more — of coffee (coffee is 
meant). Let the morning paper be 
read meanwhile if they eat alone; if 
with others let agreeable sense be 
talked —or agreeable nonsense, and 
then let the paper be read afterwards. 
Next, take your De Quincey — begin- 

4 De Quincey’s Works. Author’s Library Edi- 


tion. Eleven Volumes, Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 16mo. Cloth. Per vol. $1.50. 
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ning with the title-page of Vol. I., and 
to proceed straight through to the end 
of Vol. XI, and sitting comfortably, 
read deliberately, for say three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Savoritajl. If any 
thoughts that you want arise in your 
mind, set them down instantly, Time 
has no tail, nor thought either —and 
be sure and let your memorandum, 
like a proper answer by a school-child, 
however brief, be complete, so that its 
meaning shall not disappear as it 
cools. Having read, sit afew minutes, 
considering upon what you are to 
write about. And then write, with 
pleasure and success, for three hours. 
And don’t touch your writing again, 
— unless to set down other fleet an- 
gels of memoranda,— until next 
morning. 

If the Writings of Thomas De 
Quincey do not do you good when 
taken in that manner—so much the 
worse for you, F. B. P, 





DR. CARPENTER’S TWO LEC- 
TURES. ; 

Tue first of these two instructive 
lectures develops Dr. Carpenter's 
well known theory of Unconscious 
Cerebration, and the other discusses 
the influence of what may be called 
unconscious imitation, in bodily and 
also in mental disorders of an epi- 
demic type, such as the flagellants, 
convulsionnaires, &c. Dr. Carpenter 
ranks. with these the believers in 
witchcraft, and in the various so called 
spiritualist phenomena. Dr. Carpen- 
ter is a cautious and sensible observer 
and reasoner, and an entertaining and 
forcible writer ; and these two lectures 
will instruct even those who do not 
believe all they say. 

1 Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science. 
Dana Estes,editor. Part6.. Unconscious Action 
of the Brain, and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. 

Lauriat. Pa- 


W. B, Carpenter. Boston. Estes & 
per. 2 cents. 
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LATE FRENCH BOOKS. 
Le Moyen Age. 

Amone the most attractive'of the 
late French publications are the 
handsomely illustrated volumes de- 
scriptive of the middle ages, edited by 
M. Paul Lacroix. One is devoted to 
the military and religious life of this 
period ; and another represents the life 
of the laity, — La Vie Laique.! They 
give a most complete view of the ages, 
bringing together every detail known 
of the habits of the epoch during the 
middle ages to the Renaissance. The 
illustrations are charming. There are 
fifteen chromoliths in brilliant coloring, 
taken from rare miniatures of old and 
valuable manuscripts found in the most 
noted libraries of Europe. Besides, 


there are numerous woodcuts, repre- 
senting architecture, costumes, every 
thing that can portray the manners of 
those days. 

The chapters upon the private life 


in the castles, cities, and in the coun- 
try, upon the food, and method of cook- 
ing, upon the games and amusements, 
are exceedingly interesting; indeed, 
the whole book is agreeable, and, for 
its attractiveness, does not depend 
merely upon its brilliant illustrations. 

The author in his preface says 
justly, that now-a-days, in reading 
history, we are not satisfied with a 
bald statement of a few facts. 


“We go farther still. What we seek, 
especially in our historic works, is the 
physiognomy, the intrinsic character, of 
past generations. How did our fathers 
live ? what were their institutions? what 
their laws? If we could only be brought 
into the midst of their amusements, their 
hunting-parties, their repasts, and all their 


1 Vie Militaire et Religieuse au Moyen Age. 
Par Paul Lacroix. 

Meurs, Usages, et Costumes au Moyen Age et 
‘a Epoque dela Renaissance. Par Paul Lacroix. 
Paris : Firmin Didot, Rue Jacot. Boston : Schoen- 
hof and Moeller. . 


Late French Books. 


scenes, sad or gay, that make up the sum 
of family life! If we could only pursue 
them into their public and private doings, 
hour by hour,-and know them familiarly 
as we know our own! ” 


These volumes bring an answer to 
these questions, and are very helpful 
for a careful study of the history of 
the time. Such books may be too 
expensive a luxury to be owned by 
every student; but they are of the 
class that should be in all our public 
libraries, to be within the reach of any 
one wishing to perfect his picture of 
the past. 


Charles Baudelaire. 

Of two volumes of the works of 
this author, the first contains poems, 
the second prose essays, published in 
reviews of the day, mostly upon art. 
The first volume contains a portrait 
of the author, a steel engraving, and 
is prefaced by a notice by Theophile 
Gautier, which gives a sketch of alife 
of the poet, and his qualities. The read- 
ers of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes ” 
are familiar with some of the writings 
of this author, who made himself first 
celebrated by his translation of the 
poems of Edgar Poe, of whom he was a 
great admirer. Gautier goes on to say 
that Poe had shocked and scandalized, 
more than he had charmed, his readers 
in America, because he deranged all 
their preconceived ideas. 


“He did not exclusively adore their 
God, the dollar. He loved poetry for itself, 
and preferred the beautiful to the useful. 
Enormous heresy! Besidés, he had the 
misfortune of writing well, which is a gift 
that terrifies fools in all countries.” 

Baudelaire, as described by his biog- 
rapher, was a man of exquisite tastes, 
and, in his poems, brought in the refine- 

1 Les Fleurs du Mel. Vol. i. 

Curiosités Esthetiques. Vol. ii. Par Charles 


Baudelaire. Paris: Michel Levy. Boston: Scheen- 
hof and Moeller, 
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ments of the senses, not forgetting the 
charms of odor and perfume, 

“ Among his other special tastes, and 
petty mania peculiar toa poet, let us say 
that he adored cats, all lovers of perfumes 
like himself, whom the smell of valerian 
flings into a kind of ecstatic epilepsy. He 
loved these charming, tranquil beasts, mys- 
terious and soft, with their frequent elec- 
tric starts, whose favorite attitude is the 
prolonged pose of the Sphynx, whose se- 
crets they seem to have inherited. They 
wander with velvety steps about the house, 
like the genius of the place (genius loci), 
or seat themselves on the table near the 
writer, keeping company with his thought 
and looking at him from the golden 
depths of the pupils of their eyes, with 
intelligent tenderness and magic pene- 
tration. One might suppose that cats di- 


vine the idea that descends from the brain 
tothe nib of the pen, as they put out 
the paw to seize it in passage. They 
_ like silence, order, quiet; and no place 

suits them better than the study of the 
litterateur. They wait with admirable pa- 


tience for him to finish his task, purring 
out their guttural rhythm as an accom- 
paniment to his labor. At times, with 
the tongue, they brush up some disordered 
spot in their fur; for they are neat, care- 
ful, coquettish, and allow of no irregular- 
ity in their toilet: butall is done in a dis- 
creet and calm manner, as if they were 
afraid of interrupting or disturbing.” 

Baudelaire addressed several poems 
to cats, bringing in some of these 
praises ; and he celebrates their moral 
qualities as well. 


“Cats abound in Baudelaire’s verses, 
as dogs do in Paul’ Veronese’s pictures, and 
answer there for the author’s signet. It 
must be allowed that these attractive 
beasts, so wise by day, have, by night, their 
mysterious, cabalistic side, which seduced 
the poet mind. Baudelaire himself was a 
cat,— voluptuous, insinuating, with velvety 
address, an air of mystery, full of force, of 
a refined suppleness, fixing upon things 
and men a glance that held a restless 
glimmer, free, wayward, difficult to hold, 
but without perfidy, and faithfully at- 

40 
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tached to those towards whom an untram- 
melled sympathy had led him.” 

The title of “Les Fleurs du Mel” 
gives, in brief, a fair idea of the poems. 
They are full of life and brilliant color, 
but as if they had sprung up from an 
over-rich soil, with too much perfume. 

The. volume of prose contains many 
clearly written essays, and is full of 
suggestions, and in short is very agree- 
able reading, with its criticisms upon 
criticism, as well as art. Forexample, 
Baudelaire makes the following defi- 
nition : — 

“There is a great difference between 
a piece that is done, and a finished piece. 
In general, what is done is not finished ; 
and it may be that a very finished thing 
is not done at all: ‘Ce qui est fait n’est 
pas fini, et une chose trés-finie peut n’étre 
pas faite du tout.’” 

Louis XVI. 

For certain statistical minds, Louis 
XVI’s Diary will have a deep ‘inter- 
est.’ In the original journal, but one 
line was allowed for each day. The 
writing was fine, but legible, with 
many erasures. It is evident that 
the journal was not written day by 
day, but was composed after the pas- 
sage of some months. It is essential- 
ly a summing-up of the facts the king 
thought worthy of remembering. 

The editor has submitted this poor 
little journal to a severe test, dividing 
into several chapters the several sub- 
jects touched upon in the Diary. 
Under the chapter of Health, he 
gives the number of times that the 
king represents himself as sick (en- 
rhumé), how often he took medicine, 
&c. The chapter upon the Chase gives 
the list of hunting-parties, with their 
dates. We have a chapt®r on the 
ménage ; one recounting the number 
of walks taken by the king, and on 


1 Journal de Louis XVI. Publie par Louis 
Nicolardot. Paris: E. Denton. Boston: Schoen- 
hof and Moeller, 
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what days he took them. “The 
chronicle of balls is more complete 
than that of politics or news,” There 
is a chapter on Temperature; one on 
Family Events. 

It is a most touching thing that 
the word most frequently employed 
in the journal is “rien.” It was 
used with no further meaning than to 
describe the days on which there was 
no hunt, as the chase was the special 
pleasure of Louis XVI. The word 
comes in in this way,— rien, rain; 
rien, frost; rien, ball: and to what 
follows tae often-used word gives evi- 
dently the cause that prevented the 
favorite amusement. Rien, death of 
M. de Maurepas; rien, death of a 
niece ; finally, rien, death of the 
Empress Marie Thérése, his mother- 
in-law. At last, the king’s journal of 
the Revolution closes at the date ‘of 
July 31, 1792, with the word “rien.” 

The cruelty of the editor consists 
in this fact, that he has evidently 
compiled the whole book for the 
pleasure of finishing with these 
words, — 

« All illusion fades before these pages, 
which have been despoiled, analyzed, or 
copied. Louis XVI. is known, such as he 
has painted himself in these manuscripts 
so numerous, in which it would be impos- 
sible to discover a single thought. Now, if 
he is known, he is judged.” 

A judgment taken from the pages 
of many a man’s diary might be as 
severe; for how many, in the hasty 
transcript of events, find time to re- 
cord their thoughts ? 

But this representation of the jour- 
nal of Louis XVL., statistical as it is, 
has a sad interest in showing the 
monotony of the life of the king. 
And one can find a tragedy greater 
than its terrible close in the monoto- 
ny of such. a life, with its dreary 
repetitions of “ rien.” 


Voice and Ear.— 


Other New Books. 


Handicrafts for Girls. 

A pretty book for “Jes jeunes 
filles” can be found in “The Fairy- 
Works of Labor,”* It consists of 
the familiar talk of an old professor 
with a party of young girls, in which 
he gives them, day after day, a little 
history of different handicrafts,— such 
as tapestry, the making of silk, of 
carpets, knitting, the making of por- 
celain, &. The book does not pro- 
fess to go deeply into these subjects, 
not enough to frighten one ; but it has 
a comfortable amount of information, 
pleasantly told. 


VOICE AND EAR, 


Pror. Roop’s lecture ’* is an excel- 
lent and very interestingly managed 
recapitulation of some of the latest 
conclusions in acoustics, whose read- 
ing makes one regret not to have wit- 
nessed the experiments which are so 
often referred to in it. 
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ley. Illustrated. Philadelphia: T. B. 


Peterson & Brothers. 12mo. 
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Williamson. New. York: James 


Miller. 12mo. Cloth. 
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Complete in one volume. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 
$1.50. 


1Les Féeries du Travail. Par F. Fertiault. 
Paris: Didier et Cie. Boston: Schoenhof and 
Moeller. 

2 No. 10, University Series. Mysteries of the 
Voice and Ear. By Prof. O.N. Rood, Columbia 
College. New Haven: C, C. Chatfield & Co. 
16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 
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Ropixs Gray. A _ nevel. By 
Charles Gibbon. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo. Paper. 50 cents. 
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By Samuel Hazard. Map sand Il- 
lustrations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. Cloth. 


THe Lavrences; Aa TWENTY- 
veEARS’ History. By Charlotte 
Turnbull. New York: American 
News Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
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Stebbins. Detroit: Daily Post print, 
8vo. Paper. 
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MICHIGAN LUMBER. 
A pitE of pine boards seems a dry 


| and dull matter; but if we think a lit- 


tle of the place from whence it came, 
of the toil and skill, the energy and 
daring, the discipline and culture of 
brain and soul, needed for its produc- 
tion, it ceases to be dry or dull: we 
are in communion with Nature, and 
feel the pulse and sweep of human 
’ power and active life. 

We go back, in thought, to the pine- 
forest with its dense shade above us, 
and the dry, clean carpet of fallen 
leaves and cones under our feet, and 
gaze far down the vistas opened all 
around between the Gothic shafts of 
great pines lifted a hundred feet from 
the ground, with no tangled under- 
growth to limit or obscure our sight, 
and can mark such fine tracery of 
light and shade, shifting with the 
sway of the boughs far overhead, as 
no stained oriel-window in any old 
cathedral can equal. 

We listen to that quiet and cease- 
less stir which ever fills the’ forests, 
—the snapping and rustle of boughs 
and leaves which seem to tell of some 
animal in motion, but tell of —we 
know not what; we hear the chirp 
of insects, or the song of birds, for 
rarest songsters haunt the deepest 
shades of the pines; and, most of 
all, we marvel at the music of the wind 
in the tree-tops, soft and tender like 
the finest strains of an organ, full of 
plaintive murmurs, wailing like the 
sad cry of a lost soul for help, or more 


grand in its majestic sweep and deep 
harmony than any organ of human 
device, as it changes with the varying 
currents of the upper air, and seems to 
reveal the tenderness and power of 
the soul of things. 

We breathe an air that is balm 
and balsam as the faint, pure, pun- 
gent perfume of the pines comes to 
us, grateful to the senses, and healing 
to feeble lungs. Wonderful indeed is 
this life in the pines! 

But the presence of man, the worker 
and thinker, comes to us, not as a mere 
destroyer, but seeking to make this for- 
est serve his comfort, and minister to 
his higher wants, while, as it passes 
away, the apple-blossom and the rose | 
shall follow the more primeval growth 
of cones and pointed leaves. We hear 
the stroke of axes, the thundering 
crash of falling trees, the lowing of 
cattle, the neighing of horses, the 
cries of teamsters, the cheery sound 
of human voices in song and talk. 
We go to meet our brethren, — for 
man is a magnet to his kind, and we 
are drawn to each other under a spell 
stronger than any other,—and we 
are in a “lumber-camp.” We enter 
the rude and ample log-cabins, and 
find men (sometimes, not usually, 
women) cooking pork, potatoes, bread, 
and dried fruits. Tea and coffee are 
not strangers (liquors commonly are). 
Rude bunks of straw, leaves, blankets, 
or buffalo-skins, give you resting- 
plages around the walls; and a stove 
keeps all warm. From daybreak to 
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dusk, a hundred men or so are busy 
felling trees, cutting Jogs with axes 
and saws, and hauling them to the 
nearest stream, there to be,tied- up by 
booms until fit time comes forthem to 
float down on the flood-tide to some mill 
a hundred miles away, or more. An in- 
telligent manager tells us that the ma- 
jority of the men are of Canadian orna- 
tive birth (workmen in saw-mills or on 
farms in the summer), a little rough, 
sometimes reckless, but manly and 
generous, with warm hearts and ten- 
der ties to home and family, and that, 
while they tear up tracts full of the 
cant of piety, they will read whatever 
is hopeful, thoughtful, natural, pro- 
gressive, and thus religious. 

These lumber-camps are scattered 
over @ wide region, — from Saginaw 
Bay and Lake Huron, westward to 
the Muskingum and Pére Marquette 
Rivers, and to Lake Michigan, and 
reach far north toward Mackinaw and 


Lake Superior, as railroads penetrate 


the forests. The supplying of food 
for man and beast opens ready market 
for the products of the new farms, and 
ealls for supplies from a distance. 

With the coming of spring, the 
camps break up, the mea go home to 
their work in mills or ships, or on 
farms. 

Let us go with the moving tide of 
life and labor, leaving huge piles of 
' logs at railroad-stations, or passing 
great booms in the streams; where 
many million feet wait to be floated 
away in due season to the mills where 
they are sawed. 

Many lumbermen are going to 
these mills for their summer’s work ; 
and we can follow, and see the next 
step in this great process, out of which 
grows our pile of lumber. 

We will turn westward toward 
Lake Michigan, and stop at Luding- 
ton, or Pere Marquette, at the west- 
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ern terminus of the Flint and Pére 
Marquette Railroad, where it is soon 
to reach across the lake by a ferry 
of stanch: iron steamers, and connect 
with Wisconsin, Lake Superior, St. 
Paul, and the North Pacific Railroad. 
We are in a town of some twelve hun- 
dred people which has grown up but 
yesterday in the wilderness; and we 
find seven great saw-mills at work ; 
and a skilled overseer tells us they 
will cut out one hundred and thirty 
million feet of lumber in the coming 
season, and employ over seven hun- 
dred men, at wages of from a dollar and 
a half to four dollars per day, for about 
seven months in the year, when they 
“shut down” for the winter, as the 
cold and ice and short days are obsta- 
cles, and most, of all, the impossibility 
of piling up. the immense accumula- 
tion of boards they would cut, and 
which are shipped off daily in the 
summer, 

We are told that over six hundred 
vessels entered and cleared from this 
port last year, — schooners and barges 
laden with lumber for Milwaukie 
and Chicago, and steamers going 
along the lake shore to the lumber 
towns; and that double that number 
must come next year to take off the 
stuff sawed by their new mills. We 
ask if there can be another place 
where so much is done, and are told 
of Muskingum down the lake, and of 
Manistee above, where the product is 
much larger, and of the busy mills 
along the beautiful shores of Traverse 
Bay; all aggregating, as the yearly 
product of the shore of Lake Michigan 
and the western part of the State, 
seven hundred million feet of lumber, 
and shingles and lath in great quanti- 
ties besides. 

Our amazement grows; and. still 
we are told of the Saginaw Valley, of 
the shores of that river from East 
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Saginaw to Bay City, lined with mills ; 
some of them larger’ than any on the 
west or Lake Michigan shore, and 
of a yearly product of five hundred 
and fifty million feet, .The shore of 
Lake Huron adds one hundred and 
twenty million to this ; and at last we 
find the aggregate “lumber crop” of 
Michigan reaches two thousand mil- 
lion feet, valued at.forty million dol- 
lars; and, if we add the lath and shin- 
gles, we reach near fifty million dollars 
as the yearly value of this great in- 
dustry. We find an army of thirty- 
five thousand stalwart men employed 
in camps and mills, and paid at least 
twenty-eight million dollars each 
year as wages; and this does not in- 
clude machinists or saw-makers in 
towns and cities, or farmers busy in 
their fields to prepare food for this host 
of workers and the four-footed beasts 
that serve them. j 

Load this yearly product into cars, 
and we should have a train eighteen 
hundred miles long; put it on board 
ships, and it would load a fleet of eight 
thousand vessels; and we are told 
that it reached all the lakes from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo by water, and is car- 
ried by rail far south to Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and many 
lesser towns along the routes, giving 
the main income of some railroads 
by its transit. 

Then we were pointed across the 
lake, and told of other armies of men, 
and other fleets and trains, and other 
huge engineries in many mills in 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and of a yearly product there of athou- 
sand million feet, which goes down 
to St. Louis, and still farther south 
and west. 

The mills are run by steam-power, 
as surer than water, and to be had any- 
where, burning their own slabs, and 
even their saw-dust sometimes; and in 
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the Saginaw Valley, where they make 
three and a half million bushels of 
salt a year, they puta salt-block beside 
a saw-mill, and use the waste steam 
of the mill to boil the salt. 

We can yisit the largest mill at 
Ludington. The manager. tails us 
that. the company have two mills, 
which can cut forty million feet in the 
season ; that their.line of six barges, 
and a powerful iron tug-boat, carries 
the lumber across the lake to Milwau- 
kie and Chicago; that they employ 
about four hundred men, paying eight 
hundred. dollars daily wages, and 
have some four hundred thousand dol- 
lars invested in the business, not 
counting the pine lands up the river, 
from whence their logs are brought. 
Entering the mill, we are beneath a 
roof a hundred and sixty feet long by 
sixty feet wide, with the engine-house 
on one side seventy by fifty feet, and 
a chimney over two hundred feet high. 
All is massive and strong; and the 
mechanism works with a fine precision 
as well as a mighty power. The logs 
are drawn up out of the water, placed 
on the saw-bed, and made fast in their 
places, for the hungry saw-teeth to 
eat into the wood. Here is a “ gang” 
of forty saws, side by side, and all 
moving with one stroke, cutting two 
logs at once into forty boards; and 
here are two huge circular saws, revolv- 
ing nine hundred times a minute. 
Slabs and sawdust must be kept out 
of the way; the boards slid down 
into the barges, or piled in the yard; 
and, amidst clash and din, all goes on 
in order, a man for every place, and 
every man ready in his place. Care- 
less laggards get sharp reminders by 
saw-teeth cutting off fingers or feet 
in less time than it can be told, or 
by hard hits from logs and plank; 
watchful promptness is the pmce of 
personal safety: eye and nerve and 
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hand must be healthy, trained, and 
ready. This mill can cut a hundred 
and twenty thousand feet of boards in 
ten hours, and is quite equal to any in 
the State in its perfectness; but a mill 
at Portsmouth, near Bay City, at the 
’ mouth of Saginaw River, has cut 
double that amourt in the same time. 
Near at hand is the comfortable board- 
ing-house, with plenty of substantial 
fare, but no liquors ; and this exclusion 
of intoxicating drink from houses 
owned by these large companies is 
common. 

Cross the lake to Chicago, and we 
find the lumber trade of that city 
reaching twenty-one million dollars a 
year, its supply of twelve hundred 
million feet of lumber, and its lath 
and shingles, brought from Michigan, 
and from the forests of Northern Wis- 
consin. Go to Milwaukie ; the lumber- 
trade of that prosperous city is large; 
in Detroit are great lumbér-yards, and 
the homes of owners of pine lands 
and mills and ships. 

Thus we get a glimpse of the lum- 
ber regions, and some idea of this 
realm of human effort and life. Think 
of the trials and triumphs, the steady 
toil and discipline, the inner life of 
love and faith and hope, of these thou- 
sands thus busy in ministering to our 
wants, and of the larger multitude 
dependent on their labor for a liveli- 
hood, and the pile of pine lumber on 
which some good reader of these pages 
may look out thoughtlessly from his 
window may not seem wholly dull 
and dead. 

The primeval forest may come up 
before your mind’s eye, and you may 
seem to hear the music of the winds, 
the ringing strokes of axes, the clang 
of mill-gearing, the sharp sweep of 
busy saws, the “voice of many waters,” 
the call of sailors, the noisy rattle 
of cars, and the speech (quiet, yet full 
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of sagacious strength) of men who 


‘sit in their offices, or travel from camp 


to mill, and from forest to city, as 
guiding powers of these great affairs ; 
and the dead lumber shall be vital 
with living interest, as representing 
so much toil and skill and thought, 
and holding such wide relations. 


G. B. 8. 
DETROIT, M1cH., December, 1872. 
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Waar promises to be one of the 
chief questions to be decided the com- 
ing session of parliament is the re- 
peal or modification of the objection- 
able 25th clause of the Education Act 
of 1870. The main point in the fight 
all round has been, that the school 
board may pay fees for indigent chil- 
dren in schools other than Board 
Schools. This really means the power 
to subsidize denominational schools. 
The whole question is a difficult one 
for an American to grasp, until he has 
lived in England long enough to un- 
derstand the real issues in debate. 
The difficulty lies, as it seems to strike 
an American, in the fact of the unwill- 
ingness of the middle class of Eng- 
lish people to let their children be 
mixed up in school with the class 
next to them (not the yery lowest 
class), but what may be termed the 
lower class,— Mr. Spurgeon’s “ shil- 
ling.” If the “half-crowns,” who 
are in reality the great moving power 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
could be induced to lay aside this 
feeling of caste, they would no doubt 
soon arrive at a system of education 
similar to that of Massachusetts. As 
it is, the middle class, the “half- 
crowns,” want to have the lower and 
lowest classes educated, but do not 
want to pauperize them by giving 
them education free. The lower class 
are willing enough to pay, because 
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they are able to pay for the éducation 
of their children at the low rate which 
is afforded them by the school board ; 
but the lowest class cannot do so, 
because they can scarcely find money 
to buy food and clothing. Hence we 
are tontinually reading of parents 
being brought before magistrates for 
neglecting to send their children to 
school. But there is no justice or 
good policy, as it appears to an Ameri- 
can, in compelling a parent to pay for 
his boy’s schooling at the cost of the 
boy’s time as well, when it so happens 
that that boy or girl stops a very 
large gap by which the dreaded wolf 
is always striving to enter. When, 
asin Boston, the merchant’s son and 
the mechanic’s may sit on the same 
bench in a free school, paid for by the 
State, without any fear of pauperiz- 
ing either of them, then there seems 
justice in compulsory measures; and, 
even then, the poor mechanic or 
widowed seamstress might well de- 
mand some compensation for the com- 
pulsory attendance of their older 
But as with New York 
and Boston, and other cities in Ameri- 
ea, so with us, there is another class 
even lower still than the lowest class, 
not even “sixpences,”—pessimi pes- 
simorum shall I call them? These 
really belong to no one, because “ their 
hand is against every one’s hand, and 
every one’s hand against them.” 
The children of these people of right 
belong to the State; and so, indeed, 
every once in a while the State claims 
them, and, as with the cities in the 
United States, takes care of them in 
prisons or certified industrial schools. 
Yet there are many of them who, it 
has been shown by the influence of 
the ragged schools, have been capa- 
ble of being reformed without taking 
them wholly from the centre of their 
family connection. This very lowest 
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class of people, it must be remembered, 
have, at least, as much affection for 
their children as the tigress has for 
her cubs. One of the most difficult 
problems under the Education Act is, 
what to do with these uncombed, un- 
washed, half-nude little wretches. 
They are physically and morally con- 
taminating; yet they have a right 
to some sort of education. Even the 
“ sixpences” are right in saying that 
their little silver “threepenny bits” 
ought not to be tarnished by mixing 
up with these “copper” colored Arabs. 
The ragged schools, hitherto, have 
obviated this difficulty ; but there was 
nothing ii any shape compulsory upon 
their regular attendance. Hence, 
of late years, from one cause or an- 
other, mainly owing, we trust, to the 
daily decreasing need of them, they 
have not been as well attended as 
formerly. Yet the objects remain 
among both of us on each side of the 
Atlantic. There are efforts made in 
most of the large towns in England 
to solve the question in one form or 
another. 

In a visit to Bristol I had the pleas- 
ure, amongst other interesting things, 
to be shown what Miss Mary Car- 
penter, who is always to the front, 
both at home and abroad, in all mat- 
ters connected with education, was 
doing in her own native city. She 
has grasped the question, as I conceive, 
just at the most vital point’ She 
has immolated her own pet ragged 
school, which appeared to have had 
its rise, its point of culmination, and 
its decline, to give place to what ap- 
pears to promise grand results. This 
new scheme, which she has named the 
Day Industrial School for Neglected 
and Destitute Children, St. James’s 
Back, Bristol, commenced Jan. 1, 
1872, being the continuation of the 
Bristol Ragged School, commenced 
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Aug. 1, 1846. The first ragged 
school in Bristol was commenced ina 
small room in Lewin’s Mead, to give 
education to the wild, lawless children 
who infested that part of the city, 
many of whose little lives were spent, 
for the most part, in prison. 

These children had no desire to be 
admitted into the ordinary schools, 
and would not have been admitted 
had they desired it, not so much _ be- 
cause they were “ragged ” children, 
but on account of their undisciplined, 
rough habits.. Many of the early 
scholars have since become respecta- 
ble men and women, bringing up 
children wholly different in habits 
and deportment from themselves in 
their own wretched childhood. Better 
still for Bristol, the Bridewell no longer 
swarms with children, as formerly. 
Still there are always new races of 
Arab children springing up in large 
cities: so, in proportion as this rag- 
ged school began to grow more or- 
derly, these wild and very miserable 
children ceased to attend. Efforts 
were made to bring the school within 
the regulations of the Committee or 
Council on Education, which were 
framed for the national and British 
schools; and many parents'who were 
very poor availed themselves of the 
boon of a free education for their chil- 
dren. But these children, though 
children of very poor parents, were 
not the class for whom the ragged 
school was originally intended. 

In 1864, a children’s agent was 
established in Bristol, whose duty it 
was to penetrate the most wretched 
courts, to visit the most loathsome 
dwellings, many of them not fit for 
human beings to live in, and to bring 
the children thence, if possible, to the 
school. Sometimes the poor little 
wretched children were in so deplora- 
ble a state of filth and absolute naked- 
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ness, that it was not possible to take 
them through the streets. By the 
temptation of food and clothing some 
of them were induced to attend; but 
the attendance was very irregular 
and they made little progress, and 
were a serious hinderance to the 
school. Indeed, so little real effect 
was produced, that in 1871 the agent 
found, from his visit from house to 
house in four courts in one of the 
worst streets in Bristol, which had 
been visited by him for six years, that, 
of eighty-four children between the 
ages of three and twelve, twenty-four 
attended no school, and thirteen only 
occasionally. In three other courts 
containing forty-eight children of the 
above ages, twenty-two attended no 
school, and eight only occasionally. 
In the latter part of the year 1871, 
the agent handed over to the clerk of 
the school board the names of two 
hundred and twenty children attend- 
ing the school, whose parents appeared 
able to pay for their schooling: fifty- 
two remained with an average at- 
tendance of about fifteen; of these 
seventeen were drafted off to other 
schools, leaving only thirty-five irreg- 
ular attendants connected with the 
school. The committee decided on 
closing the “Ragged School” on 
Christmas Day, 1871. 

The children actually attending the 
day school, St. James’s Back, could 
now be provided by. the Education 
Act of 1870 with a free education, if 
necessary, by the school board. But 
the thoroughly neglected and desti- 
tute children were not reached by the 
school: an entirely different system 
was required to reach this very lowest 
class, who were to be sought out, and 
gathered into the school. 

In order to produce any real and 
permanent effect on them, it appeared 
necessary to keep them the greater 
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part of the day on the school premises, 
where there is an excellent play- 
ground and the means of giving them 
industrial work. This method, of 
course, involved feeding them as well. 
The children newly admitted are 
only admitted temporarily, pending 
their investigation to the right of ad- 
mittance by the school board. Only 
such are admitted as are in so desti- 
tute and neglected a state as to be 
unfit morally and physically for ad- 
mission into the ordinary schools. 
Had it not been for this school, these 
poor neglected Arabs must either have 
remained in the streets, or have been 
sentenced to a certified industrial 
school at an expense for each child of 
thirteen pounds per year to the country 
at large, two pounds and twelve shil- 
lings to the rate-payers, through the 
school-board, and an additional sum 
of five pounds per year from voluntary 
contribution. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, in her report 
for the year 1872, which is a model 
report in its entire absence of that 
mawkish, sensational whining which 
usually marks such papers both in 
England and America, gives a few 
typical cases of children received, in 
the following terse and simple form. I 
wish every secretary of every mission 
under heaven would copy her exam- 
ple. 


I. “Mother and six children, one a 
baby in arms, found in a room without 
furniture, the father in prison. The 
mother has since been in custody.” II. 
“A family of seven children in a half- 
starved condition, brought by the school 
board agent to the school, their clothing 
being in such a condition that it was im- 
possible for them to attend any other 
school. The father, a laborer, has been 
for some time out of work, and they are 
all living in one empty room.” III. “ Par- 
ents have been brought before the magis- 
trate for not sending their children to 
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school. They pleaded want of clothing, 
and the unmanageable character of the 
boy, who could not be induced to attend 
any but this school.” Only one more out 
of several just such illustrations. IV. 
“ Widow with three children living in a 
room without furniture, and sending her 
eldest boy to beg for her: she has been 
keeping the youngest starving in an empty 
room. The threat of prosecution alone 
induced her to send two poor children to 
the school, where constant care and atten- 
tion are reviving them. Parish pay has 
been withdrawn from her to induce her to 
go into the house (work-house) ; but she 
prefers getting her livelihood by begging, 
and letting the children starve.” 

Let any one call to mind the cant- 
ing, whining tenor of the majority of 
just such cases as ordinarily reported, 
and I feel sure the public will be 
doubly grateful to Miss Carpenter, as 
well for her general philanthropic 
work, as for the simple way in which 
she tells the public how and why she 
accomplishes such noble results. The 
school might be vastly increased in 
point of numbers, if adequate funds 
were provided to enable the committee 
to feed all the children ; and, without 
that, it would be useless to admit them. 
The number has therefore been neces- 
sarily limited to sixty at a cost of 
twelve pounds per month, at the lowest 
estimate. But the people of Bristol 
will be only too happy to supply the 
necessary funds, when it is seen that 
the great improvement in the children, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, 
fully justifies the expenditure of a 
much larger sum. The school has 
been in operation but one year; yet 
the progress of the children has been 
very fair, so much so, that next year 
many of them will have obtained the 
necessary educational status by which 
the school will be entitled to a small 
grant. The girls are taught sewing 
during three hours in the afternoon. 
The larger boys are employed in 
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chopping wood; and a tailor attends 
regularly to instruct the younger boys. 
The children earn so many marks per 
day for the work they do; and with 
these marks they can purchase gar- 
ments made from cast-off clothing, 
and other materials, provided by 
members of the committee. 

The rules for admission and the 
general conduct of the school are : — 


“J. The school is intended for such 
young persons only as cannot attend the 
ordinary elementary schools in Bristol, 
owing to the poverty of their parents, or 
their own neglected and destitute condi- 
tion. 

“TI. Children wilt be admitted, on ap- 
proval of the committee, with a payment 
of threepence a week. The superintend- 
ent may admit children temporarily, at 
his discretion. A register of names, resi- 
dence,,and attendance, shall be kept. 

“TII. The business of the school shall 
include the most common branches of use- 
ful knowledge, simple moral and religious 
instruction, industrial occupation, and the 
inculcation of cleanly and orderly habits. 
Each child shall receive three hours of 
intellectual instruction daily. 

“TV. The school will be open from 
eight, A.M., to six, P.M., daily. The time- 
table will be regulated by the committee. 

“V. Corporal punishment shall not be 
made use of except in extreme cases, and 
then only by the superintendent, who 
shall report such cases to the committee 
at its next sitting. The ordinary disci- 
pline of the school must be maintained by 
the firmness, order, and kindness of the 
teachers. 

“VI. The superintendent shall make 
himself acquainted, as much as possible, 
with the parents and homes of the schol- 
ars, both as a means of greater influence 
and usefulness, and as a check upon the 
admission of those who might be taught 
elsewhere. 

“VII. No books or other publications 
shall be introduced into the school, or 
distributed to the scholars, which have 
not received the sanction of the commit- 
tee. 
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“VIII. No gifts shall be made to the 
scholars of the school, unless under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and when sanctioned 
by the committee.” 

The attendance at school has been 
remarkably good during the year. 
There have been a hundred and fifteen 
children admitted, of whom thirty- 
three have left for causes noticed be- 
low. This leaves eighty-two as the 
number on the books. There has 
been an average attendance of sixty- 
two during the year. Those who 
have left are thus accounted for: 
Seventeen sent to pay schools; three 
girls sent to Preventive Home; two 
gone to work; five gone to workhouse ; 
five admitted temporarily, but ineligi- 
ble; and only one dismissed for bad 
conduct. : 

This system bids fair to solve the 
most difficult problem in the educa- 
tional system of England. Only, that 
which is now being done in Bristol by 
a few philanthropic ladies and gentle- 
men, under the pressure of want of 
funds to carry on the work satisfacto- 
rily to themselves, ought to be, and 
must soon be, the special work of the 
country at large, and there is no doubt 
but it will be the subject of legislation 
in England within a short period. 


Joun WILLIAMS. 





MODERN EDUCATION. 

M. Paut JANET, in an article ina 
late “Revue des Deux Mondes,” dis- 
cusses the necessary reforms in edu- 
cation to which the university in Par- 
is has been lately submitted under 
the Ministry of Instruction. His 
article is interesting as bringing up 
the question now agitated in our uni- 
versities with regard to what is called 
the classical, and the modern or sci- 
entific methods of education. By 


way of introduction, M. Janet pre- 
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sents in a striking manner the con- 
trast between what is required in the 
way of information by a man of edu- 
cation at this day, and in times no 
farther back than the beginning, even, 
of this century. He quotes the de- 
cree of the empire in 1802, which pro- 
claimed, that, as a certain thing, “Latin 
and mathematics shall be taught in 
the lyceums.” Thus he continues : — 


“ At the beginning of the present, as 
during the last century, education was lim- 
ited almost exclusively to the study of 
Latin, to which, at the end of the course, 
was added mathematics and philosophy. 
It was not then believed that it was 
necessary to learn so many things to be- 
come useful men; but there are different 
needs suited to differing times. It is not 
always necessary to learn the same things ; 
and it often becomes necessary to learn 
new things. The decree of 1802 appears 
too simple for the times in which we live ; 
and the subjects to be taught have since 
notably and progressively increased.” 


At first Greek was added; then 
came a more careful study of history, 
—in the beginning as an appendix 
to the study of Latin, but afterwards 
brought down to the history of the 
present times. This, however, was 
not all: the sciences gradually claimed 
a larger space. 


“Tt became necessary to teach all 
the sciences. Natural history, physics, 
chemistry, cosmography, were added to 
mathematics, and were introduced, class 
after class, by the side of history in the 
very core of the ancient languages, of 
which they necessarily snatched a por- 
tion of the time of study. Another need 
soon manifested itself, — that of the stu- 
dy of the living languages. It appeared 
impossible, as formerly, to exclude them ab- 
solutely. A place was given them, such as 
it was, in the classes; a due portion only 
allowed them. They were made optional, 
and not obligatory. Contracted as they 
* were, they yet took away some part of 
the hours which the students had at their 
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disposal, dividing necessarily their atten- 
tion and power of study.” 

To these studies must be added that 
of French literature itself. 

“ At the same time that there arose 
this progressive impulse towards an in- 
crease of subjects of study, there was a 
corresponding decrease, in inverse ratio, 
of time for work. Vacations, as well as 
holidays, became more frequent. In olden 
times, education, ecclesiastical in its ori- 
gin, started with the idea that the school 
should substitute itself for the family. 
It was not rare to see institutions where 
the students left only at vacations ; and I 
have heard old men, relics of these an- 
cient days, groaning over our degenerate 
manners, boasting that formerly, in their 
school-days, they saw their parents but 
once a year. The university could claim 
no such authority. Composed of the laity, 
who were themselves fathers of. families, 
it had no right to pretend -to take the 
place of the family itself : it has, therefore, 
allowed a large proportion of holidays and 
sorties. I blame none of these meas- 
ures, far from it; but I must be allowed 
to show that the time for study has de- 
creased in the same ratio as the increase 
of subjects for study.” 


M. Janet shows that the demand 
for such varied subjects of study is 
a part of the requirement of modern 
civilization : — 


“ Tf it was necessary for modern society, 
at the renaissance of letters, to steep and 
polish itself in the study of the great clas- 
sic literatures, and to renew that chain 
of civilization broken by the barbaric in- 
vasions, it is none the less necessary to- 
day, without breaking this sacred tradition, 
to prepare for the new conditions of con- 
temporary civilization. 

“ Three general facts characterize this 
civilization: they are the prodigious de- 
velopment of the sciences and industry 
in the last one or two centuries, the estab- 
lishment of political institutions in the more 
civilized countries of Europe, the exten- 
sion of ways of communication, and, in 
consequence, the relations between nations. 
These facts are not absolutely new to the 
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world; for they are those that constitute 
civilization itself in a measure: but they 
have taken in our days such proportions, 
that they suffice to characterize our socie- 
ty. How could it be possible for the grow- 
ing generations in our schools to remain ab- 
solutely unacquainted with the movement 
of facts and ideas hurrying on the world 
about them, in which they must find their 
place in time ? The sciences, for example, 
for a long time considered as an entirely 
special study, have become to-day an ele- 
ment necessary for general culture. How 
can the prejudice be admitted, that it is 
possible to possess a cultivated intellect 
without knowing any thing of the system 
of the world, or the admirable discoveries 
made in the sciences in the two last centu- 
ries?) Doubtless, much may be expected 
from general reading and personal study ; 
but these studies are impossible without 
a careful. preparation, and a solid elemen- 
tary instruction.” 

M. Janet speaks of the especial ne- 
cessity in France for the study of 
the living languages : — 

“The facts and necessities have led 
us to the study of the living languages. 
During the two last centuries, it may 
be said that French civilization was pre- 
dominant in Europe. The court of Louis 
XIV., and the salons of the eighteenth 
century, with their literature and philoso- 
phy, radiated through the whole world, 


and we could look upon other nations as. 


our tributaries. It would be a great illu- 
sion to believe that it is still so. There 
is formed in Germany a vast focus of sci- 
ence and literature, a powerful nationality, 
which no longer depends upon us, — far 
from it: it aspires in its turn to the pre- 
ponderating réle that we have played. 
On the other side, England, the Anglo- 
Saxon race, has spread itself throughout 
the whole world. It has invaded America, 
Hindostan, Australia, it passes as mis- 
tress over the seas of China and Japan. 
Its audacious enterprises have penetrated 
to the heart of Africa and to the ice of 
the north pole. We have only followed 
afaroff upon these explorations. There are, 
then, two new worlds, —the Germanic 
world and the Anglo-American world, — 


each of which has had scarcely a hundred 
years’ existence. Can we, like a new 
China, remain foreign to facts so impor- 
tant, so prodigious? And should we not 
continue foreign to them, if we ignored 
the language of our neighbors ? 

“ Was it possible for France to remain 
in this state of inferiority in a point so 
essential’? Is it not evident, that between 
two rivals, of which one knows what is 
going on in the home of his neighbor, 
while the latter knows nothing of what 
takes place in the home of the former, 
the advantage is manifest for him who 
knows the most of his neighbor? Now, 
how can we penetrate our neighbor’s home 
without a knowledge of his language? 
How can we wrestle with Germany on the 
domain of science, if we cannot read the 
German savans? How can we compete 
in the domain of technical inventions or 
of administrative, military, or pedagogic 
organization, if all these facts are un- 
known to us? How can we struggle 
politically with a people of whose history, 
manners, and institutions, we are igno- 
rant?” 


The problem brought before the 
Ministry of Instruction, then, was, 
How can the study of the classical 
languages be reconciled with that of 
the living languages? The minister 
of public instruction has solved this 
problem, for the present, in this man- 
ner: — 


“He has started from this principle, 
that, if we study the living languages in 
order to speak them, we study the dead 
languages to read them, —a principle 
which appears evident, but which had not 
been applied to practice; for it is only 
within a short time that the Latin could 
be considered a dead language.” “If, now, 
we study Latin, not to write it, or to 
speak it, but to read it, ought not the 
exercises in reading to take a greater 
place than those in composition?” 
“We cannot see why the faculties of 
composition and imagination” [one of 
the advantages claimed for the study of 
Latin composition] “ could not be as well 
exercised in French as in Latin.” 
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In order to make room for the 
living languages, it is necessary to 
sacrifice some of the time allotted to 
the study of Latin. 

“ This sacrifice is less, perhaps, in reality 
than appearance : it is to sacrifice the art 
of writing in Latin, at least for the ma- 
jority of the students, in the same way 
as, for the last century, has been sacrificed 
the’ art of speaking Latin, formerly so 
much cultivated.” “The object would be 
to have the classics read, to have all these 
great models of literature rendered ac- 
cessible, as the inexhaustible repository 
of moral and philosophical truths and 
of social facts so deeply interesting to us 
in conditions of society analogous to those 
known to antiquity.” 

M. Jules Simon, of the Ministry of 
Instruction, has carried out this meas- 
ure, in part. 

M. Janet would wish to add to this 
reform some further details, such as 
postponing the study of Latin and 
Greek to the older classes, and mak- 
ing the latter study optional for the 
student. That some such change is 
necessary he insists. 


“ We cannot put more in a basket than 
it will hold: if you add to it on one side, 
you must take away from it on the other. 
We are at this point to-day: the problem 
cannot be denied by any one; to its solu- 
tion the minds of all good men should 
apply themselves with common accord.” 

L. P. H. 





GROWTH OF IOWA. 

THERE is a curious contrast between 
that ancient sentiment which shut 
out strangers from states or communi- 
ties, and the modern one which invites 
them. The ancient supposition that 
the same word sufficiently expressed 
both “stranger” and “enemy,” now 
exists only in barbarous regions, such 
as those parts of England where if 
they see a stranger, they “neither 
“pause to parley nor dissemble,” but — 
in the words of Punch, —“ eave a arf 
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abrickatim!” The Greek “State” 
only with difficulty permitted the 
adoption of citizens. If any ancient 
community was formed by aggrega- 
tion as distinguished from birthright, 
it was, or was reckoned, a mere gang 
or thief’s nest, as in the tradition 
about Rome. Nor could any thing 
be much further removed from this 
ancient sentiment, or from ancient 
modes of action, than the considerable 
number of publications of which Mr. 
Hyatt’s pamphlet’ is a good specimen. 
The title itself suggests pretty much 
this whole contrast. It implies and 
indeed names a whole civilization un- 
known and impossible in those old 
times; peace as a public habit; asso- 
ciated industry; invested private 
capital; printing; newspapers; not 
merely a willing reception to incomers 
from other communities, but actually 
a department of the state on purpose 
to coax them to come. That a public 
body should exist for such a purpose, 
and should seek to promote this pur- 
pose by the gratuitous distribution 
(any person desiring a copy may ob- 
tain it gratuitously by addressing 
A. R. Fulton, Secretary &c., Des 
Moines, Iowa) of a pamphlet, prepared 
by an editor, printed, worked off by 
steam power, is altogether a phenome- 
non whose sudden superposition upon 
the highest Greek civilization — say 
into the midst of Periclean Athens — 
would form a most instructive pic- 
ture. How many days would it have 
taken the great ruler himself to mas- 
ter the whole? The single fact out 
of the imprint that in an English- 
speaking nation there is a state with 
an Indian name and a capital with a 

1 Manufacturing, Agricultural and Industrial 
Resources of Iowa, with Information to Capital- 
ists and Emigrants. Under Direction of the State 
Board of Immigration. By H. S. Hyatt, Editor 
of the “ Iowa Progress.” Des Moines: Repub- 


lican Steam Printing House. 8vo. Paper. pp. 
155. 
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French name, would supply matter for 
many questions and answers toand from 
Aspasia, her lord, and their thought- 
ful friend and co-heretic Anaxagoras. 

The pamphlet itself is an exposi- 
tion of the natural wealth, climate, in- 
dustry, population, and other elements 
of the present situation of the state 
it recommends. Iowa is one of the 
most vigorous and prosperous of that 
powerful group of great states of the 
upper Mississippi valley which used 
to be called “the North-west” until 
Washington and Oregon coolly planted 
them fourteen hundred miles east of 
their name. But they can have a 
better one — they are for the present 
at least in reality what the Chinese 
vainly call their great half-alive realm 
— The Middle Kingdom; the centre 
of the political and material forces of 
America. Iowa is as large as all New 
England except a third part of Maine. 
Her white population in 1836 (as 
part of Wisconsin) was 10,531; in 
1870, 1,191,727 ; in this year 1873, 
nearly a million and a half. She has 
3,200 miles of railway; no barren 
land at all; a bountiful supply of 
water and water-power; abundance 
of building-stone; three and a half 
million acres of woodland; 20,000 
square miles of coal lands — almost 


four times as much as all those of 
Great Britain. She produces already 
a surplus of a thousand million bush- 
els of farm crops (the book says “ agri- 
cultural products,” but we haven’t 
time), and having but just made a 
beginning in manufactures, is turn- 
ing out as yet only $22,000,000 worth 
of them in a year. Her climate is an 


invigorating temperate one, just fit 


for farming, fruit-growing and stock- 
raising. 

Besides the discussion under their 
proper heads of the classes of facts of 
which the above are a few sums-total, 
Mr. Hyatt’s pamphlet, or rather book 
(for it fills 155 pages octavo), gives 
details about a number of the cities 
and towns of the state. There are 
several maps, and some useful tables 
and lists. Some of these tables great- 
ly lack the item of totals, which the 
reader will not often take the trouble 
to add up, and there should have been 
a little more explanation of the map 
of the state. But these are minor 
matters. The pamphlet is a striking 
statement of undeveloped wealth wait- 
ing to be acquired, and it is earnestly 
to be wished that all the human be- 
ings that Iowa can desire may hasten 
to her and acquire it. 

F. B. P. 
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EacH nation is but a province in the great kingdom of art. 
Each has its special chapel (to express it by another metaphor) in the 
great cathedral. Every day we are learning more to contemplate 
the unity of our race, and to bring together as to a focus, round a 
common centre, the varied art offerings of the nations. Over and 
above the loyalty to the Queen Beautiful, the central ideal, which is 
the eidolon of the mind, a shadow of the divine model after which 
the Deity has worked ; above and beyond this, we discover that each 
nation in art has, so to say, the flavor of the soil. Like its wine, it 
speaks of its sunshine, its temperature, and ripens, as does the wine, 
with a more benignant or more acidulated flavor. 

Each nation, in producing thus its expression, is unconscious of it. 
It does not aim at it any more than the Frenchman gesticulates, or 
the Englishman sulks, of malice prepense. And yet how powerfully 
do we notice the differences! The German art— is it not as different 
from the French or Italian as all are from the English? Each has its 
merits and its short-comings. The careful, cold, professional method 
of Germany —its want of color and nuance of expression is compen- 
sated for by clear intention, and powerful, correct design, and some- 
times by grace and tenderness. Its fatal want is want of color. 
One feels that the sun is ingrat in which such creations found 
their birth. How contrasted with Venice! in which, from wall and 
water, the color is repercussed and sent back, the light flashing even 
into the shadow, till the subject of her art swims in a tender atmos- 
phere of gold and splendor. 

I have seen a rug from Siberia so tempered in its hues, that at 
once you were reminded of Boreal pallor and of thickening blood. 

How India burns with her sun of flame in the quivering and bur- 
nished patterns of her silks and shawls! 

We thus take up more than we know of pleasure from contempla- 
tion of foreign art,— a something transcendental and obscure, which 
mingles with it, the genius loci, or the flavor of the soil. 

In the pretty landscapes of Lambinet, this ekes out, and completes 
the impression. Something of his delightful land, more than was in 
his hand or on his palette, comes wafted to us. The same scene 
painted equally well by an American would not quite so impress us. 
Something of our saturnine and despondent climate would abate the 
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placidity of those borders of the Seine, which Lambinet has painted 
so prettily. 

And these considerations make us to understand how much, till now, 
an alien in art has been America. Europe knows her not: her secrets 
of beauty, her surprises, are quite ruled out of court. Her autumnal 
glow in its coat of many colors is to Europe barbaric and untrue. Like 
poor Joseph, criticism there would put it into the pit of condemnation. 

Our pitch of light, in intensity so far beyond the subdued splendor 
even of Italy, no pigment can follow. When it tries to, Europe cries 
out, “‘ Chalkiness and crudity.” 

The eye can almost bear the full fervor of the sun of Europe, when 
the second gradation here upon a summer cloud makes one wink and 
dodge. And then, spent by a thousand drains of anxiety and care, 
our nerves have not the head of quiet, the calm pool of strength, 
whence to draw quiet and refreshment for others; and too often 
our pictures do not cheer. The poor artist was not cheery, and 
how could his pictures be so? So we Americans get to look with 
loving and envious eyes at the bright, happy pictures of France, and 
to be a little overshamed at the homelier efforts of our people, for 
which we learn to blush as for country cousins. 

And yet it cannot be otherwise. We must paint with the nerves we 


. have, and the nature we have. ‘This is at times so austere, and we are 


so the sport of whirling winds, that I once heard a person express sur- 
prise that we celebrated at all by pictures our calamity, and did not re- 
pudiate a nature which has so much of the step-mother and the tyrant. 

All these thoughts make it the more natural that we should re- 
member a noble nature, a noble artist, who, among the first, extracted 
sweets where others could not find them, and by his character and 
life strengthened and cemented those art foundations which our me- 
tropolis is so sedulously laying. 

Let us share with New York in the grief and the honors which are 
now following the loss of her beloved John F. Kensett. 

Many of his pictures are rare ; and all may see in their grace and 
sweetness through what a nature was filtered, how sunny and how 
pure, the lymph which the eternal springs of nature brought for his 
refreshment and delight. 

His manner was not that of the French. He had not studied in 
their school. England, which furnished him his first studies, and 
bought his first picture, was his art-mother. 

But he soon found an American art-mother of hisown. A proud and 
loyal son to her he was, and made us all more loving and reverential 
to that mother, — the only one we have as Americans. So much and 
so feelingly has been said of him at meetings in New York, that we 
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will not, as we should delight to do, linger in consideration of his char- 
acter and his merits as an artist. But in connection with the fore- 
going suggestions of the separation of nations from the great whole of 
Art, — niches in its vast temple, — we must allude to the importance 
of the life of Kensett in helping us to found our school and to learn 
to love our nature. 

The remarkable affection and pride with which both the artist and 
his works are regarded has just been shown by the sale of his sketch- 
es. These numbered over seven hundred; and in a competition 
where were gathered all that New York possesses of art and cul- 
ture, to the end was preserved the generous standard of value, which, 
in another instance, might have flagged. 

The total amount of the sale considerably exceeded a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars ; and yet his valuable last season’s work, 
and his choice collection of contemporary artists, are not included. 

Such a result is honorable to American art. I proves that foreign 
excellence does not kill appreciation of our own. Only one or two 
posthumous sales have matched the value of this. 

The influence he exerted in this direction was extraordinary. He 
kindled in others his own enthusiasm, and had round him a group of 
younger men who drew inspiration from his labors. His may be con- 
sidered the most esteemed rendering of our landscape. Delicate tender, 
subtle, its excesses of colorfusing into the most aerial grays he found the 
secret of Nature’s charm ; and the woody steeps of the Hudson, and the 
choral surges of Newport, will not soon forget their most favored lover. 

The interest of the De Chesnola Collection is from this unity, yet 
diversity, in art. It is the go-between and link of schools and nation- 
alities from the shores of the fruitful Mediterranean around the Isle 
of Cyprus, navelled between the Egyptian, the Greek, the Pheenician 
and Assyrian art-schools. 

It is certainly odd that we should begin by the end, possessing the in- 
termediary before we do the great consummate works of these nations. 
Still Europe envies us our purchase ; and many photographs of the 
best specimens are made for her amateurs. 

We must learn to find the value of such a collection not in its 
faultless masterpieces, for it has none, but in its historic interest ; 
the key and explanation of that movement of mind which produced 
all modern art. There is but one current of European art history ; 
and these works come from near its source; with the naiveté of in- 
fancy and barbaric worship, but with predictions in them of the great- 
est and most sublime after-growth. 
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636 § Winckelmann’s Ancient Art.— Mr. Sully’s “ Hints.” 


WINCKELMANN’S ANCIENT ART. 


Tus is the first English transla- 
tion of a book which ranks among 
the classics of art. The present is 
the last volume of the series, of 
which the first appeared in 1856. 

The whole work is made up of 
treatises on the origin of art, — art 
among the different ancient nations, 
and, most especially, Greek art; all 
the details of which are discussed 
with the utmost elaborateness. 

The translation is made with great 
care and copious notes, and has also 
the notes of previous editors. 

We have the testimony of Goethe, 
Lessing, and Hegel, to the value and 
influence of Winckelmann’s work at 
the time when it was published ; and 
it cannot fail to be of interest to the 
American student of art, as the care- 
ful, loving, and, so far as his opportu- 
nities went, exhaustive study of one 
whose whole life was devoted to that 
one object. 

His translator says, — 

“ An inborn, lofty sense of the beautiful, 
an eye trained by practice, a clear judg- 
ment, acuteness of intellect, a happy 
memory, and a love for his subject, which 
mounted quickly to rapture, faithfully ac- 
companied him in all his investigations, 
and in the record of them.” 

He also admits, 

“ That he was frequently wrong in his 
statements of reasons; that he has con- 
founded or distorted facts; that, instead 
of substantial vouchers, he has offered au- 
thorities in part defective, and in part 
suspicious, and has made very hazardous 
conjectures. How was it possible for him 
to complete his journey without misstep 
in a province in which he saw no one be- 
fore him to point out the way?” 

The strength and the weakness of 
the book seem to lie in this, that 
Winckelmann was essentially a Greek, 


1 Winckelmann’s Ancient Art. Translated by 
G. Henry Lodge, M.D. Yol. iv. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood &Co. Royalsvo. Cloth. Per vol. $500. 


with little interest in modern civiliza- 
tion, with little connection or sympa- 
thy with modern thought or motive. 

Now, a man’s description and analy- 
sis of himself is an interesting thing, 
and by no means to be left out of 
account in your estimate of him; but, 
as concerns his connection with socie- 
ty and the world around him, the un- 
prejudiced description of a careful 
observer would probably be less dis- 
torted, and of much more value. 

We may admit that Greek art 
reached its perfection, the goal of its 
aim, without recognizing it as the per- 
fection of all art. If physical beauty 
was the great object of admiration 
among the Greeks, Greek artists had 
a perfect right to prefer, as Winckel- 
mann says they did, to deviate from 
truth rather than from beauty. And 
modern art has as unquestionable aright 
to another preference. Our greatest 
American sculptor does not give us a 
Venus or an Apollo; he gives, as the 
best of his ability, a Cleopatra brood- 
ing over her fate, a Lybian sibyl pos- 
sessed by her prophecy; and he does 
this because, to modern thought, spirit 
is more than body. 

So the subject of such a book as 
this becomes to us more a matter of 
curiosity than of living interest. 
We may wonder at, we can scarcely 
sympathize with, a man who spends 
three months over his description of 
the Torso of the Vatican; and we do 
not care so much as he did, to know by 
what particular growth of hair we are 
to recognize a Bacchus or a Jupiter. 

B. 


MR. SULLY’S “ HINTS.” ? 


Tus little manual was prepared 
for publication by Mr. Sully himself 
1 Hints to young Painters, and the Process of 
Portrait Painting as practised by the late Thomas 


Sully. Philadelphia: J, M. Stoddart & Co. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. 

















Pater on the Renaissance. 


but was never sent to any publisher 
during his lifetime. 

It is just what it assumes to be, — 
the simplest and clearest statement 
of the results of his own experience 
in the details of his work by a master 
of his art; just the little particulars 
about brushes, colors, preparing can- 
vas, managing sittings, sketching 
faces, &c., which are of such great 
value to any beginner, and are so 
carefully left out of elaborate trea- 
tises. 

There is no theorizing, no dogma- 
tizing. It is simply, “I made such a 
varnish with such a result;” “I 
have found this of use, that unsafe ;” 
with an occasional report of the ways 
of other artists, or a frankly-stated 
difference of opinion or practise, as, 
“T have heard Stuart say he consid- 
ered the nose the most important fea- 
ture in giving the likeness to a por- 
trait. I am sorry to differ in opinion 
from so great a master; but my expe- 
rience does not prove it to be so, I 
believe the mouth to be the most im- 
portant feature in forming the resem- 
blance.” 

The only bit of satire in the book 
is this, “From long experience, I 
know that resemblance in a portrait 
is essential; but no fault will be 
found with the artist (at least by the 
sitter) if he improve the appearance.” 

B. 





PATER ON THE RENAISSANCE. 


Stupies IN THE HistoRY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By Walter H. Pater, fel- 
low of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Mr. Pater has’ been true to his own 
statement of a critic’s work. 

“The esthetic critic regards all the 
objects with which he has to do, all 
works of art, and the fairer forms of nature 
and human life, as powers or forces, pro- 
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ducing pleasurable sensations, each of a 
more or less peculiar and unique kind. 
This influence he feels, and wishes to ex- 
plain, analyzing it, and reducing it to its 
elements. 

“ What is important, then, is not that 
the critic should possess a correct abstract 
definition of beauty for the intellect, but 
a certain kind of temperament,— the power 
of being deeply moved by the presence of 
beautiful objects. He willremember always 
that beauty exists in many forms. Tohim, 
all periods, types, schools of taste, are in 
themselves equal. In all ages there have 
been some excellent workmen and some ex- 
cellent work done. The question he asks is 
always, ‘In whom did the stir, the genius, 
the sentiment, of the period, find itself? 
Who was the receptacle of its refinement, 
its elevation, its taste ?’” 


In some half-dozen essays on repre- 
sentatives of various tendencies of 
the Renaissance, — Sandro Botticelli, 
Pico della Mirandola, Leonardo, Joa- 
chim du Bellay, the young French poet 
of the sixteenth century, — he gives us 
much sympathetic description and 
delicate discrimination. 

But through the whole book runs a 
thread of despondency, of incomplete- 
ness, of dissatisfaction, coming curi- 
ously to the surface in different ways, 
easily enough understood when you 
read in the conclusion the author’s 
theory of life. 

“Not the fruit of experience, but expe- 
rience itself, is the end. . . . Not to dis- 
criminate every moment some passionate 
attitude in those about us, and, in the bril- 
liance of their gifts, some tragic dividing 
of forces in their way, is, on this short day 
of frost and sun, to sleep before evening. 
With this sense of the splendor of our ex- 
perience and of its awful brevity, gather- 
ing all we are into one desperate effort to 
see and touch, we shall hardly have time 
to make theories about the things we see 
and touch... . 

“ We have an interval, and then our 
place knows us no more. Some spend 
this interval in listlessness, some in high 
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passions, the wisest in art and song; for 
our one chance is in expending that in- 
terval in getting as many pulsations as 
possible into the given time. High pas- 
sions give one this quickened sense of life, 
ecstasy and sorrow of love, political or 
religious enthusiasm, or the ‘enthusiasm 
of humanity.’ Only be sure it is passion, 
that it does yield you this fruit of a quick- 
ened multiplied consciousness. Of this 
wisdom the poetic passion, the desire of 
beauty, the love of art for art’s sake, has 
most; for art comes to you professing 


MUSICAL 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of 
difficulty ; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Cap- 
itals(A toG)the key. Small letters within brack- 
ete, the range for the voice.] 


Cart Prurer. 39 West Street, 
Boston. 


Scherzo. F. 6. Rubinstein. $1.00 

A movement from the Ocean Sym- 
phony, carefully arranged, transcribed, 
and fingered by Ernst Perabo. The 
same fidelity and earnestness charac- 
terize this transcription that we have 
come to look for in every thing of the 
kind Mr. Perabo gives us. It is a 
thankless task, at best, to put orches- 
tral works in pianoform. Necessarily 
the warmth and intensity of coloring 
possible with the various wind and 
string instruments vanishes, and we 
have outlines only, suggestive, it is 
true, to one familiar with the compo- 
sition in its original garb, but giving 
vague hints at best to those whose 
only*acquaintance with it is by trans- 
lation. Mr. Perabo has done his ut- 
most to supply. the deficiency, by in- 
dicating the various instruments as 
they come in, in such a way as to en- 
able one with a vivid imagination to 
fillin the carefully-defined outline, — 
approximately at least. This is the 
ninth in a series of piano-pieces, all 
transcriptions by Mr. Perabo, from 
well-known composers. 

We are grateful to Mr. Perabo, both 
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frankly to give nothing but the highest 
quality to your moments as they pass, and 
simply for those moments’ sake.” 

Was ever any thing more dreary 
than this! What hopeful or what 
exhaustive criticism can be expected 
from a man whose highest demand, 
whose brightest hope, from life, is this, 
—all the enjoyment and all the ex- 
citement that can be crowded out of 
so many minutes on this earth ! 


REVIEW. 

for the judicious selections, and the 
honesty with which his part of the 
labor has been performed. 


Variations on Adeste Fideles. 
A. &, Teagee. « 2 « « oe 


No. 14. From the Organ Reper- 
toire, with pedalling and registration 
by Eugene Thayer, whose “ Art of Or- 
gan Playing” we have previously re- 
viewed. The very title, “ Adeste Fi- 
deles,” to Catholic ears suggests the na- 
tivity. The frequent recurring hymn 
in the varied services through the 
Christmas holidays, it is, probably, 
more familiar to young and old 
throughout Christendom than even 
Old Hundred. Its sweet stateliness 
was too precious for Protestants to lose, 
who love it, and sing it as the Portu- 
guese Hymn. We have the theme, 
three variations, and a majestic finale. 
Effective on the organ, good practice 
for the student, and not too difficult for 
one who has acquired some little 
facility with the pedals. 


Dimanche Matin. A. 4. Franz 
Sonmbort . « « « « .«: «1000 


Morceau. For the piano. Movement 
andantino. Gravely sweet, as belongs 
to Sunday morning. A little difficult 
to read at sight, but repaying well 
the careful practice needed to give its 
full meaning. 
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Menuetto. D. 3. Mozart 40 

Arranged for violin or flute, with 
piano, by L. R. Goering, whose name 
and face are familiar to Boston au- 
diences. This is the first of a series 
of five classical pieces arranged simi- 
larly, sure to give real enjoyment and 
solid satisfaction in any home fortu- 
nate enough to count a pianist and 
violinist among its members. 


VocaL. 


Remember me, O Lord. F. 4. 
Ch. R. Ford . 35 
Quartette with organ accompani- 

ment, including a solo for alto, and 

duet for tenor and alto. Pleasing, 
and not difficult. 


How lovely are thy Dwellings! 

A. Mendelssohn -. a 

A sacred quartette. Words from 
the 84th Psalm. The lovely melody 
and its attendant harmony are taken 
from the third of the six organ sona- 
tas, even more familiar to average 
music lovers, through the admirable 
four-hand arrangement for the piano. 
It is the final movement of the sona- 
ta so perfectly adapted in its original 
form for its present use, that “ arran- 
ging ” was all it required. Let us be 
thankful to the unknown who has 
honored the master by not endeavor- 
ing to improve upon his work. 
Adapted for a choir, it is equally suit- 
able for the home circle, and will be 
welcomed and loved everywhere. The 
organ accompaniment is so arranged 
as to be effective and satisfactory on 
the piano also. 


To me thine own thou gavest. E. 
_(EtoG#e). 4. J.C. Warren .40 
The translation of “Du hast mir viel 

gegeben” is not particularly happy : in- 

deed the song, plaintive to a degree, is 
more effective with the German words 


than done into English. Melody 
pleasing, accompaniment adding 
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greatly to its character and meaning, 
if well played. 


When the Hour had come. Bp. 

(G to F). 4. R. Franz 25 

Third in a series of Franz songs, with 
German and English words; the for- 
mer, “ Dadie Stunde kam,” by Oster- 
wald ; the translation by James Free- 
man Clarke. It is refreshing to have 
a love-song with an element of hap- 
piness in it, as if joy were not as deep 
and real an experience as pain. 

In closing our notice for this month 
of Priifer’s publications, we cannot re- 
frain from special commendation as 
to the quality of paper and printing 
that Mr. Priifer gives us, insuring 
clean, distinct impressions, so grateful 
to the eye. 


Wm. A. Ponp. 547 Broadway, 
New York. 


Marche Romaine. F. 3. Ch. 
Gounod .50 


Well worth learning, presenting 
few difficulties, either in reading or 
execution. Clearly printed, without 
that unnecessary crowding of notes 
by which distinctness is sacrificed for 
the sake of cheapness. 


Invocation. F. 4. 
Ketterer 50 


This Pensée Postique, natiaa 
Opus 212, suggests a prolificness of 
composition that argues strongly 
against great excellence; yet, in all 
the author’s works, there are sugges- 
tions of something better than his 
facile pen has given us. The theme 
is pleasing, though not especially ori- 
ginal in itself or its treatment. 
Credit Mobilier Galop. 2. 

W. A. Pond oes te 

A medley of various popular airs, 
with a gilt titlepage, the whole dedi- 
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cated to the 
where. 


“ Innocents” every- 


VOCAL. 


Bend from thy Window, Love. E. 
(BtoE). 3. J.G. Barnard .30 

Just touch the Harp gently. G. 
(Eto E). 2. Ch. Blamphin .35 


Happy, though alone. B». (F to 
Eb). 3. Fabio Campana 35 


Three average songs, the first a 
serenade, the third rather more pleas- 
ing than the second. 


Little May. B. (C% to D*®), 


4. Faustina Hasse Hodges .35 


If not great, this author’s songs 
have in them always the element of 
popularity, especially for contralto 
singers. There is a tendency to the 
use of black keys, not always demand- 
ed by the character or coloring of 
the song. One ought to be as ready 
with one key as another; but many are 
not, who yet would enjoy the author’s 
‘songs extremely, were they not in- 
timidated by the thronging sharps 
and flats in the signature. 


Iwill arise. Bo. 3. John B. 
Marsh ‘ 40 
A sentence for jk service, 

opening with solo for soprano or 

tenor, followed by a quartette for 
mixed voices. 


Those Beautiful Dreaming Eyes. 
A. (E. to Fy). 
Huntley 40 
Song and chorus with peetty itho- 
graph titlepage. 
As we walked by the Clear Run- 
ning Brook. F. 3. (C to F). 
A. C. Sehack + oo Me 
Ballad with chorus. Arranged to 
be sung without chorus, if desired. 


Pity the Homeless One To-night. 
G. (D to ine 2. Ch. E. 


Pratt .. . .30 
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Words by George Cooper. Song 
and chorus in keeping with the 
movement. Andante con expres- 
sione. 


G. D. Russet & Co. 126 Tremont St. 
Romanza B»>. 3. Lebert & Stark .30 


In a previous number we noticed 
at some length the series of instruc- 
tive pieces prepared and graded ex- 
pressly for use in the Stuttgard Con- 
servatory. This romanza is from 
the third grade; the theme a motive 
by Louis Spohr. An excellent study, 
training both fingers and eyes to 
quick and accurate reading. If we 
have an objection to make to this 
edition, it is that music enough to fill 
four pages is crowded into three, 
fatiguing the eye unnecessarily, par- 
ticularly if the pupil’s practice is by 
lamplight. 

Pink, Lily, andRose. 2. Hermann 

Strachauer. Each . 80 


Three little flower-pieces designed 
for youngest pupils. Clearly printed, 
carefully fingered, and every way 
attractive. The Pink is a minuet 
movement. 


Scherzo. A. 5. Ernst Perabo .75 
Prelude. C min. 6. Ernst Perabo .75 


Mr. Perabo, favorably known to 
the public for many years as teacher, 
pianist, and transcriber, appears be- 
fore the musical world rather more 
ambitiously as composer. He has 
studied in the best schools, and carries 
his fervor and earnestness into his 
writing. The mere technical difficul- 
ties presented in both the scherzo and 
the prelude would deter many even of 
Mr. Perabo’s admirers from attempt- 
ingthem. To have learned either piece 
thoroughly would give an agreeable 
sense of mastery over the instrument 
and one’s fingers. 








